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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION. 


as in fat, man, pang. 

as in fate, mane, dale. 

as in far, father, guard, 

as in fall, talk. 

as in ask, fast, ant. 

as in fare. 

as in met, pen, bless. 

as in mete, meet. 

as in her, fern. 

as in pin, it. 

as in pine, fight, file. 

as in not, on, frog. 

as in note, poke, floor. 

as in move, spoon. 

as in nor, song, off. 

as in tub. 

as in mute, acute, 

as in pull. 

ui German ti, French u. 

oi as in oil, joint, boy. 

ou as in pound, proud. 
.« 


fot oooot Kt eao ere >see ee 


Asingle dot under a vowel in an un- 
accented syllable indicates its abbre- 
viation and lightening, without abso- 
lute loss of its distinctive quality. 
Thus: 

& as in prelate, courage. 

3 as in ablegate, episcopal. 

6 asin abrogate, eulogy, democrat. 
a asin singular, education. 


A double dot under a vowel in an 
unaccented syllable indicates that, 
eyen in the mouths of the best speak- 
ers, its sound is variable to, and in or- 


dinary utterance actually becomes, 
the short u-sound (of but, pun, etc.). 
Thus: 

as in errant, republican. 

as in prudent, difference. 

as in charity, density. 

as in valor, actor, idiot. 

as in Persia, peninsula. 

as in the book. 

as in nature, feature, 
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A mark (v) under the consonants 
t, d,s, z indicates that they in like 
manner are variable to ch, j, sh, zhe 
Thus: 

as in nature, adventure. 

qd asin arduous, education. 

g§ as in pressure. 

Z asin seizure. 

y asin yet. 

B Spanish b (medial). 

as in German ach, Scotch loch. 

G@ as in German Abensberg, Ham- 
burg. 

H Spanish g beforee and 1; Spanish 
j; etc. (a guttural h), 

nh French nasalizing n, as in ton, en. 

S final s in Portuguese (soft). 

th as in thin. 

TH as in then. 

D = TH. 


’ denotes a primary, ” a secondary 
accent. (A secondary accent is not 
marked if at its regular interval of 
two syllables from the primary, or 
from another secondary.) 
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Miller (mil'ér), Cincinnatus Hiner. 
Miller, Emily (Huntington). 
Miller, Hugh. 
Miller, Joaquin. 
natus Hiner. 

Miller, Olive Thorne. 

Milliken (mili ken), Richard Alfred. 

Milman (mil’man), Henry Hart. 

Milnes (milz), Richard Monckton. 

Milton (mil’ton), John. 

Minto (min’to), William. 

Mistral (més tral’), Frédéric. 

Mitchel (mich’el), Ormsby McKnight. 

Mitchell (mich’el), Agnes E. 

Mitchell, Donald Grant. 

Mitchell, Silas Weir. 

Mitchell, Walter. 

Mitford (mit’ford), Mary Russell. 

Mivart (miv’art), St. George. 

Moir (moir), David Macbeth. 

Molesworth (mélz’wérth), 
Louisa (Stewart). 

Moliére (mo lyr’). 

Mommsen (mom’zen), Theodor. 

Monmouth (mon’muth), Geoffrey of. 

Monroe (mun ro’), James. 

Montagu (mon’ta gu), Lady Mary 
Wortley. 

Montaigne (mon tan’; 
mon tiny’), Michel. 
Montalembert (mén ta lon bar’), 

Charles Forbes de. 

Montesquieu (mon tes kt’; Fr. pron. 
mon tes kyé’), Charles de Secondat 
de. 

Montgomery (mont gum ’e ri), James. 

Montgomery, Robert. 

Monti (mon’té), Vincenzo. 

Moody (m0o’di), Dwight Lyman. 

Moore (mor or mor), Clement Clarke. 

Moore, John. 

Moore, Thomas. 

More (mor), Hannah. 

More, Henry. 

More, Sir Thomas. 

Morgan (mor’ gan), James Appleton. 

Morgan, Lady Sydney (Owenson). 

Morley (mér’li), Henry. 

Morley, John. 

Morris (mor‘is), Charles. 

Morris, George. 

Morris, Lewis. 

Morris, William. 

Morse (mors), Jedidiah. 

Morse, John Torrey. 

Moschus (mos‘kus). 

“Moss (mos), Thomas. 

Motherwell (mutH’ér wel), William. 

Motley (mot’li), John Lothrop ‘ 

Moulton (mdl’ton), Ellen Louise 
(Chandler). 


See Miller, Cincin- 


Mary 


Fr. pron. 


Mowatt (mou’at), Anna Cora. See 
Ritchie, Anna Cora (Ogden). 
Mudie (mw‘di), Robert. 
Miigge (miig’ge), Theodor. E 
ee 


Miihlbach acl tire Louise. 
Mundt, Clara Miiller. 
Errata. 


Muhlenberg (mw'len berg) William 
Augustus. 

Mulford (mul’ford), Elisha. 

Miiller (miller), Friedrich Max. 

Miiller, Wilhelm. 

Mulock (milok), Miss. 
Dinah Maria. 

Miinchhausen (miin¢h’hou zen), Hier- 
onymus Karl Friedrich, Baron von. 

Mundt (mont), Klara Miiller. 

aoanger (mung’gér), Theodore Thorn- 
on. 

Murchison (mér’ki son), Sir Roderick 
Impey. 

Mure (mur), William. 

Murfree (mér’fré), Mary Noailles. 

Murray (mur’4), David Christie. 

Murray, Lindley. 

Murray, William Henry Harrison. 

pinESee (mii sa’), Louis Charles Alfred 

e: 

Myers (mi‘érz), Frederic William 
Henry. 

Nairne (narn), Lady Carolina (Oli- 
phant). 

Napier (na’pi ér), Sir William Patrick 
Francis. 

Nash (nash), Thomas. 

Neal (nél), Alice B, See Haven, Alice B. 

Neal, John. 

Neale (nél), John Mason. 

Neander (né an’dér; Ger. pron. n& 
ander), August. 

Nerval (ner val’), Gérard de. 

Neville (nev’il), Henry. 

Newcastle (nw’ kas tl), 
Duchess of. 

Newell (ni’el), Robert Henry. 

Newman (nt’man), Francis William. 

Newman, John Henry. 

Newman, John Philip. 

Newton (nu’ton), Sir Isaac. 

Newton, John. 

Newton, Richard Heber. 

Newton, William Wilberforce. 

pibelupecnlioe (né’be long en Jéd), 
The. 

Niccolini (mék k6 1é’né), Giovanni 
Battista. 

Nichol (nik’ol), John. 

Nichol, John Pringle. 

Nichols (nik’olz), George Ward. 

Nicolay (nik’ 9 1a), John George. 

Niebuhr (né’bor), Barthold Georg. 

Noel (n6’el), Thomas. 

Nordau (nér’dou), Max Simon. 

Nordhoff (nérd’‘hof), Charles, 

Norris (nor‘is), Jobn. 

Norris, William Edward. 

North (nérth), Christopher. See Wil- 
son, John. 

Norton (nér’ton), Andrews. 

Norton, Caroline Elizabeth Sarah 
(Sheridan). 

Norton, Charles Eliot. 

Novalis (n6 vii’ lis). 

Nye (ni), Edgar Wilson. 


See Craik, 


Margaret, 


Monroe (mun ro’), Harriet. 


R, 


AQUIN MILLE 
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UNIVERSITY 


Or 


Pile RATURE: 


MILLER, Cincinnatus HINER (Joa- 
quin Miller, pseud.), an American poet, 
born in Indiana in 1841. In 1854 he went 
with his parents to Oregon. His early 
education was much neglected. His ad- 
ventures in the mining regions of Califor- 
nia and Oregon were varied with legal 
studies and editorial efforts. A paper, the 
Democratic Register, edited by him at 
Eugene, Oregon, in 1863, was suppressed 
for disloyalty. From 1866 to 1870 he was 
county judge of Grant County, Oregon. 
He then went abroad. From childhood 
he had written verses. His first volume, 
published in England, during his stay 
abroad, attracted much attention and won 
high praise from English critics. He after- 
wards lived in Washington, but in 1887 
moved to Oakland, Cal. His books of 
poetry are Songs of the Sierras (1871), 
Songs of the Sunlands (1878), Songs of the 
Desert (1875), Songs of Italy (1878), Col- 
lected Poems (1882), and Songs of the Mex- 
tean Seas (1887). In prose he has published 
The Baroness of New York (1877), The 
Danites in the Sterras, and Shadows of 
Shasta (1881), Memorie and Rime (1884), 
49, or the Gfold-Seekers of the Sierras 
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(1884), My Own Story (1890), Building of 
the City Beautiful (1893). He has also 
written much for periodicals. 


SUNRISE IN VENICE. 


Night seems troubled and scarce asleep 5 & 
Her brows are gathered in broken rest. <G 

A star in the east starts up from the deep! @ 
Sullen old lion of loved Saint Mark, © 

Lord of the deep, high-throned in the dark !4 
’Tis morn, new-born, with a star on her breast, & 
White as my lilies that grow in the West! 


Hist! Men are passing me hurriedly, 

I see the yellow wide wings of a bark ! 
Sail silently over my morning star, 

And on and in to an amber sea. 

I see men move in the moving dark, 

Tall and silent as columns are, 

Girded and patient as Destiny; 

Great, sinewy men that are good to see, 
With hair pushed back, and with open breasts; 
Barefooted fishermen, seeking their boats, 
Brown as walnuts and hairy as goats,— 
Brave old water-dogs, wed to the sea, 

First to their labors and last to their rests. 


Ships are moving! I hear a horn— @ 

A silver trumpet it sounds tome, 4 
Deep-voiced and musical, far at sea—£ 
Answers back, and again it calls. z, 

’Tis the sentinel boat that watches the town = 
All night, as mounting her watery walls, € 
And watching for pirate or smuggler. Down * 
Over the sea, and reaching away & 

And against the east, a soft light falls, & 
Silvery soft as the mist of morn, « : 
And I catch a breath like the breath of day. & 


The east is blossoming! Yea, a rose, 
Vast as the heavens, soft as a kiss, 
Sweet as the presence of woman is, 
Rises and reaches, and widens and grows 
Large and luminous up from the sea, 
And out of the sea, as a blossoming tree, 
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Richer and richer, so higher and higher, 

Deeper and deeper it takes’its hue ; 

Brighter and brighter it reaches through 

The space of heaven and the place of stars, 

Till all is as rich as a rose can be, 

And my rose-leaves fall into billows of fire. 

Then beams reach upward as arms from a sea; 

Then lances and arrows are aimed at me. 

Ther :ances and spangles and spars and bars 

Are broken and shivered and strewn on the sea; 

And around and about me tower and spire 

Start from the billows like tongues of fire. 
Songs of Italy. 


THROUGH THE DESERT. 


What scenes they pass’d, what camps at 
morn, 
What weary columns kept the road; 
What herds of troubled cattle low’d, 
And trumpeted like lifted horn; 
And everywhere, or road or rest, 
All things were pointing to the west; 
A weary, long, and lonesome track, 


And all led on, but one look’d back... . 


They pitch’d the tent where rivers run, 
As if to drown the falling sun. 
They saw the snowy mountains roll’d, 
And heaved along the nameless lands 
Like mighty. billows ; saw the gold 
Of awful sunsets ; saw the blush 
Of sudden dawn, and felt the hush 
Of heaven when the day sat down, 
And hid his face in dusky hands. 


The long and lonesome nights! The tent 
That nestled soft in sweep of grass ; 
The hills against the firmament, 
Where scarce the moving moon could pass 3 
The cautious camp, the smother’d light, 
The silent sentinel at night! 


The wild beasts howling from the hill; 
The troubled cattle bellowing ; 
The savage prowling by the spring, 
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Then sudden passing swift and still, 
And bended as a bow is bent. 

The arrow sent; the arrow spent 
And buried in its bloody place, 

The dead man lying on his face! 


The clouds of dust, their cloud by day; 
Their pillar of unfailing fire 
The far North star. And high, and higher— 
They climb’d so high it seem’d eftsoon 
That they must face the falling moon, 
That like some flame-lit ruin lay, 
Thrown down before their weary way. 


They learn’d to read the sign of storms, 
The moon’s wide circles, sunset bars, 
And storm-provoking blood and flame ; 
And, like the Chaldean shepherds, came 
At night to name the moving stars. 

In heayven’s face they pictured forms 
Of beasts, of fishes of the sea, 

They mark’d the Great Bear wearily 
Rise up and drag his clinking chain 
Of stars around the starry main. 


What lines of yoked and patient steers | 
What weary thousands pushing west! 
What restless pilgrims seeking rest, 

As if from out the edge of years ! 

What great yoked brutes with briskets low, 
With wrinkled necks like buffalo, 

With round, brown, liquid, pleading eyes, 
That turn’d so slow and sad to you, 

That shone like love’s eyes soft with tears, 
That seem’d to plead, and make replies 
The while they bow’d their necks and drew 
The creaking load, and look’d at you. 
Their sable briskets swept the ground, 
Their cloven feet kept solemn sound. 


Two sullen bullocks led the line, 
Their great eyes shining bright like wine; 
Two sullen captive kings were they, 
That had in time kept herds at bay, 
And even now they crush’d the sod 
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With stolid sense of majesty, 
And stately stepp’d and stately trod, 
As if ’twas something still to be 
Kings, even in captivity. 
The Ship in the Desert, 
DRIFTING SOULS. 


Ah! there be souls none understand ; 
Like clouds they cannot touch the land, 
Drive as they may, by field or town; 
Then we look wise at this and frown, 
And we ery, “Fool,” and cry, “ Take hold 
Of earth, and fashion gods of gold.” 


Unanchor’d ships, they blow and blow, 
Sail to and fro, and then go down 
In unknown seas that none shall know, 
Without one ripple of renown. 
Poor drifting dreamers sailing by, 
They seem to only live to die. 


Call these not fools! The test of worth 
Is not the hold you have of earth. 
Lo! there be gentlest souls sea-blown 
That know not any harbor known. 
Now it may be the reason is 
They touch on fairer shores than this, 


The Ship in the Desert. 


TO RUSSIA. 


(On Her Persecution of the Jews.) 


** Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of 
the earth ?’’—Bibdle. 

Who tamed thy lawless Tartar blood ? 
What David bearded in her den 
The Russian bear in ages when 

You strode your black, unbridled steed, 

A skin-clad savage of the steeps ? 

Why, one who now sits low and weeps, 

Why, one who now wails out to you— 

The Jew; the homeless, hated Jew. 


Who girt the thews of your young prime ? 
Why, who but Moses shaped your course 
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And bound your fierce, divided force 
United down the grooves of Time ? 
Your mighty millions, all to-day 
The hated, homeless Jews obey. 

Who taught all histories to you ? 
The Jew, the hated, homeless Jew. 


Who taught you tender Bible tales 
Of honey-lands, of milk and wine ? 
Of happy, peaceful Palestine ? 
Of Jordan’s holy harvest-vales ? 
Who gave the patient Christ ? I say, 
Who gave you Christian creed? Yea, yea, 
Who gave your very God to you? 
The Jew! The Jew! The hated Jew! 


THE. WISE MEN OF THE FEAST. 


From out the golden doors of dawn 
The wise men came, of wondrous thought, 
Who knew the stars. From far upon 
The shoreless East they kneeling brought 
Their costly gifts of inwrought gems and gold 
While, cloudlike, incense from their presence 
rolled. 


Their sweets of flower-fields, their sweet 
Distillments of most sacred leaves 

They laid, low bending, at His feet, 
As reapers bend above their sheaves— 

As strong-armed reapers bending clamorous 

To give their gathered full sheaves kneeling thus, 


And kneeling so, they spake of when 
God walked his Garden’s fragrant sod, 
Nor yet had hid his face from men, 
Nor yet had man forgotten God. 
They spake. But Mary kept her thought apart 
And, silent, “ pondered all things in her heart.” 


They spake in whispers long, they laid 
Their shaggy heads together, drew 
Some stained scrolls breathless forth, then made 
Such speech as only wise men knew— 
Their high red camels on the huge hill set 
Outstanding, like some night-hewn silhouette, 


THE WISE MEN OF THE EAST. 


Drawing by Johann Ritter yon Fiihrich. 
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LITTLE BILLIE PIPER. 


Nobody knew when he came. Perhaps no- 
body cared. He was the smallest man in the 
camp. Infact he wasnot aman. He was only 
a boyish, girlish looking creature that came and 
went at will, He was so small he crowded no 
one, and so no one cried out about him, or paid 
him any attention, so long as they were all 
busily taking possession of and measuring off 
the new Eden. 

What a shy, sensitive, girlish looking man! 
His boyish face was beautiful, dreamy, and 
childish. It was sometimes half-hidden in a 
cloud of yellow hair that fell down about it, and 
was always being pushed back by a small white 
hand, that looked helpless enough in the 
battle of life among these bearded and brawny 
men on the edge of the new world. ; 

Once a saloon-keeper, the cinnamon-haired 
man of the Howling Wilderness, as the one 
whiskey shop of this New Eden was called, met 
him on the trail as he was going out with a pick 
and shovel on his shoulder, to prospect for gold. 

“ What is your name, my boy ?” 

“ Billie Piper.” 

The timid brown eyes looked up through 
the cluster of yellow curls, as the boy stepped 
aside to let the big man pass; and the two, 
without other words, went on their ways. 

Oddly enough they allowed this boy to keep 
his name. They called him Little Billie Piper. 
He was an enigma to the miners. Sometimes 
he looked to be only fifteen. Then again he 
was very thoughtful. The fair brow was 
wrinkled sometimes; there were lines, sabre 
cuts of time, on the fair delicate face, and then 
he looked to be at least double that age. He 
worked, or at least he went out to work, every 
day with his pick and pan and shovel; but 
almost always they saw him standing by the 
running stream, looking into the water, dream- 
ing, seeing in Nature’s mirror the snowy clouds 
that blew in moving mosaic overhead and 
through and over the tops of the tossing firs. 
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He rarely spoke to the men more than in 
monosyllables. Yet when he did speak to them 
his language was so refined, so far above their 
common speech, and his voice was so soft, and 
his manner so gentle, that they saw in him, in 
some sort, a superior. Yet Limber Tim, the 
boy-man, came pretty near to this boy’s life. At 
least he stood nearer to his heart than any one. 
Their lives were nearer the same level. One 
Sunday they stood together on the hill by the 
grave-yard above the Forks. 

‘Tell me,” said the boy, laying his hand on 
the arm of his companion, and looking earnestly 
and sadly in his face, “ Tell me, Tim, why it is 
that they always have the grave-yard on a hill. 
Is it because it is a little nearer to heaven ?” 

His companion did not understand. And yet 
he did understand, and was silent. They sat 
down together by and by and looked up out of 
the great cafion at the drifting white clouds, 
and the boy said, looking into heaven, as if to 
himself. 

‘*O ! fleets of clouds that flee before 
The burly winds of upper seas.”’ 
Then, as the sudden twilight fell and they went 
down the hill together, the white crooked moon, 
as if it had just been broken on the snow peak 
that it had been hiding behind, came out with 
a star. 

“How the red star hangs to the moon’s white 
horn.” There was no answer, for his companion 
was awed to utter silence. 

One day, Bunker Hill, a humped-back and 
unhappy woman of uncertain ways, passed 
through the crowd in the Forks. Some of the 
rough men laughed and made remarks. This 
boy was there also. Lifting his eyes to one of 
these men at his side, he said: 

“God has made some women a little plain, 
in order that he might have some women that 
are wholly good.” 

These things began to be noised about. All 
things have their culmination. Even the epi- 
zootic has one worst day. Things only go 
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so far. Rockets only rise so high, then they 
explode, and all is dark and still. 

The Judge stood straddled out before the 
roaring fire of the Howling Wilderness one 
night, tilting up the tails of his coat with his 
two hands which he had turned in behind him 
as he stood there warming the upper ends of 
his short legs, and listening to these questions 
and the comments of the men. At last, he 
seemed to have an inspiration, and tilting for- 
ward on his toes, and bringing his head very 
low down, and his coat tails very high up, he 
said solemnly : 

“ Pellow-citizens, it’s a poet.” Then bring- 
ing out his right hand, and reaching it high in 
the air, as he poised on his right leg: “ In this 
glorious climate of Californy ts 

“ Be gad, itis!” cried an Irishman, jump- 
ing up, “a Bryan! A poet, a rale, live, Lord 
O’ Bryan!” Aud so the status of the strange 
boy was fixed at the Forks. He was declared 
to be a poet, and was no more a wonder. Curi- © 
osity was satisfied. 

“Tt is something to know that it is no worse,” 
growled a very practical old man, as he held a 
pipe in his teeth and rubbed his tobacco between 
his palms. He spoke of it as if it had been a 
case of small-pox, and as if he was thinking 
how to best prevent the spread of the infection. 

The First Families of the Sierras. 
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MILLER, Emity (HUNTINGTON), an 
American author, born at Brooklyn, Conn., 
in 1888. Her father was Dr. Thomas 
Huntington ; her grandfather, General 
Jedediah Huntington, one of Washington’s 
staff-officers. She was educated at Ober- 
lin College. In 1860 she was married to 
Mr. John E. Miller, also a graduate of Ober- 
lin. They removed to Evanston, Ill., and 
later to St. Paul, Minn., where Mr. Miller 
died in 1882. 

Mrs. Miller’s literary work began when 
she was yet a school-girl, and she was early 
a contributor to the Independent, the Con- 
gregationalist, the Christian Union, and 
other papers, and to all of the principal 
periodicals for children. She was first 
assistant editor, and afterwards editor-in- 
chief of the Little Corporal, one of the 
earliest and best of these publications, 
her connection with it ceasing only with 
its absorption into St. Micholas. To it 
many of her stories, now published in 
separate volumes, were contributed. 

Mrs. Miller has written the Home Talks 
for the Christian Union for some years. 
She has always been active in missionary 
and Sunday-school work. In 1874she was 
one of the organizers of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, and later became 
the head of the woman’s work at Chatau- 
qua. Her works include: Highways and 
Hedges, Kathie’s Experience, Summer Days 
in Kirkwood, Captain Fritz, Little Neigh- 
bors, The Little Maid, an Easter poem, The 
Royal Road to Fortune (1875), The Parish 
of Fair Haven, and What Tommy Did 
(1876), The House that Johnny Rented, 
Fighting the Enemy, The Bear’s Den, A 
Year at Riverside Farm (1877), Unele 
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Dick’s Legacy, Thorn Apples, What Hap- 
pened on a Christmas Eve, The King’s Mes- 
senger (1891), Helps and Hindrances (1892). 
Twelve Songs of the Seasons, written 
by Mrs. Miller for Our Young Folks, have 
been set to music by Theodore Thomas. 
The following selection is from Captain 
Fritz, the story of a dog, written for chil- 
dren, but full of kindly humor and fine 
sympathy, charming to maturer minds. 


A NEW SORROW. 


No one seemed to care that the grandfather 
was dead. Some men came to see him, and 
they sat upon the table and talked and laughed. 
A woman came, too—a very old woman, witha 
cap like the one I used to wear when I nursed 
the monkey. One of the men told her that 
her turn would come next, but she did not say 
anything. He did not know that she was 
deaf, and I have heard the grandfather say, 
that was worse than to be blind. She looked 
at the grandfather, and said to herself, “Aye, 
he sees well enough now; and thereare things 
worth seeing, too.” 

I could not tell what she meant, for his eyes 
were shut, and the room was just the same as 
ever. By and by another man came, and he 
talked to the girl a long time. 

I think he was angry, for he spoke loud and 
thumped upon the floor with his cane, but the 
girl was not afraid of him. She stood up very 
straight, and looked in his face and said always 
the same thing. “ He wanted to be buried at 
St. Angelo, and he gave me the money to pay 
for everything. Here is the paper, and it 
shall be as he said. Some day, he said, Carl 
would come and plant a flower over his grave.” 

One of the men who lived in the house said, 

“ Yes, it shall be as he said. You need not 
grudge him a decent place to rest in, now he 
is dead,” 

so the men went away, and the next day 
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they put the grandfather in a box and carried 
him down the stairs. 

T kept close to them, and when they put the 
box in a carriage, I thought perhaps they were 
going to take him to the place where he would 
be made new again. 

I had not begun to be sorry then, because I 
did not know what would happen, and I 
thought if I kept close by the grandfather it 
would be all right. It was a very long way 
that we went, and after a while I began to 
know that I was hungry. When the grand- 
father would not wake up to take his soup, the 
girl set the basin down for me. 

“ Here she said, “it is a pity to waste it, 
and you are his best friend.” But I would not 
eat it. The grandfather always ate first, and 
left a portion for me, and I could not eat until 
he did. After that no one thought to feed me. 

When we came to St. Angelo I knew it must 
be the place where the grandfather wanted to 
go. It was so warm and sunshiny, with green 
grass and fountains and flowers. 

I knew the grandfather would like it, and 
I waited for them to take him out of the box. 
They did not take him out at all; they set the 
box by the side of a deep hole, and then, all at 
once, | remembered what became of Jack. 

I jumped on the box and cried and howled, 
but they drove me away, and they buried the 
grandfather deep down in the ground. Icould 
not see him; I had lost him, and it broke my 
heart. That was trouble. It was not like 
being lost, or being cold or hungry. 

It was not like being beaten, or anything 
else that ever happened to me. I did not feel 
anything or know anything but sorrow, but I 
lay down with my head close upon the ground, 
and waited and listened. 

I thought he might move or speak. They 
would not let me stay by him. The keeper 
dragged me away and shut the gate. That 
was no worse—nothing could be any worse; but 


I stood up and looked through the gate and 
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watched the place as long as I could see. When 
it was dark I lay down by the gate. 

I was no more hungry; and “when I shut my 
eyes I saw great shining things sailing along 
in the dark, like lanterns, only some of them 
had faces—the face of the man who beat me, 
and of my old master, and of the big boy who 
made me turn the wheel. : 

I cannot quite understand about dreams, 
though the magpie says it is very plain to 
him and that it is only the shadow-people 
having our good times and our bad times 
over again. I can understand about the 
good times, but what do they want of the bad 
ones? How do they know where to find us, 
and when we die, are they dead too? The 
magpie cannot tell this part, and he says it is 
not necessary to know everything. He is 
watching for another sermon, and yesterday he 
came very near getting one which blew out ata 
window, but the rector himself came to get it. 
He thinks if he could get that it would tell all 
the things we do not know. 

iL hope he will find one, for there are a great 
many things that I do not know. When I 
had to find my own breakfast and supper, and 
when I worked for the grandfather, I never 
used to think about these things; but now I 
have nothing to do but sit in the door of my 
house and wonder. I wonder about the people 
who come here, and about the white doors all 
over the cemetery, that nobody ever opens, 
because they do not belong to houses, but little 
green heaps with grass growing over them. 
Sometimes, when the moon shines very bright, 
and I cannot sleep, I walk all about among 
them, and they are always the same. There is 
no door where they put the grandfather, but 
the grass grows there, too, and it is a very 
sunny corner. 
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MILLER, Huan, a Scottish geclogist 
and author, born at Cromarty in 1802; 
died at Portobello, near Edinburgh, in 
1856. His father having died when he 
was a child, he came mainly into the 
charge of two maternal uncles, whom he 
affectionately styles his “schoolmasters,” 
and who wished him to study for the min- 
istry of the Scottish kirk. This he declined 
to do, having, as he said, “.no call” to the 
sacred office. He was, therefore, in his 
seventeenth year, apprenticed to a relative, 
who was a stone-mason and quarryman. 
He worked at this occupation, partly as a 
journeyman, and partly on his own ac- 
count, until his thirty-fourth year. During 
these years he read largely in every de- 
partment of English and Scottish litera- 
ture, and wrote for periodicals; and as 
early as 1829 put forth a volume of Poems 
written in the Leisure Hours of a Journey- 
man Mason. Even before he entered up- 
on his apprenticeship as a stone-mason, 
his attention had been turned towards 
geology, especially towards fossilography ; 
and before he had reached his thirtieth 
year, he had come to be widely known 
as a profound geologist. The trade of a 
stone-cutter is among the most unhealthy 
known. Few Edinburgh stone-cutters 
pass their fortieth year, and he gave up 
the occupation on being offered the posi- 
tion of accountant in a bank in his native 
town. 

In 1840 the newly-organized “ Free 
Church” of Scotland established at Edin- 
burgh a newspaper called The Witness, 
and invited Hugh Miller to become its 
editor, a position which he filled with 
unusual brilliancy. About 1850 he began 
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to write his book, The Testimony of the 
Rocks, upon which he labored incessantly, 
taking little sleep or exercise. The work 
was just finished when he was attacked by 
cerebral disorder, and he became aware 
that his mind was giving away. On the 
morning of October 26, 1856, he was 
found dead in his study. He had shot 
himself through the breast. He left a brief 
note for his wife, in which he said: * A 
fearful dream rises upon me: I cannot 
bear the horrible thought.” 

The principal works of Hugh Miller are: 
Poems of a Journeyman Mason (1829), 
Scenes and Legends of the North of Scot- 
land (1885), The Old Red Sandstone, 
or New Walks in an Old Field (1841), 
The Footprints of the Creator, a reply to 
Robert Chambers’s anonymous Vestiges of 
Creation (1849), My Schools and NSchool- 
masters (1854), The Geology of the Bass 
Rock (1848), The Testimony of the Rocks 
(1857). His Life has been written by 
Thomas N. Brown (1850), and Peter 
Bayne (1871). 


FIRST STUDIES IN GEOLOGY. 


Ir was twenty years last February since I 
set out a little before sunrise to make my first 
acquaintance with a life of labor and restraint, 
and I have rarely had a heavier heart than 
on that morning. I was now going to work 
in a quarry. Bating the passing uneasiness 
occasioned by a few gloomy anticipaticns, the 

ortion of my life which had already gone by 
Pad been happy beyond the common lot. I 
had been a wanderer among rocks and woods ; 
a reader of curious books, when I could get 
them; a gleaner of old traditionary stories. 
And now I was going to exchange all my day- 
dreams and all my amusements for the kind of 


~ 
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life in which men toil every day that they be 
enabled to eat, and eat every day that they 
be enabled to toil. 

The quarry in which I wrought lay on the 
southern shore of a noble inland bay—or frith, 
rather—with a little clear stream on the one 
side, and a thick fir-wood on the other. It 
had been opened in the old red sandstone of 
the district, and was overtopped by a huge 
bank of diluvial clay, which rose over it in 
some places to the height of nearly thirty feet, 
and which at this time was rent and shivered, 
wherever it presented an open front to the 
weather, by a recent frost. A heap of loose 
fragments, which had fallen from above, 
blocked up the face of the quarry, and my first 
employment was to clear them away. The 
friction of the shovel blistered my hands; but 
the pain was by no means very severe, and I 
wrought hard and willingly that I might see 
how the huge strata below, which presented so 
firm and unbroken a frontage, were to be torn 
up and removed. Picks and wedges and 
levers were applied by my brother workmen ; 
and simple and rude as I had been accustomed 
to regard these implements, I found I had 
much to learn in the way of using them. 
They all proved inefficient, however, and the 
workmen had to bore into one of the inferior 
strata, and employ gunpowder. 

The process was new to me, and I deemed it 
a highly amusing one. It had the merit, too, 
of being attended with some degree of danger, 
as a boating or rock excursion, and had thus 
an interest independent of its novelty. We 
had a few capital shots. The fragments flew 
in every direction; and an immense mass of 
the diluvium came toppling down, bearing with 
it two dead birds that in a recent storm had 
crept into one of the deeper fissures, to die in 
the shelter. I was engaged in admiring the 
poor little things, and thinking of the contrast 
between the warmth and jollity of their green 
summer haunts and the cold and darkness of 
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their last retreat, when I heard our employer 
bidding the workmen lay down their tools. I 
looked up, and saw the sun sinking behind the 
thick fir-wood beside us, and the long dark 
shadows of the trees stretching downwards 
towards the shore. 

This was no very formidable beginning of 
the course of life I had so much dreaded. To 
be sure, my hands were a little sore, and I felt 
nearly as much fatigued as if I had been 
climbing among the rocks ; but { had wrought, 
and been useful, and had yet enjoyed the day 
fully as much as usual. I was as light of 
heart next morning as any of my brother work- 
men.... 

All the workmen rested at mid-day, and I 
went to enjoy my half-hour alone on a mossy 
knoll in the neighboring wood, which com- 
mands through the trees a wide prospect of the 
bay and the opposite shore. There was not a 
wrinkle on the water, nor a cloud in the sky, 
and the brayches were as moveless in the calm 
as if they had been traced upon canvas. From 
a wooded promontory that stretched half-way 
across the frith there ascended a thin column 
of smoke. It rose straight as the line of a 
plummet for more than a thousand yards; and 
then, on reaching a thinner stratum of air, 
spread out equally on every side, like the foli- 
age of a stately tree. Ben Wyvis rose to the 
west, white with the yet unwasted snows of 
winter, and as sharply defined in the clear at- 
mosphere as if all its sunny slopes and blue 
retiring hollows had been chiselled in marble. 
A line of snow ran along the opposite hills; 
all above was white and all below was purple. 
I returned to the quarry, convinced that a very 
exquisite pleasure may be a very cheap one, 
and the busiest employments may afford leisure 
enough to enjoy it. 

The gunpowder had loosened a large mass in 
one of the inferior strata, and our first employ- 
ment, on resuming our labors, was to raise it 
from its bed. I assisted the other workmen in 
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placing it on edge, and was much struck by 
the appearance of the platform on which it had 
rested. The entire surface was ridged and 
furrowed like a bank of sand that had been 
left by the tide an hour before. I could trace 
every bend and curvature, every cross-hollow 
and counter-ridge of the corresponding phe- 
nomena; for the resemblance was no half-resem- 
blance. It was the thing itself; and I had 
observed it a hundred and a hundred times 
when sailing my little schooner in the shallows 
left by the ebb. But what had become of the 
waves that had thus fretted the solid rock; or 
of what element had they been composed? I 
felt as completely at a loss as Robinson Crusoe 
did on his discovering the print of the man’s 
foot on the sand. 

The evening furnished me with still further 
cause of wonder. We raised another block in 
a different part of the quarry, and found that 
the area of a circular depression in the stratum 
below was broken and flawed in every direc- 
tion, as if it had been the bottom of a pool, 
recently dried up, which had shrunken and 
split in the hardening. Several large stones 
came rolling down from the diluvium in the 
course of the afternoon. They were of differ- 
ent qualities from the sandstone below, and 
from one another; and, what was more won- 
derful still, they were all rounded and water- 
worn, as if they had been tossed about in the 
sea, or the bed of a river, for hundreds of years. 
There could not surely be a more conclusive 
proof that the bank which had enclosed them 
so long could not have been created on the 
rock on which it rested. No workman ever 
manufactures a half-worn article, and the 
stones were all half-worn! And, if not the 
bank, why then the sandstone underneath? TI 
was lost in conjecture, and found I had food 
enough for thought that evening, without once 
thinking of the unhappiness of a life of labor. 

The immense masses of diluvium which we 
had to clear away rendered the working of the 
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guarry laborious and expensive, and all the 
party quitted it in a few days to make trial of 
another that seemed to promise better. The 
one we left is situated, as I have said, on the 
southern shore of an inland bay—the Bay of 
Cromarty; the one to which we removed had 
been opened in a lofty wall of cliffs that over- 
hangs the northern shore of the Moray Frith. 

I soon found that I was to be no loser by 
the change. Not the united labors of a 
thousand men for more than a_ thousand 
years could have furnished a better section 
of the geology of the district than this range 
of cliffs. It may be regarded as a sort of 
chance dissection on the earth’s crust. We 
see in one place the primary rock, with its 
veins of granite and quartz, its dizzy precipices 
of gneiss, and its huge masses of hornblende ; 
we find the secondary rock in another, with its 
beds of sandstone and shale, its spars, its clays, 

.and its nodular limestones. We discover the 
still little-known, but highly interesting fossils 
of the old red sandstone in one deposition; we 
find the beautifully-preserved shells and lig- 
nites of the lias in another. There are the 
remains of two several creations at once before 
us. The shore, too, is heaped with rolled frag- 
ments of almost every variety of rocks—basalts, 
ironstones, hyperstenes, porphyries, bituminous 
shales, and micaceous schists. 

In short, the young geologist—had he all 
Europe before him—could hardly choose for 
himself a better field. I had, however, no one 
to tell me so at the time, for geology had not 
yet travelled so far north; and so, without 
guide or vocabulary, I had to grope my way as 
I best might, and find out all its wonders for 
myself. But so slow was the process, and so 
much was I a seeker in the dark, that the facts 
contained in these few sentences were the 
patient gatherings of years. 

In the course of the first day’s employment 
I picked up a nodular mass of blue limestone, 
and laid it open by a stroke of the hammer. 
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Wonderful to relate, it contained inside a beau- 
tifully-finished piece of sculpture—one of the 
volutes, apparently of an Iomic capital; and 
not the far-famed walnut of the fairy tale, had 
I broken the shell and found the little dog 
lying within, it could have surprised me more. 
Was there another such curiosity in the whole 
world? I broke open a few other nodules of 
similar appearance—for they lay pretty thickly 
on the shore—and found that there might be. 
In one of these there were what seemed to be 
the scales of fishes, and the impressions of a 
few minute bivalves, prettily striated; in the 
centre of another there was actually a piece of 
decayed wood. Of all nature’s riddles these 
seemed to me at once the most interesting and 
the most difficult to expound. I treasured 
them carefully up, and was told by one of the 
workmen to whom I showed them that there 
was a part of the shore, about two miles farther 
to the west, where curiously shaped stones, 
somewhat like the heads of boarding-pikes were 
occasionally picked up; and that in his father’s 
days the country people called them thunder- 
bolts, and deemed them of sovereign efficacy in 
curing bewitched cattle. Our employer, on 
quitting the quarry on which we were to be 
engaged, gave all the workmen a half-holiday. 
I employed it in visiting the place where the 
thunderbolts had fallen so thickly, and found 
a richer scene of wonder than I could have fan- 
eied in even my dreams. 

What first attracted my notice was a de 
tached group of low-lying skerries, wholly dif- 
ferent in form and color from the sandstone 
cliffs above, or the primary rocks a little 
farther to the west. I found them composed 
of thin strata of limestone, alternating with 
thicker beds of a black slaty substance, which, 
as I ascertained in the course of the evening, 
burns with a powerful flame, and emits a strong 
bituminous odor. The layers into which the 
beds readily separate are hardly an eighth part 
of an inch in thickness, and yet on every layer 
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there are the impressions of thousands and tens 
of thousands of the various fossils peculiar to the 
lias. We may turn over these wonderful leaves 
one after one, like the leaves of an herbarium, 
and find the pictorial records of a former crea- 
tion in every page. Scallops, and gryphites, 
and ammonites, of almost every variety pecul- 
iar to the formation, and at least some eight 
or ten varieties of belemnite; twigs of wood, 
leaves of plants, cones of an extinct species of 
pine, bits of charcoal, and the scales of fishes. 
And, as if to render their pictorial appearance 
more striking, though the leaves of this inter- 
esting volume are of deep black, most of the 
impressions are of a chalky whiteness. I was 
lost in admiration and astonishment, and found 
my very imagination paralyzed by an assem- 
blage of wonders that seemed to outrival, in 
the fantastic and the extravagant, even its 
wildest conceptions. 

I passed on from ledge to ledge, like the 
traveller of the tale through the city of statues, 
and at length found one of the supposed aéro- 
lites I had come in quest of firmly embedded 
in a mass of shale. But I had skill enough to 
determine that it was other than what it had 
been deemed. A very near relative, who had 
been a sailor in his time, on almost every 
ocean, and had visited almost every quarter of 
the globe, had brought home one of these me- 
teoric stones with him from the coast of Java. 
It was of a cylindrical shape and vitreous text- 
ure; and it seemed to have parted in the mid- 
dle, when in a half-molten state, and to have 
united again, somewhat awry, ere it had cooled 
enough to have lost the adhesive quality. 
But there was nothing organic in its structure, 
whereas the stone 1 had now found was organ- 
ized very curiously indeed. 

It was of a conical form and filamentary 
texture, the filaments radiating in straight 
lines from the centre to the circumference. 
Finely-marked veins, like white threads, ran 
transversely through these in its upper half to 
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the point, while the space below was occupied 
by an internal cone, formed of plates that lay 
parallel to the base, and which, like watch- 
glasses, were concave on the under side, and 
convexon the upper. I learned in time to call 
this stone a belemnite, and became acquainted 
with enough of its history to know that it once 
formed part of a variety of cuttle-fish, long 
since extinct. 

My first year of labor came to a close, and I 
found that the amount of my happiness had not 
been less than in the last of my boyhood. My 
knowledge, too, had increased in more than the 
ratio of former seasons; and as I had acquired 
the skill of at least the common mechanic, [ 
had fitted myself for independence. The ad- 
ditional experience of twenty years has not 
shown me that there is any necessary connec- 
tion between a life of toil and a life of wretch- 
edness; and when I have found good men an- 
ticipating a better and a happier time than 
either the present or the past, the conviction 
that in every period of the world’s history the 
great bulk of mankind must pass their days in 
labor has not in the least inclined me to 
skepticism.— The Old Red Sandstone. 
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MILLER, OLtve THorne, an Ameri- 
can author, born at Auburn, N. Y., in 1831. 
Her maiden name was Harriet Mann, and 
she was married to Dr. T. M. Miller in 
1854. She has written stories for the St. 
Nicholas and other magazines, and of late 
years has devoted herself to the study of 
birds. Her first articles appeared under 
the pen name of “ Olive Thorne,” but after- 
wards under the signature of “Olive 
Thorne Miller.” Her books include: Little 
Folks in Feathers and Fur (1879), Queer 
Pets at Marcy's (1880), Little People of 
Asia (1882), Birds’ Ways (1885), In Nest- 
ing Time (1888), The Woman’s Club, advo- 
cating female organizations (1891), Little 
Brothers of the Air, studies of birds (1892), 
A Bird Lover in the West (1894), Our 
Home Pets (1894), and also a serial story 
entitled Mimpo’s Troubles, published in the 
St. Nicholas Magazine, in 1874. 


ON THE TRAIL. 


I had just returned from a walk down the 
meadow, put on wrapper and slippers, and 
established myself by the window to write 
some letters. Pen, ink, paper, and all the ac- 
cessories were spread out before me. I dipped 
my pen in the ink and wrote “My Dear ”— 
when asound fell upon my ears; it was the cry 
of a young bird! it was near to me! it had a 
veery ring! ... 

I snatched my glass, seized my hat as I 
passed, and was out doors. In the open air the 
call sounded louder, and plainly came from the 
borders of the brook that with its fringe of 
trees divides the yard from the pasture beyond. 
It was a two-syllabled utterance like “ quee 
wee,” but it had the intermitted or tremolo 
sound that distinguishes the song of the tawny 
thrush from others. I could locate the bird 
almost to a twig, but nobody cared if I could. 
It was on the other side of the brook and the 
deep gully through which it ran, and they who 
had that youngster in charge could laugh at me. 

But I knew the way up the brookside. J 
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went down the road to the bars, crossed the 
water on the stepping-stones, and in a few 
minutes entered a cow-path that wandered up 
beside the stream. All was quiet; the young 
thrush no doubt had been hushed. They were 
waiting for me to pass by, as I often did, for 
that was a common walk of mine. 

At length I reached the path that ran up 
the bank where I usually turned and went to 
the pasture, for beyond this the cow-path 
descended, and looked damp and wild, as if it 
may once have been the way of the cows, but 
now was abandoned. Still all was quiet, and 
I thought of my letter unanswered—of my 
slippers—and—and I turned to go back. 

Just at that moment that unlucky young 
thrush opened his mouth fora cry; the birds 
had been too sure. I forgot my letters again, 
and looked at the path beyond. I thought I 
could see a dry way, soI took a step or two 
forward. This wastoo much! this I had never 
before done, and I believe those birds were 
well used to my habits, for the moment I 
passed my usual bounds a cry rang out, loud, 
and a bird flew past my head. She alighted 
near me. It was a tawny thrush; and when 
one of those shy birds, who fly if I turn my 
head behind the blinds, gets bold, there is a 
good reason for it. I thanked madam for giv- 
ing me my cue; I knew now it was her baby, 
and I walked slowly on.... 

As I proceeded, the thrush grew more and 
more uneasy. Shecame so near me that I saw 
she had a gauzy-winged fly in her mouth—an- 
other proof that she had young ones near. She 
called, without opening her beak, her usual low 
“ quee.” 

Finding a dry spot, and the baby-cry being 
ceased, I sat down to consider and to wait. 
Then the bird seemed suddenly to remember 
how compromising her mouthful was, and she 
planted herself on a branch before my eyes, 
deliberately ate that fly and wiped her beak, as 
who should say, “ You thought I was carrying 
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that morsel to somebody, but you see I have 
eaten it myself; there’s nothing up that path.” 
But much as I respected the dear mother, I 
did not believe her eloquent demonstration. I 
selected another point where I could stop a 
minute, and picked my way to it. Then all 
my poor little bird’s philosophy deserted her ; 
she came close to me, she uttered the greatest 
variety of cries; she almost begged me to 
believe that she was the only living creature 
up that gully. And somuch did she move me, 
so intolerably brutal did she make me feel, that 
for the second time | was very near to turning 
back. 

But the cry began again. How could I miss 
so good a chance to see that tawny youngster, 
when I knew I should not lay finger on it? 
I hardened my heart, and struggled a few feet 
further. 

Then some of the neighbors came to see 
what was the trouble, and if they could do any- 
thing about it. A black-and-white creeper 
rose from a low bush with a surprised “ chit-it- 
it-it,” alighted on a tree, and ran glibly up the 
upright branch as though it were a ladder. 
But a glance at the “ cause of all this woe ” was 
more than his courage could endure; one cry 
escaped him, and then a streak of black and 
white passed over the road out of sight. 

Next came a redstart, himself the head of 
a family, for he too had his beak full of provis- 
ions. He was not in the least dismayed ; he 
perched on a twig and looked over at me with 
interest, as if trying to see what the veery 
found so terrifying, and then continued on his 
way home. A snow-bird was the last visitor, 
and he came nearer and nearer, not at all 
frightened, merely curious, but madam evi- 
dently distrusted him, for she flew at him, in- 
timating in a way that he plainly understood 
that “his room was better than his company.” 

Still I floundered on, and now the disturbed 
mother added a new cry, like the bleating of a 
lamb, I never should have suspected a bird of 
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making that sound; it was a perfect “ba-ha- 
ha.” Yet on listening closely, | saw that it was 
the very tremolo that gives the song of the 
male its peculiar thrill. Her “ba-ha-ha” 
pitched to his tone, and with his intervals, 
would be a perfect reproduction of it. No 
doubt she could sing, and perhaps she does— 
who knows ? ‘ 

Now the mother threw in occasionally a 
louder sort of a call-note like “pee-ro,” which 
was quickly followed by the appearance of an- 
other thrush, her mate, I presume. He called 
too, the usual ‘“‘ quee-o,” but he kept himself 
well out of sight—no reckless mother-love 
made him lose his reason. Still, steadily 
though slowly, and with many pauses to study 
out the next step, I progressed. ‘The ery, often 
suppressed for minutes at a time, was percep- 
tibly nearer. The bank was rougher than 
ever, but with one scramble I was sure I could 
reach my prize. I started carefully, when a 
ery rang out sudden and sharp and close at 
hand. At that instant the stone I had put 
faith in failed me basely and rolled, one foot 
went in, a dead twig caught my hair, part of 
my dress remained with the sharp end of a 
broken branch, I came to one knee (but not in 
a devotional spirit), I struck the ground with 
one hand and a briar-bush with the other, but I 
did not drop my glass, and I reached my goal 
in a fashion. 

I paused to recover my breath and give that 
youngster—who I was persuaded was laughing 
at me all that time—a chance to lift up his 
yoice again. But he had subsided, while the 
mother was earnest as ever. Perhaps I was 
too near, or had scared him out of his wits by 
my sensational entry. While I was patiently 
studying every twig on the tree from which 
the last ery had come, the slight flutter of a 
leaf caught my eye, and there stood the long- 
sought infant himself. 

He was a few feet below me. I could have 
laid my hands upon him, but he did not ap- 
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pear to see me, and stood like a statue while 
I studied his points. Mamma, too, was sud- 
denly quiet; either she saw at last that my in- 
tentions were friendly, or she thought the 
supreme moment had come, and was paralyzed. 
I had no leisure to look after her; [ wanted 
to make acquaintance with her bairn—and I 
did. He was the exact image of his parents ; 
I should have known him anywhere—the same 
soft, tawny back, and light under-parts, but no 
tail to be seen, and only a dumpy pair of wings, 
which would not bear him very far. The 
feathers of his side looked rough, and not fully 
out, but his head was lovely and his eye was 
the wild, free eye of a veery. I saw the 
youngster utter his cry. I saw him fly four or 
five feet, and then I climbed the bank, hopeless 
of returning the way I had come, pushed my 
way between detaining spruces, and emerged 
once more on dry ground. I had been two 
hours on the trail. 

I slipped into the house the back way, and 
hastened to my room, where I counted the 
cost: Slippers ruined, dress torn, hand scratch- 
ed, toilet a general wreck. But I had seen the 
tawny-thrush baby, and I was happy. And 
it’s no common thing to do either; does not 
Emerson count it among Thoreau’s remarkable 
feats that 


All aer shows did Nature yield 

To please and win this pilgrim wise 
He found the tawny thrush’s brood, 
And the shy hawk did wait for him ? 
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RICHARD ALFRED MILLIKEN.— 


MILLIKEN, RicHArD ALFRED, an 
Irish poet, a native of County Cork, born 
in 1767 ; died in 1855. He may be regarded 
as the precursor of Moore, Mahony, and 
others, in a peculiar form of Irish humor- 
ous poetry. 


THE GROVES OF BLARNEY. 


The groves of Blarney, they look so charming 
Down by the purling of sweet silent 
brooks ; 7 
Being banked with posies that spontaneous 
grow there, 
Planted in order in the rocky nooks. 
’Tis there’s the daisy, and the sweet carnation, 
The blooming pink and the rose so fair, 
The datfadowndilly, likewise the lily— 
All flowers that scent the sweet open air, 


’Tis Lady Jeffers owns this plantation ; 

Like Alexander or like Helen fair, 
There’s no commander in all the nation 

For emulation can with her compare. 
Such walls surround her, that no nine-pounder 

Could ever plunder her place of strength ; 
But Oliver Cromwell, he did pummel, 

And make a breach in her battlement. 


There’s gravel-walks there for speculation 
And conversation in sweet solitude ; 
Tis there the lover may hear the dove, or 
The gentle plover in the afternoon. 
And if a lady should be so engaging 
As to walk alone in those shady bowers, 
’Tis there her courtier he may transport her 
Into some fort or all underground. 


For ’tis there’s a cave where no daylight 
enters, 
But bats and badgers are forever bred ; 
Being mossed by natur’, that makes it 
swater, 
Than a coach-and-six or a feather-be |, 
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*Tis there the lake is well-stored with perches, 
And comely eels in the verdant mud; 

Besides the leeches and groves of beeches, 
Standing in order to guard the flood. 


’Tis there’s the kitchen hangs many a flitch’en, 
With the maids a stitching upon the stair; 
The bread and biske’, the beer and the whiskey, 
Would make you frisky if you were there. 
"Tis there you would see Peg Murphy’s 
daughter 
A-washing praties forenent the door, 
With Roger Cleary and Father Healy, 
All blood relations to my Lord Donough- 
more. 


There’s statues gracing this noble place in— 

All heathen gods and nymphs so fair: 
Bold Neptune, Plutarch, and Nicodemus, 

All standing naked in the open air. 
There’s a boat on the lake to float on, 

And lots of beauties which I can’t entwine ; 
But were I a preacher, or a classic teacher, 

In every feature I’d make ’em shine. 


There’s a stone there that whoever kisses, 
Oh, he never misses to grow eloquent ; 
Tis he may clamber to a lady’s chamber, 
Or become a member of Parliament, 
A clever sporter he’ll turn out, or 
An outer-and-outer to be let alone. 
Don’t hope to hinder him, or to bewilder him; 
Sure he’s a pilgrim from the Blarney 
Stone! 


So now to finish this brave narration 
Which my poor genius could not entwine. 
But were I Homer or Nebuchadnezzar, 
’Tis in every feature I would make it 
shine. 
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MILMAN, Henry Hart, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, an English author, born in 1791; 
died in 1868. He won distinction at 
Oxford as a classical scholar, took the 
Newdigate poetical prize, and in 1815 was 
made a fellow of Brasenose College. He 
entered the Anglican ministry in 1816, 
and soon obtained a vicarage at Reading. 
He had already written a drama, Fazio, 
which was published in 1817, and was 
subsequently highly successful on the 
stage. An epic poem, Samor, the Lord of 
the Bright Islet, appeared in 1818. It 
was followed by four dramatic poems : 
The Fall of Jerusalem (1820), Belshazzar, 
and The Martyr of Antioch (1822), and 
Anne Boleyn (1826). In 1821 he was elected 
professor of poetry at Oxford, in 1835 was 
made rector of St. Margaret’s and Canon 
of Westminster, and in 1849, Dean of 
St. Paul’s. 

His permanent literary fame rests not 
on his poetical but on his historical works, 
of which he published: A History of the 
Jews (1880), A History of Christianity 
from the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of 
Paganism in the Roman Empire (1840), and 
A Mistory of Latin Christianity including 
that of the Popes to the Pontificate of 
Nicholas V. (1855). The first of these 
works provoked much adverse criticism 
by the ‘liberality’ or the ‘ unorthodoxy’ 
of its views; but the histories of Christi- 
anity were received, and deservedly, as 
great works, worthy of the highest praise. 

Dean Milman also published the Bamp- 
ton Lectures, delivered by him in 1828, a 
translation of the Agamemnon and Bacche ; 
edited Horace and Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, and left almost 
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completed a History of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, which was published by his son. A 
volume of his Hssays appeared after his 
death. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE. 


It was the 10th of August, the day already 
darkened in the Jewish calendar by the de- 
struction of the former Temple by the king of 
Babylon ; that day was almost past. 

Titus withdrew again into the Antonia, 
intending the next morning to make a general 
assault. The quiet summer evening came on ; 
the setting sun shone for the last time on the 
snow-white walls and glistening pinnacles of 
the Temple roof. 

Titus had retired to rest; when suddenly a 
wild and terrible cry was heard, and a man 
came rushing in, announcing that the Temple 
was on fire. Some of the besieged, notwith- 
standing their repulse in the morning, had sal- 
lied out to attack the men who were busily 
employed in extinguishing the fires about the 
cloisters. 

The Romans not merely drove them back, 
but, entering the sacred space with them, 
forced their way to the door of the Temple. A 
soldier, without orders, mounting on the shoul- 
ders of one of his comrades, threw a blazing 
brand into a small gilded door on the north 
side of the chambers, in the outer building or 
porch. The flames sprang up at once, The 
Jews uttered one simultaneous shriek, and 
grasped their swords with a furious determina- 
tion of revenging and perishing in the ruins of 
the Temple. Titus rushed down with the ut- 
most speed: he shouted, he made signs to his 
soldiers to quench the fire; his voice was 
drowned, and his signs unnoticed, in the blind 
confusion. The legionaries either could not 
or would not hear; they rushed on, trampling 
each other down in their furious haste, or, 
stumbling over the crumbling ruins, perished 
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with the enemy. Each exhorted the other, and 
each hurled his blazing brand into the inner 
part of the edifice, and then hurried to his work 
of carnage. 

The unarmed and defenceless people were 
slain in thousands; they lay heaped like sacri- 
fices round the altar; the steps of the Temple 
ran with streams of blood, which washed down 
the bodies that lay about. Titus found it im- 
possible to check the rage of the soldiery ; he 
entered with his officers, and surveyed the in- 
terior of the sacred edifice. The splendor 
filled them with wonder; and, as the flames 
had not yet penetrated to the holy place, he 
made a last effort to save it, and, springing 
forth, again exhorted the soldiers to stay the 
progress of the conflagration. The centurion 
Liberalis endeavored to force obedience with 
his staff of office; but even respect for the em- 
peror gave way to the furious animosity against 
the Jews, to the fierce excitement of battle, 
and to the insatiable hope of plunder. The 
soldiers saw everything around them radiant 
with gold, which shone dazzlingly in the wild 
light of the flames; they supposed that incal- 
culable treasures were laid up in the sanctuary. 
A soldier, unperceived, thrust a lighted torch 
between the hinges of the door; the whole 
building was in flames in an instant. The 
blinding smoke aud fire forced the officers to 
retreat, and the noble edifice was left to its 
fate. 

It was an appalling spectacle to the Romans 
—what was it to the Jews! The whole sum- 
mit of the hill which commanded the city 
blazed like a voleano. One after another the 
buildings fell in, with a tremendous crash, and 
were swallowed up in the fiery abyss. 

The roofs of cedar were like sheets of flame : 
the gilded pinnacles shone like spikes of red 
light; the gate towers sent up tall columns of 
flame and smoke. The neighboring hills were 
lighted up; and dark groups of people were 
seen watching in horrible anxiety the progress 
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of the destruction; the walls and heights of 
the upper city were crowded with faces, some 
pale with the agony of despair, others scowling 
unavailing vengeance. The shouts of the 
Roman soldiery as they ran to and fro, and the 
howlings of the insurgents who were perishing 
in the flames, mingled with the roaring of the 
conflagration and the thundering sound of 
falling timbers. The echoes of the mountains 
replied or brought back the shrieks of the 
people on the heights; all along the walls 
resounded screams and wailings; men who 
were expiring with famine rallied their re- 
maining strength to utter a cry of anguish and 
desolation. 

The slaughter within was even more dread- 
ful than the spectacle from without. Men and 
women, old and young, insurgents and priests, 
those who fought and those who entreated 
mercy, were hewn down in indiscriminate car- 
nage. The number of the slain exceeded that 
of the slayers. The legionaries had to clamber 
over heaps of dead to carry on the work of ex- 
termination. John, at the head of some of his 
troops, cut his way through, first into the outer 
court of the Temple, afterwards into the upper 
city. 

Some of the priests upon the roof wrenched 
off the gilded spikes with their sockets of lead, 
and used them as missiles against the Romans 
below. 

Afterwards they fled to a part of the wall, 
about fourteen feet wide; they were summoned 
to surrender, but two of them, Mair, son of 
Belga, and Joseph, son of Dalai, plunged head- 
long into the flames. 

No part escaped the fury of the Romans. 
The treasuries, with all their wealth of money, 
jewels, and costly robes—the plunder which 
the Zealots had laid up—were totally destroyed. 
Nothing remained but a small part of the outer 
cloister, in which about six thousand unarmed 
and defenceless people, with women and chil- 
dren, had taken refuge. 
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These poor wretches, like multitudes of 
others, had been led up to the Temple by a false 
prophet, who had proclaimed that God com- 
manded all the Jews to go up to the Temple, 
where He would display His almighty power to 
save His people. The soldiers set fire to the 
building: every soul perished. The whole Ro- 
man army entered the sacred precincts, and 
pitched their standards among the smoking 
ruins; they offered sacrifices for the victory, 
and with loud acclamations saluted Titus as 
Emperor. Their joy was not a little enhanced 
by the value of the plunder they obtained, 
which was so great that gold fell in Syria to 
half its former value.—Mistory of the Jews. 


THE MEETING OF LEO AND ATTILA. 


The terror of Europe at the invasion of the 
Huns naturally and justifiably surpassed that 
of all former barbaric invasions. The Goths 
and other German tribes were familiar to the 
sight of the Romans; some of them had long 
been settled within the frontier of the empire; 
they were already, for the most part, Christian, 
and, to a certain extent, Romanized in their 
manners and habits. The Mongol race, with 
their hideous, misshapen, and, as they are 
described, scarcely human figures, their wild 
habits, their strange language, their unknown 
origin, their numbers, exaggerated no doubt by 
fear, and swollen by the aggregation of all the 
savage tribes who were compelled or eagerly 
crowded to join the predatory warfare, but 
which seemed absolutely inexhaustible; their 
almost unassisted career of victory, devastation, 
and carnage, from the remotest east till they 
were met by Aétius on the field of Chalons ; at 
the present time the vast monarchy founded 
by Attila, which overshadowed the whole North- 
ern frontier of the Empire, and to which the 
Gothic and other Teutonic kings rendered a 
compulsory allegiance 3 their successful inroads 
on the Eastern Empire, even to the gates of 
Constantinople ; the haughty and contemptuous 
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tone in which they conducted their negotia- 
tions, had almost appalled the Roman mind 
into the apathy of despair. Religion, instead 
of rousing to a noble resistance against this 
heathen race, which threatened to overrun the 
whole of Christendom, by acquiescing in At- 
tila’s proud appellation, the Scourge of God, 
seemed to justify a dastardly prostration before 
the acknowledged emissary of the divine wrath: 
The spell, it is true, of Attila’s irresistible 
power had been broken; he had suffered a 
great defeat, and Gaul was, for a time at least, 
wrested from his dominion by the valor and 
generalship of Actius. But when, infuriated, 
as it might seem, more than discouraged, by 
his discomfiture, the yet formidable Hun sud- 
denly descended upon Italy, the whole penin- 
sula lay defenceless before him. Aétius, as is 
most probable, was unable, as his enemies 
afterwards declared, was traitorously unwilling, 
to throw himself between the barbarians and 
Rome. . . . Valentinian, the Emperor, fled 
from Ravenna to Rome. Tosome he might ap- 
pear to seek succor at the feet of the Roman 
Pontiff; but the abandonment of Italy was 
rumored to be his last desperate determina- 
tion. 

At this fearful crisis, the insatiable and vic- 
torious Hun seemed suddenly and unaccount- 
ably to pause in his career of triumph. He 
stood rebuked and subdued before a peaceful 
embassy, of which, with the greater part of the 
world, the Bishop of Rome, as he held the most 
‘conspicuous station, so he received almost all 
the honor. The names of the rich Consular 
Avienus, of the Prefect of Italy, Trigetius, 
who ventured with Leo to confront the barba- 
rian conqueror, were speedily forgotten; and 
Leo stands forth the sole preserver of Italy. 
On the shores of the Benacus the ambassadors 
encountered the fearful Attila. Overawed (as 
the belief was eagerly propagated, and as 
eagerly accepted) by the personal dignity, the 
yenerable character, and by the religious maj- 
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esty of Leo, Attila consented to receive the 
large dowry of the Princess Honoria, and to 
retire from Italy. The death of Attila in the 
following year, by the bursting of a blood-vessel, 
on the night during which he had wedded a 
new wife, may have been brooding, as it were, 
in his constitution, and somewhat subdued his 
fiercer energy of ambition. His army, in all 
probability, was weakened by its conquests, 
and by the uncongenial climate and unaccus- 
tomed luxuries of Italy. But religious awe 
may still have been the dominant feeling which 
enthralled the mind of Attila. The Hun, with 
the usual superstitiousness of the polytheist, 
may have trembled before the God of the 
stranger, whom nevertheless he did not wor- 
ship. The best historian (Priscus) of the period 
relates that the fate of Alaric, who had survived 
so short a time the conquest of Rome, was 
known to Attila, and seemed to have made a 
profound impression uponhim. The dauntless 
confidence and the venerable aspect of Leo, 
would confirm this apprehension of encounter- 
ing, as it were, in his sanctuary the God now 
adored by the Romans. Legend, indeed, has 
attributed the submission of Attila to a visible 
apparition of the apostles, St. Peter and St. 
Paul, who menaced the trembling heathen 
with a speedy divine judgment if he repelled 
the proposals of their successor. But this ma- 
terializing view, though it may have heightened 
the beauty of Raffaelle’s painting of Leo’s 
meeting with Attila, by the introduction of 
preterhuman forms, lowers the moral grandeur 
of the whole transaction. The simple faith in 
his God, which gave the Roman Pontiff cour- 
age to confront Attila, and threw that com- 
manding majesty over his words and actions 
which wrought upon the mind of the barbarian, 
is far more Christianly sublime than this un- 


necessarily imagined miracle.—History of 
Latin Christianity. 


The Martyr of Antioch is founded on 
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the ‘story of Margaret, daughter of a 
heathen priest, and beloved by Olybius, 
the Prefect of the East who would have 
saved her from martyrdom. In the drama 
he promises her father Callias that she 
shall be kept until the other martyrs have 
suffered, and then rescued, but she uncon- 
sciously frustrates his design. The scene 
given is the last in the drama. 


THE DEATH OF MARGARITA, 


Callias, Olybius. 
Enter Officer. 


Olybius.—What means thy hurried look ? 
Speak—speak ! 
Though thy words blast like lightning. 


Officer.— Mighty Prefect, 
The apostate priestess Margarita— 
Oly bius.— How ? 
Where’s Macer ? 
Officer.— By the dead. 
Olybius.— What dead ? 
Officer.— Remove 
Thy sword, which thou dost brandish at my 
throat, 
And I shall answer. 
Olybius. — Speak, and instantly, 
Or I will dash thee down, and trample from 
thee 
Thy hideous secret. 
Officer.— It is nothing hideous— 


’Tis but the enemy of our faith— She died 
Nobly, in truth—but— 

Callias. — Dead! she is not dead! 
Thou liest ! I have his oath, the Prefect’s oath; 
I had forgot it in my fears, but now 
I well remember that she should not die. 
Faugh! who will trust in Gods and men like 

these ? . 

Olybius.—Slave! slave! dost mock me ? 

Better ’twere for thee 
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treasure 
To purchase kingdoms. 
Officer.— Here me but awhile : 


She had beheld each sad and cruel death, 
And, if she shuddered, ’twas as one that strives 
With nature’s soft infirmity of pity, 
One look to heaven restoring all her calmness; 
Save when that dastard did renounce his faith, 
And she did shed tears for him. Then led 
they forth 
Old Fabius. When a quick and sudden cry 
Of Callias, and a parting in the throng 
Proclaim’d her father’s coming, forth she 
sprung, 
And clasp’d the frowning headsman’s knees, 
and said— 
“Thou know’st me ; when thou laid’st on thy 
sick bed 
Christ sent me there to wipe thy burning brow. 
There was an infant play’d about thy chamber, 
And thy pale cheek would smile and weep at 
once, 
Gazing upon that almost orphan’d child. 
Oh! by its dear and precious memory, 
I do beseech thee, slay me first, and quickly; 
Tis that my father may not see my death.” 
Callias.—Oh, cruel kindness ! and I would 
have closed 
Thine eyes with such a fond and gentle pres- 
sure 5 
I would have smooth’d thy beautious limbs 
and laid 
My head upon thy breast, and died with thee. 
Olybius.—Good father! Once I thought 
to call thee so, 
How do I envy thee this her last fondness ; 
She had no dying thought of me.—Go on. 
Officer.—With that the headsman wiped 
from his swarth cheeks 
A moisture like to tears. But she meanwhile, 
On the cold block composed her head, and 
cross’d 


Her hands upon her bosom, that scarce heaved, 
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She was so tranquil; cautious, lest her gar- 
ments 

Should play the traitors to her modest care. 

And as the cold wind touch’d her naked neck, 

And fann’d away the few unbraided hairs, 

Blushes o’erspread her face, and she look’d up 

As softly to reproach his tardiness ; 

And some fell down upon their knees, some 
clasp’d 

Their hands, enamor’d even to admiration 

Of that half-smiling face and bending form. 

Callias.—But he—but he—the savage exe- 


cutioner ? 

Officer. He trembled. 

Callias.— Ha! God’s blessing on 
his head ! 


And the axe slid from out his palsied hand? 
Officer.—He gave it to another. 


Callias.— And— 
Officer. — {t fell. 
Callias.— I see it— 


I see it like the lightning flash—I see it, 
And the blood bursts—my blood !—my 
daughter’s blood ! 

Off—let me loose ! 

Officer. — Where goest thou? 

Callias.— To the Christian, 
To learn the faith in which my daughter died, 
And follow her as quickly as I may. 

The Martyr of Antioch. 


GOOD FRIDAY. 


Bound upon th’ accursed tree, 
Faint and bleeding, who is he? 

By the eyes so pale and dim, 
Streaming blood and writhing limb, 
By the flesh with scourges torn, 

By the crown of twisted thorn, 

By the side so deeply pierced, 

By the baffled burning thirst, 

By the drooping death-dewd’d brow, 
Son of Man! ’tis Thou! ’tis Thou? 
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Bound upon th’ accursed tree, 

Dread and awful, who is He ? 

By the sun at noon-day pale, 

Shivering rocks and rending veil, 

By earth that trembles at His doom, 
By yonder saints that burst their tomb, 
By Eden, promised ere He died 

To the felon at His side, 

Lord! our suppliant knee we bow, 

Son of God! ’tis Thou ! ’tis Thou! 


Bound upon th’ accursed tree, 

Sad and dying, who is He? 

By that last and bitter cry 

The ghost given up in agony ; 

By the lifeless hody laid 

In the chamber of the dead ; 

By the mourners come to weep 
Where the bones of Jesus sleep ; 
Crucified! we know Thee now ; 
Son of Man! ’tis Thou! ’tis Thou ! 


Bound upon th’ accursed tree, 

Dread and awful, who is He? 

By the prayer for them that slew, 
“Tord! they know not what they do!” 
By the spoil’d and empty grave, 

By the souls He died to save, 

By the conquests He hath won, 

By the saints before His throne, 

By the rainbow round His brow, 

Son of God! ’tis Thou! ’tis Thou! 
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MILNES, RicHarpD Monckton (cre- 
ated Baron Houghton in 1863), an Eng- 
lish poet, born in 1809; died in 1886. 
He was educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, took his degree in 1831, and then 
travelled on the European Continent and 
in the East. In 1837 he entered the 
House of Comnions, of which he remained 
a member until his elevation to the peer- 
age in 1868. He put forth several volumes 
of poems, among which are: Memorials of 
a Tour in Greece (1834), Memorials of a 
Residence on the Continent, and Historical 
Poems (1838), Poetry for the People 
(1840), Memorials of Many Scenes (1848), 
Palm Leaves, Poems Legendary and His- 
torical, and Poems of Many Years (1844), 
Good-night and CGood-morning (1849), 
Monographs Personal and Social (1873), 
and Poetical Works (1876). In 1848 he 
published Zhe Life, Letters, and Literary 
Remains of John Keats, and in 1862 edited 
the Poems of David Gray, witha prefatory 
memoir. He was also the author of sev- 
eral political pamphlets. 


THE WORTH OF HOURS. 


Believe not that your inner eye 
Can ever in just measure try 
The worth of hours as they go by: 


For every man’s weak self, alas ! 
Makes him to see them, while they pass, 
As through a dim or tinted glass: 


But if in earnest care you would 
Meter out to each its part of good, 
Trust rather to your after-mood. 


Those surely are not fairly spent 
That leave your spirit bound and bent 
In sad unrest and ill-content: 
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And, more—though free from seeing harm, 
You rest from toil of mind or arm, 
Or slow retire from Pleasure’s charm— 


If then a painful sense come on 
Of something wholly lost and gone, 
Vainly enjoyed, or vainly done— 


Of something from your being’s chain 
Broke off, nor to be linked again 
By all mere Memory can retain— 


Upon your heart this truth may rise~ 
Nothing that altogether dies 
Suffices man’s just destinies ; 


So should we live, that every Hour 
May die as dies the natural flower— 
A self-reviving thing of power ; 


That every Thought and every Deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good and future meed ; 


Esteeming Sorrow, whose employ 
Is to develop, not destroy, 
Far better than a barren Joy. 


THE LONG-AGO. 


On that deep-retiring shore 
Frequent pearls of beauty lie, 
Where the passion-waves of yore 
Fiercely beat and mounted higk« 
Sorrows that are sorrows still 
Lose the bitter taste of woe; 
Nothing’s altogether ill 
{n the griefs of Long-ago. 


Tombs where lonely love repines, 
Ghastly tenements of tears, 

Wear the look of happy shrines 
Through the golden mist of years. 

Death to those who trust in good 
Vindicates his hardest blow ; 

Oh! we would not, if we could, 
Wake the sleep of Long-ago! 
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Though the doom of swift decay 
Shocks the soul where life is strong, 
Though for frailer hearts the day 
Lingers sad and overlong— 
Still the weight will find a leaven, 
Still the spoiler’s hand is slow, 
While the future has its heaven, 
And the past its Long-ago. 


GOOD-NIGHT AND GOOD-MORNING. 


A fair little girl sat under a tree, 

Sewing as long as her eyes could see: 

Then smoothed her work, and folded it right, 

And said, “Dear work! Good-night! good- 
night! ” 


Such a number of rooks came over her head 

Crying “Caw, caw,” on their way to bed. 

She said as she watched their curious flight, 

“Tittle black things! Good-night! good- 
night!” 


The horses neighed and the oxen lowed : 

The sheep’s “ Bleat! bleat!” came over the 
road : ; 

All seeming to say, with a quiet delight, 

“ Good little girl! Good-night! good-night!” 


She did not say to the Sun, “ Good-night,” 
Though she saw him there like a ball of light; 
For she knew he had God’s time to keep 

All over the world, and never could sleep. 


The tall pink fox-glove bowed his head— 
The violets curtsied and went to bed: 
And good little Lucy tied up her hair 
And said on her knees her favorite prayer. 


And while on her pillow she softly lay 

They knew nothing more till it was day: 

And all things said to the beautiful sun, 

“ Good-morning! Good-morning! our work is 
begun.” 
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MILTON, JoHN, an English poet and 
prose-writer, born at London in 1608 ; 
died there in 1674. His father, likewise 
John Milton, acquired a competence as a 
“‘scrivener,” or, as we should now say, 
“conveyancer.” Of his parents and early 
life, Milton thus wrote in after years :— 


MILTON’S PARENTAGE AND EARLY LIFE. 


I was born in London of an honest family. 
My father was distinguished by the undeviat- 
ing integrity of his life; my mother by the 
esteem in which she was held, and by the alms 
which she bestowed. My father destined me 
from a child to the pursuits of humane letters. 
He had me daily instructed in the grammar- 
school and by other masters at home. After I 
had acquired a proficiency in various languages, 
and had made considerable progress in philos- 
ophy, he sent me to the University of Cam- 
bridge, where I passed seven years in the usual 
course of studies, with the approbation of the 
good, and without any stain upon my character, 
till I took the degree of Master of Arts. 


Milton left the University at the age of 
twenty-four. His father had retired from 
active business to an estate which he had 
purchased at Horton, about seventeen 
miles from London. This was Milton’s 
home for the ensuing five years. He thus 
describes his way of life there: 


MILTON’S FIVE YEARS AT HORTON. 


On my father’s estate I enjoyed an interval 
of uninterrupted leisure, which I entirely 
devoted to the perusal of the Greek and Latin 
classics, though I occasionally visited the 
metropolis either for the sake of purchasing 
books or learning something new in mathe- 
matics or in music. In this manner I spent 
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five years until my mother’s death. I then 
became anxious to visit foreign parts, and 
particularly Italy. My father gave his con- 
sent, and I left home with one servant. 


Milton, in his Second Defence; written 
at forty-five, describes himself as he had 
been in early manhood, and as he then 
was :— 


MILTON’S PERSONAL APPEARANOR. 


My stature certainly is not tall; but it 
rather approaches the middle than the diminu- 
tive. Nor, though very thin was I ever defi- 
cient in courage or in strength ; and I was wont 
constantly to exercise myself in the use of the 
broadsword as long as it comported with my 
habit and my years. Armed with this weapon, 
as I usually was, I should have thought my- 
self quite a match for any one, though much 
stronger than myself. At this moment I have 
the same courage, the same strength, though 
not the same eyes. Yet so little do they 
betray any external appearance of injury, that 
they are as unclouded and bright as the eyes 
of those who most distinctly see. Though I 
am more than forty-five years old, there is 
scarcely any ene to whom I do not appear ten 
years younger than I really am. 


We know pretty well what Milton had 
written up to the time when at thirty he 
set out for Italy. There are several col- 
lege exercises, mostly in Latin; the Odes 
on the Nativity, the Cirewmeision, and the 
Passion; the companion poems L’ Allegro 
and Jl Penseroso, and a few other short 
pieces. These were all that he had to 
show for his University life. In the fine 
sonnet On being Arrwed at the Age of 
Twenty-three he takes himself somewhat 


to task for having as yet done so little, 
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The fruits of his five years at Horton were 
the Masque of Comus, and the Elegy of 
Lycidas. 

The history of Comus runs thus: In 
1634 John Egerton, Earl of Bridgewater, 
had been made “ President of Wales.” It 
was resolved that this event should be 
appropriately celebrated at his seat, Lud- 
low Castle, not far from Horton. Among 
the attractions was to be a “ Masque,” or 
what we should style an “amateur musical 
entertainment,” for which Milton’s friend, 
tuneful Harry Lawes, was to compose 
the music, and he induced Milton to write 
the words. It so happened that not long 
before two young sons of the Earl, and 
their sister, the Lady Alice Egerton, had 
lost their way at night in the neighboring 
forest. This incident furnished the theme 
for the Masque. The human characters 
were represented by the Lady Alice and 
her two brothers. The supra human 
characters were the Attendant Spirit, 
represented by Harry Lawes, who did 
much of the singing; Comus, a magician, 
leader of a crew of half-human, half-bestial 
revellers, who were wont to hold nightly 
orgies in the forest, and Sabrina, the pure 
** Water Nymph of the Severn,” whose aid 
had to be invoked to free the’ Lady from 
the spell which had been thrown over her 
by Comus. The Masque opens with a 
prologue, said or sung by the Attendant 
Spirit. 


THE PROLOGUE TO COMUS. 


Before the starry threshold of Jove’s court 
My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aerial spirits live insphered 

In regions mild of calm and serene air, 


be Ay Sis 
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Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth ; and, with low-thoughted 
care, 
Confined and pestered in this pinfold here, 
Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being, 
Unmindful of the crown that Virtue gives, 
After this mortal change, to her true servants 
Amongst the enthroned gods on sainted seats. 
Yet some there be that by due steps aspire 
To lay their just hands on the golden key 
That opes the palace of eternity. 
To such my errand is, and, but for such, 
I would not soil these pure ambrosial weeds 
With the rank vapors of this sin-worn world. 


And so on, for nearly a hundred lines. 
Then, hearing the approach of Comus and 
his crew, the spirit vanishes. The crew 
have hardly begun their orgies, when their 
leader hears the sound of footsteps. He 
assumes the disguise of a homely shepherd. 
Presently the lady appears, and breaks out 
into song, in the hope that she may be 
heard by her brothers. Comus draws 
near, speaking first to himself and then to 
the lady. 


COMUS AND THE LADY. 


Comus. Can any earthly mixture of earth’s 
mould 

Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment ? 
Sure something holy lodges in that heart, 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
Yo testify his hidden residence. 
How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty vaulted night, 
At every fall smoothing the raven down. 
Of darkness till it smiled.—I’I] speak to her, 
And she shall be my queen. Hail, foreign 


wonder ! 
Whom certain these rough shades did never 
breed, [song 


Dwell’st thou with Pan or Silvanus, by blest 
Forbidding every bleak, unkindly fog 
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To touch the prosperous growth of this tall 
wood ? 
Lady.—Nay, gentle shepherd, ill is lost that 
praise 
That is addressed to unattending ears. 
Not any boast of skill, but extreme shift 
How to regain my severed company, 
Compelled me to awake the courteous echo 
To give me answer from her mossy couch. 
Comus.—What chance, good Lady, hath 
bereft you thus ? 
Lady.—Dim darkness, and this leafy laby- 
rinth. 
Comus.—Could that divide you from near 
ushering guides ? 
Lady.—tThey left me weary ona grassy turf. 
Comus.—By falsehood or discourtesy, or 
why ? 
Lady.—To seek i? th’ valley some cool, 
friendly spring. 
Comus.—And left your fair side all un- 
guarded, Lady ? 
Lady.—They were but twain, and promised 
quick return. 
Comus.—Perhaps forestalling night pre- 
vented them. 
Lady.—How easy my misfortune is to hit. 
Comus.—Imports their loss besides the pres- 
ent’s need ? 
Lady.—No less than if I should my broth- 
ers lose. 
Comus.——Were they of manly prime or 
youthful bloom ? 
ie smooth as Hebe’s their unrazored 
ips. 


Comus tells the lady that he has not 
tong before seen such a pair of youths, and 
san guide her to the place. If they are 
not there or thereabouts, he will take her 
to ‘a poor but loyal cottage,” where she 
can rest in safety until morning, when the 
search can be resumed. 
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The scene now shifts to another part of 
the forest ; the two brothers are in search of 
their sister. To them enters the Attend- 
ant Spirit, who has assumed the form of 
Thyrsis, a trusted servitor of their father. 
He tells them that he has by chance 
learned that their sister has been entrapped 
by the vile wizard Comus; but he has 
come into possession of “a small unsightly 
root,” which is a sure protection against 
all enchantments; and gives them instruc- 
tions what to do. 

The scene again changes into an en- 
chanted palace, whither the lady has been 
beguiled by Comus, where a magnificent 
banquet is set out. The lady has unwit- 
tingly seated herself in an enchanted chair, 
from which she cannot rise. Comus plies 
her with seductive blandishments, which 
she indignantly repels. The brothers 
rush in, sword in hand, and put Comus 
and his crew to flight. Butthey have for- 
gotten one part of their instruction : the 
spell which held the lady fast bound in 
the chain is unbroken. The Spirit, still 
wearing the guise of Thyrsis, now enters, 
and bethinks himself that there is yet 
one resource This is to invoke the 
aid of Sabrina, the chaste Water Nymph 
of the Severn. She is invoked in song, 
and answers the summons. The last two 
scenes of the Masque are mainly musical ; 
and for them we may be sure that ‘“ tune- 
ful Harry” composed his best music, and 
gang his part in his best manner. 


THE SPIRIT AND SABRINA. 


Spirit.— Goddess dear, 
We implore thy powerful hand 
To undo the charméd band 
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Of true virgin here distrest, 

Through the force and through the wile 

Of unblest enchanter vile. 
Sabrina.—Shepherd, ’tis my office best 

To help ensnared chastity. 

Brightest lady, look on me: 

Thus I sprinkle on thy breast 

Drops that from my fountain pure 

I have kept of precious cure; 

Thrice upon thy finger’s tip, 

Thrice upon thy ruby lip. 

Next this marble venomed seat, 

Smeared with gums of glutinous heat, 

I touch with chaste palms, moist and cold 

Now the spell has lost his hold, 

And I must haste, ere morning’s hour, 

To wait in Amphitrite’s bower. 


The Nymph vanishes, amidst a burst of 
music. Thyrsis conducts the lady and her 
brothers to their father’s castle, wliere 
great rejoicings are going on. No one has 
dreamed of the perils through which the 
lady and her brothers have passed, for the 
whole action of the drama has taken place 
_within the few hours after late nightfall 
and before early dawn. The Spirit now 
puts off the human shape of Thyrsis, 
and sings the Epilogue, which closes the 
Masque. 


EPILOGUE, BY THE ATTENDANT SPIRIT. 


To the ocean now I fly, 

And those happy climes that lie 

Where Day never shuts his eye, 

Up in the broad fields of the sky. 
There I suck the liquid air 
All amidst the gardens fair 

Of Hesperus, and his daughters three, 

That sing about the golden tree. 
Along the crispéd shades and bowers 

Revels the spruce and jocund Spring; 
The Graces and the rosy-bosomed Hours 
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Thither all their bounties bring; 
There eternal Summer dwells, 
And the west winds, with musky wing, 
About the cedarn alleys fling 
Nard and cassia’s balmy smells ; 
Iris there, with humid bow, 
Waters the odorous banks that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hue 
Than her purfled scarf can show 
And drenches with celestial dew 
(List, mortals, if your ears be true,) 
Beds of hyacinth and roses, 
Where young Adonis oft reposes, 
Waxing well of his deep wound 
In slumber soft; and on the ground 
Sadly sits the Assyrian Queen; 
But far above, in spangled sheen, 
Celestial Cupid, her famed son, advanced, 
Holds his dear Psyche, sweet entranced 
After her wandering labors long, 
Till free consent the gods among 
Make her his eternal bride, 
And from her fair unspotted side 
Two blissful twins are to be born— 
Youth and Joy—so Jove hath sworn. 
But now my task is sweetly done, 
I can fly, or I can run, 
Quickly to the green earth’s end 
Where the bowed welkin slow doth bend, 
And from thence can soar as soon 
To the corner of the moon.— 
Mortals, that would follow me, 
Love Virtue :—she alone is free ; 
She can teach you how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime; 
Or, if Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her. 


Comus was written in Milton’s twenty- 
sixth year. JLycidas, written three years 
later, is an elegy upon Edward King, a 
promising young man, who had been a col- 
lege friend of Milton, and was drowned 
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while voyaging across the Irish Sea. Sev- 
eral of his college friends united to get up 
a little memorial yolume to him, to which 
Milton contributed the monody of Lycidas. 
Milton idealizes himself and his studious 
friend as shepherd youths, tending their 
flocks, and playing upon oaten flutes to 
dancing Satyrs and goat-heeled Fauns, and 
even the stolid college tutor is transformed 
into the old shepherd Dameetas. ‘‘In this 
monody,” says Milton, ‘‘the author bewails 
a learned friend, unfortunately drowned in 
1637; and by occasion fortells the ruin of 
our corrupted clergy, then in their height.” 


A LAMENT FOR LYCIDAS. 


Yet once more, O ye Jaurels, and once more 

Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude; 

And with forced fingers rude, 

Scatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 

Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear, 

Compels me to disturb your season due: 

For Lycidas is dead—dead ere his prime— 

Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer: 

Who would not sing for Lycidas? He knew 

Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 

He must not float upon his watery bier. 

Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 

Without the meed of some melodious tear. 

For we were nursed upon the selfsame hill, 

Fed the same flock by fountain, shade, and rill; 

Together both ere the high lawns appeared 

Under the opening eyelids of the morn, 

We drove afield, and both together heard 

What time the gray-fly winds her sultry horn, 

Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of 
night, 

Oft till the star, that rose at evening bright, 

Toward heaven’s descent had sloped his west- 
ering wheel. 


gia sire: 
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Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute, 

Tempered to oaten flute; _ 

ere ere danced, and Fauns with cloven 
ee 

From the glad sound would not be absent long, 

And old Dameetas loved to hear our song. 

But oh, the heavy change, now thou art gone, 

And never must return ! 


Lycidas. 
TRUE FAME, 


Alas! what boots it with incessant care 
To tend the homely slighted shepherd’s trade, 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse ? 
Were it not better done, as others use 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair ? 
Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth 
raise. 
(That last infirmity of noble minds) 
To scorn delights, and live laborious days; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
Comes the blind Fury with the abhorréd shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life. 
“But not the praise,” 
Phebus replied, and touched my trembling 
ears ; 
“Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 
Nor in the glistening foil 
Set off to the world, nor in broad rumor lies: 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove ; 
As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 
Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed.” 
Lycidas. 


A HIRELING CLERGY. 


Last came, and last did go, 

The pilot of the Galilean lake. 

Two massy keys he bore of metas “twain, 
(Lhe golden opes, the iron shujg a:main.) 

He shook his mityed locks, and thus bespake « 
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How well could I have spared for thee, young 
swain, 

Enow of such as for their bellies’ sake 

Creep and intrude and climb into the fold! 

Of other care they little reckoning make, 

Than how to scramble at tho shearers’ feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest. 

Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know 
how to hold 

A sheep-hook, or have learned aught else the 
least 

That to the faithful herdsman’s art belongs! 

What recks it then ? What need they ? They 
are sped ; 

And, when they list, their lean and flashy 
songs 

Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched 
straw ; 

The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 

But swoln with wind and the rank mist they 
draw, 

Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread ; 

Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 

Daily devours apace, and nothing said. 

But that two-handed engine at the door 

Stands ready to smite once and smite no more.” 


Lycidas. 


Early in 1688, Milton, at the age of thirty 
set out upon his visit to Italy. In his See- 
ond Defence he gives a minute account of 
his doings there, and of the favorable recep- 
tion which he. met at Florence, Rome, Na- 
ples, and elsewhere, from learned men and 
good women. The narrative thus con- 
cludes :— 


MILTON’S RETURN FROM ITALY TO ENGLAND. 


When I. was preparing to pass over into 
Sicily andGece, the melancholy intelligence 
which I recejyed of the civil comme%ions in 
England made me alter my purpose, for I 
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thought it to be base to be travelling for amuse- 
ment abroad while my fellow-citizens were fight- 
ing for liberty at home... I returned to my 
native country, after an absence of one year and 
about three months, at the time when Charles, 
having broken the peace, was renewing what is 
called the Bishop’s war with the Scots. 


Soon after Milton’s return he hired a 
commodious house in London, where, as he 
writes, ‘‘I again with rapture renewed 
my literary pursuits, and where I calmly 
awaited the issue of the contest, which I 
trusted to the wise conduct of Providence 
and the courage of the people.” Mr. Phil- 
lips, the husband of Milton’s only sister, had 
died, leaving two young sons. He under- 
took the charge of their education; and in 
time several cons of his friends were re- 
ceived into his house to share in his iustruc- 
tions. Upon this incident Johnson sncering- 
ly remarks: “Let not our veneration for 
Milton forbid us to look with some merri- 
ment on great promises and small perfor- 
mances; on the man who hastens home be- 
cause his countrymen are contending for 
their liberty, and, when he reaches the sccne 
~ of action, vapors away his patriotism in a pri- 
vate boarding-school.” —Milton himself tells 
us what were the civic duties which he con- 
ceived to have devolved upon him :— 


MILTON AS A POLEMIC. 


I saw that a way was opening for the estab- 
lishment of real liberty ; and as I had from my 
youth studied the distinctions between religious 
and civil rights, I perceived thatif I ever wished 
to be of use, I ought atleast not to be wanting 
to my Country and my Church, and to so many 
of my fellow-Christians in a crisis of so much 
danger I therefore determined to relinquish the 
other pursuits in which I was engaged and to 
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transfer the whole force of my talents and my 
industry to this one important object. 


Of all Milton’s prose writings the one 
most interesting to after times is Zhe Fea- 
son of Church Government urged against 
Prelaty ; written in 1641; not indeed, on 
account of its polemics, but for the Intro- 
duction, in which he excuses himself for 
having—temporarily as he thought—aban- 
doned poetry for polemics; and in which 
he foreshadows the nature of the poem 
which was yet to be. These two things he 
sets forth with a magnificence of diction 
altogether unequaled. 


A COVENANT WITH THE READER. 


The thing which I had to say, and those 
intentions which have lived within me ever 
since I could conceive myself anything worth 
to my country, I return to crave excuse that 
urgent reason hath plucked from me by an 
abortive and oredated discovery. And the 
accomplishment of them lies not but in apower 
above man’s to promise; but that no man hath 
by more studious ways endeavored, and with 
more unwearied spirit none shall, that I dare 
almost aver of myself, as far as life and free 
leisure will extend; and that the land had 
once enfranchised herself from this impertinent 
yoke of Prelaty, under whose inquisitorious 
and tyrannical duncery no free and splendid 
wit can flourish. 

Neither do I think it shame to covenant 
with any knowing reader, that for some few 
years yet I may go on trust with him toward 
the payment of what I am now indebted, as 
being a work not to be raised from the heat of 
youth or the vapors of wine, like that which 
flows at waste from the pen of some vulgar 
amorist, or the trencher-fury of a rhyming 
parasite ; nor to be obtained by the invocation 
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of Dame Memory and her Siren daughters ; 
but by devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit 
who can enrich with all utterance and knowl- 
edge, and sends out His seraphim, with the 
hallowed fire of His altar to touch and purify 
the lips of whom he pleases. 

To this must be added industrious and select 
reading, steady observation, insight into all 
seemly and generous arts and affairs. Till 
which in some measure be compassed at mine 
own peril and cost, I refuse not to sustain 
this expectation from as many as are not loth 
to hazard so much credulity upon the best 
pledges that I can give them.—Against the 
Prelaty. 


THE MISSION OF THE PORT. 


These abilities, wheresoever they be found, are 
the inspired gift of God, rarely bestowed, but 
to some in every age (though most abuse) 
in every nation; and are of power beside the 
office of a pulpit to imbreed and cherish in a 
great people the seeds of virtue and_ public 
civility, to allay the perturbations of the mind 
and set the affections in right tune; to cele- 
brate in glorious and lofty hymns the throne 
and equipage of God’s almightiness, and what 
he suffers to be wrought with high providence 
in His Church; to sing victorious agonies of 
martyrs and saints, the deeds and triumphs of 
just and pious nations, doing valiantly, through 
faith, against the enemies of Christ; to deplore 
the general relapses of kingdoms and states 
from justice and God’s true worship. 

Lastly, whatever in religion is holy and 
sublime, in virtue amiable or grave; whatso- 
ever hath passion or admiration in all the 
changes of what men call fortune from without 
or the wily subtleties and refluxes of man’s 
thoughts from within :—all these things, with 
a solid and treatable smoothness to paint out 
and describe ; teaching over the whole book of 
sanctity and virtue through all the instances of 
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example, and with such delight to these espe 
cially of soft and delicious temper, who will not 
so much as look upon Truth herself unless 
they see her elegantly dressed; that whereas 
the paths of honesty and good life appear now 
rugged and difficult—though they be indeed 
easy and pleasant—they will then appear to 
all men both easy and pleasant, though they 
were rugged and difficult indeed.—Against 
the Prelaty. 


Late in the spring of 1648, when Milton 
was in his thirty-fifth year, he left London, 
without telling any one where he was go- 
ing, or for what purpose. He came back 
in a month bringing with him a young 
wife, just half his age. She was Mary, the 
daughter of Richard Powell, a Royalist 
gentleman whose seat was near Oxford. In 
a few weeks she asked to pay a short visit 
to her parents. A few days after Milton 
received a message saying that she would 
never return to his house. The only 
plausible reason assigned for this desertion 
is that the “ Cavaliers” seemed to be get- 
ting the upper hand, and Sir Richard 
wished to cut loose from his Puritan son- 
in-law. This separation lasted a couple of 
years, when a turn took place in the aspect 
of public affairs. The “ Roundheads” got 
the upper hand and the crushing defeat of 
the Royalists at Naseby (June 14, 1645,) 
established the Parliamentary supremacy. 
The foolish young wife sought to be rec- 
onciled with her husband, and came 
back to his house, and with her came her 
father’s whole family. This renewed 
married life of Milton, which seemed not 
to have been an unhappy one, lasted for 
seven years, until it was ended, in 1658, 
by the death of his wife, who left him three 
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daughters, the oldest being only seven 
years old. Of these daughters a few words 
will be said hereafter. Milton was after- 
wards twice married, in 1655 to Elizabeth 
Woodcock, who fifteen months later died 
in childbed, and to whose memory he ad- 
dressed a touching sonnet; and in 1664 
when he was fifty-six years old, to Eliz- 
abeth Minshull, who was thirty years his 
junior, and who survived him more than 
half a century. 

One early tractate by Milton, the Aveo- 
pagitica, a Plea for Unlicensed Printing, 

ublished in 1644, deserves special mention 
for the sake of one of the noblest passages 
in his prose writings :— 


A BOOK NOT A DEAD THING. 


I deny not but that it is of the greatest con- 
cealment in the church and commonwealth to 
have a vigilant eye how books demean them- 
selves, as wellas men; and thereafter to confine, 
imprison and do sharpest justice on them as 
malefactors. For books are not absolutely dead 
things, but do not contain a progeny of life 
in them to be as active as that soul was whose 
progeny they are. Nay, they do preserve, as 
in a vial the purest efficacy and extraction of 
that intellect that bred them. I know they 
are as lively, and as vigorously productive, as 
those fabulous dragon’s teeth; and, being sown 
up and down, may chance to: spring up armed 
men. And yet, on the other hand, unless wari- 
ness be used, as good almost kill a man as kill 
a good book. Who kills a man kills a reason- 
able creature—God’s image ; but he who destroys 
a good book kills reason itself—kills the image 
of God, as it were, in the eye. Many aman 
lives a burden to the earth, but a good book is 
the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, em- 
balmed and treasured up on purpose to a life 
beyond life. It is true no age can restore a 
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life whereof, perhaps, there is no great loss ; and 
revolutions of ages, do not oft recover the loss 
of a rejected truth, for the want of which whole 
nations fare the worse. 

We should be wary, therefore, what persecu- 
tion we raise against the living labors of public 
men, how we spill that seasoned life of man 
preserved and stored up in books, since we see 
a kind of homicide may be thus committed— 
sometimes a martyrdom ; and if it extend toa 
whole impression, a kind of massacre, whereof 
the execution ends not in the slaying of an 
elemental life, but strikes at the ethereal essence 
the breath of reason itself—slays an immortality 
rather than a life.—Areopagitica. 


Events ran their course. King Charles I 
was overthrown, made prisoner, brought 
to public trial, and beheaded in the face of 
all the world. The great deed was hardly 
done, when Milton came out with a tract- 
ate, the long title of which sets forth its 
scope and purport : 


RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE AGAINST RULERS. 


The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates : 


Proving that it is lawful and hath been held 
so through all ages, for any person who hath 
the power, to call to account a tyrant or wicked 
king, and, after due conviction, put him to 
death, if the ordinary magistrate hath neglected 
to do it. 


This tractate goes on to argue at length 
that kings are accountable to law; that 
the right to change their rules rests in 
the people; and the right of tyrannicide 
belongs to them, to be exercised when oc- 
casion demands. These principles are set 
forth at greater length in Milton’s Pro 
Populo Anglicano Defensio, written a few 
years later in reply to Salmasius. But 
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this once famous work was written in 
Latin, and lacks something of the magnifi- 
cent sweep of diction which characterizes 
Milton’s style when writing in his native’ 
English. 

By the deposition and execution of 
Charles I. England for a while ceased to 
be a kingdom, and came to be a common- 
wealth. The new government saw that 
John Milton—schoolmaster and pamphlet- 
eer,—was a man not to be dispensed with. 
A new office was created for him—that of 
Latin secretary to the “ Council of State,” 
which assumed the administrative func- 
tions of the commonwealth. The salary 
affixed to this office was £288 a year 
—equivalent to something more than 
$5,000, expressed in money of our time 
and country.* He had also an official 
residence assigned to him; and as he had, 
moreover, a good private income derived 
from his father, he may fairly be consid- 
ered a wealthy man. Indeed, at no period 
of his life can he be called a poor man. 
His official income ceased at the Restora- 
tion in 1660; he lived from his own prop- 
erty during the last fourteen years of his 
life, eating gradually into his capital; but 
at his death he left about £1,000 ($17,500) 
to his widow. 

Milton’s eyesight began to fai] percep- 
tibly as early as 1641—first in one eye and 
then in the other—and in 1655, shortly 
after the completion of his Defence of the 
English People, he became totally blind. 
Two of his most touching sonnets relate to 


* We adopt, here and hereafter, the estimate of 
Mr. Masson, that the purchasing power of coin in 
Milton’s time was three-and-a-half times greater than 
at present ; so that the pound sterling was equivalent 
to seventeen-and-a-half of our dollars. 
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his blindness, which is also several times 
spoken of in Paradise Lost. 


ON HIS BLINDNESS. 


When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more 
bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he returning chide ; 
Doth God exact day-labor, light denied ? 
I fondly ask: But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts ; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best; his 
state 
Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 


Oliver Cromwell, King of England in 
all but name, died in September, 1658, 
leaving the protectorate to his feeble son, 
Richard, whose nominal sovereignty lasted 
about a year; but practically there was no 
government. Somehow a ‘Convention 
Parliament” was got together, which re- 
solved to restore the old order of things, 
by recalling Charles II. to the throne. 
Milton made some earnest efforts against 
this project, notably in a tractate entitled 
The Ready and Easy Way to establish a Free 
Commonwealth, and the Inconveniences and 
Dangers of re-admitting Kingship into this 
Nation. From this tractate, practically 
the last of Milton’s political writings, we 
give one passage :— 

ON HEREDITARY KINGSHIP. 

It may well be wondered that any nation, 
styling themselves free, can suffer any man to 
pretend hereditary right to rule over them as 
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their lord, whereas, by acknowledging that 
right, they conclude themselves his servants 
and vassals, and so renounce their own free 
dom... . That anation should be so valor- 
ous and courageous as to win their liberty on 
the field, and when they have won it should be 
so heartless and unwise in their counsels as 
not to know how to use it, what to do with it 
or with themselves, will be an ignominy—if it 
befall us—that never yet befell any nation 
possessed of their liberty ; worthy indeed, what- 
soever they may be, to be forever slaves. 


The Ready and Easy Way. 


When the Restoration came, it would 
have been safe to assume that there was 
not in all England a man whose head stood - 
less securely upon his shoulders than did 
that of John Milton. He had been an ac- 
complice, before and after the fact, in the 
execution of Charles I.; in his Eikonoclastes 
he had fallen tooth and nail upon Gau- 
den’s Hikon Basilike, which was supposed 
to be the production of the “ Royal Mar- 
tyr” himself. In the original draft of the 
Bill of Indemnity he was expressly ex- 
cluded from those who were to enjoy its 
benefits; and he found it advisable to go 
into hiding. But when, in August, 1660, 
the Bill was finally proclaimed, his name 
did not appear in the not very long list of 
those who were excluded. He could now 
emerge from his hiding. But for some three 
or four years he was in a sort a marked 
man, and saw “evil days.” Of these he 
speaks in that part of Paradise Lost which 
was composed about this time. 


EVIL DAYS AND SLANDEROUS TONGUES, 
Standing on earth, not rapt above the pole, 
More safe I sing with mortal voice unchanged, 
Unchanged to hoarse or mute, though fallen 

on evil days, 
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On evil days though fallen, and slanderous 
tongues, 

In darkness, and with dangers compassed 
round, 

And solitude ; yet not alone while thou 

Visitest my slumbers nightly, or when morn 

Purples the east. Still govern thou my song, 

Urania,and fit audience find, though few. 

Paradise Lost. Book VII. 


The composition of Paradise Lost was 
begun as early as 1658, but the work at 
first proceeded slowly, and was not finished 
until seven years later. It was written 
down piecemeal from his dictation by 
one person and another. It is possible, 
though by no means certain, that one or 
two of his daughters acted occasionally as 
his amanuenses. ‘These daughters were 
by no means a comfort to him, nor he to 
them. ‘Their education was very imper- 
fect, though he had taught them to read 
to him the words of Latin and Greek au- 
thors, without at all understanding their 
meaning—a task which could not but have 
been ungrateful to the young women, and 
which they performed with no good grace. 
Milton, when near his end speaks of them 
as his “undutiful daughters ;”’ and by his 
nunecupative will, dictated to his brother, 
he bequeathed nothing to them, but left 
all to his wife. They were not, however, 
wholly unprovided for, for a sum of about 
£1,000 ($5,000) had been settled upon 
their mother. This had not been touched 
by him, but remained in the hands of her 
kinsmen, the Powells, who were now 
abundantly able to pay it over—and pre- 
sumably did so, Suit was brought in the 
name of the daughters against the widow, 


and she was adjudged to pay £100 ($500) 
to each of them. 
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The detached scraps of Paradise Lost 
were revised, and probably copied out, by 
Edward Phillips, a nephew of Milton, who 
had some literary pretensions; and to his 
care is doubtless owing the remarkably 
correct manner in which the first edition 
was printed in 1667. Of this great poem 
we need not speak at length. Its finest 
passages are known by heart wherever the 
English language is spoken. The weakest 
part, in our judgment, is the Sixth Book, 
wherein the “affable angel’ Gabriel nar- 
rates to Adam the celestial colloquies be- 
tween the Father and the Son, and the 
conflicts between Michael and his angel, 
and Satan and his angels. But herein 
also is the magnificent passage describing 
the triumph of the Messiah. 


THE TRIUMPH OF MESSIAH. 


Forth rushed with whirlwind sound 

The chariot of paternal Deity, 

Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel 
undrawn, 

Itself instinct with spirit, but convoyed 

By four cherubic shapes ; four faces each 

Had wondrous; as with stars their bodies all 

And wings were set with eyes, with eyes the 
wheels 

Of beryl, and careering fires between ; 

Over their heads a crystal firmament, 

Whereon a sapphire throne, inlaid with pure 

Amber, and colors of the showery arch. 


He, in celestial panoply all armed 

Of radiant Urim, work divinely wrought, 
Ascended ; at his right hand Victory 

Sate, eagle-winged ; beside him hung his bow 
And quiver with three-bolted thunder stored, 
And from about him fierce effusion rolled 

Of smoke and bickering flame, and sparkles dire, 
Attended with ten thousand thousand saints 
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He onward came; far off his coming shone. 
So spake the Son, and into terror changed 
His countenance, too severe to be beheld, 
And full of wrath bent on his enemies. 
At once the Four spread out their starry wings 
With dreadful shade contiguous, and the orbs 
Of his fierce chariot rolled, as with the sound 
Of torrent floods, or of a numerous host. 
He on his impious foes right onward drove, 
Gloomy as night. Under his burning wheels 
The steadfast.empyrean shook throughout, 
All but the throne itself of God. Full soon 
Among them he arrived, in his right hand 
Grasping ten thousand thunders, which he sent 
Before him, such as in their souls infixed 
Plagues. They astonished all resistance lost, 
All courage ; down their idle weapons dropped. 
O’er shields and helms and helmed heads he rode 
Of thrones and mighty seraphim prostrate, 
That wished the mountains now might be again 
Thrown on them as a shelter from his ire. 
Nor less on either side tempestuous fell 
His arrows from the fourfold-visaged Four, 
Distinct with eyes; and from the living wheels 
Distinct alike with multitudes of eyes. 
One spirit in them ruled, and every eye 
Glared lightning, and shot forth pernicious 
fire 
Among the accursed, that withered all their 
strength, 
And of their wonted vigor left them drained, 
Exhausted, spiritless, afflicted, fallen. 
Yet half his strength he put not forth, but 
checked 
His thunder in mid volley; for he meant 
Not to destroy, but root them out of Heaven. 
The overthrown he raised, and as a herd 
Of goats or timorous flock together thronged, 
Drove them before him, thunder-struck, pur- 
sued 
With terrors and with furies to the bounds 
And crystal wall of Heaven, which opening wide 
Rolled inward, and a spacious gap disclosed 
Into the wasteful deep. The monstrous sight 
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Struck them with horror backwards, but far 
worse : 

Urged them behind; headlong themselves they 
threw 

Down from the verge of heaven; eternal wrath 

Burned after them to the bottomless pit. 

Hell heard the unsufferable noise ; hell saw 
Heaven ruining Heaven, and would have fled 
Affrighted ; but strict fate had cast too deep 
Her dark foundations and too fast had bound. 
Nine days they fell. Confounded chaos roared, 
And felt tenfold confusion in their fall 
Through his wild anarchy ; so huge a rout 
Incumbered him with ruin. Hell at last 
Yawning, received them whole, and on them 

closed ; 
Hell their fit habitation, fraught with fire 
Unquenchable, the house of woe and pain. 
Disburdened heaven rejoiced, and soon repaired 
Her mural breach, returning whence it rolled. 

Sole victor from the expulsion of his foes 
Messiah his triumphal chariot turned : 

To meet him all his saints, who silent stood 

Eye-witnesses of his almighty acts, 

With jubilee advanced; and as they went, 

Shaded with branching palm, each order 
bright 

Sung triumph, and him sung victorious King, 

Son, heir, and Lord, to him dominion given, 

Worthiest to reign. He, celebrated, rode, 

Triumphant through mid Heaven, into the 
courts 

And temple of his mighty Father throned 

On high; who into glory him received, 

Where now he sits at the right hand of bliss, 


Paradise Lost. Book VI. 


Another noble passage is the closing 
one of the poems where our first parents, 
after sad but yet hopeful discourse——for 
promise has been given them that the 
Paradise now lost shall yet be regained— 
take their last look at Eden. 
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THE DEPARTURE FROM EDEN. 


So spake our mother Eve, and Adam heard, 

Well pleased, but answered not; for now too 
nigh 

The rate) stood, and from the other hill 

To their fixed station all in bright array 

The Cherubim descended; on the ground 

Gliding meteorous, as the evening mist 

Risen from a river o’er the marish glides, 

And gathers ground fast at the laborer’s heel 

Homeward returning. High in front advanced 

The brandished sword of God before them 
blazed 

Fierce as a comet; which with torrid heat, 

And vapor as the Libyan air adust, 

Began to parch that temperate clime. Where 
at 

In either hand the hastening angel caught 

Our lingering parents, and to the eastern gate 

Led them direct, and down the cliff as fast 

To the subjected plain ; then disappeared. 

They, looking back, all the eastern side 

beheld 

Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 

Waved over by that flaming brand, the gate 

With dreadful faces thronged and fiery arms. 

Some natural tears they dropped, but wiped 
them soon: 

The world was all before them, where to 
choose 

Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 

They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and 
slow 


Through "Eden took their solitary way. 
Paradise Lost. Book XII. 


Paradise Regained, composed shortly 
after the completion of Paradise Lost, at 
the suggestion of Milton’s young Quaker 
friend, Thomas Elwood (so he tells us), 
though not to be compared as a whole, 
with Paradise Lost, is yet a noble poem, 
and contains a few passages—such as the 
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pictures of the Assyrian Monarchy, of 
Greece, and Rome, shown by the Tempter, 
to our Saviour—worthy to stand side by 
side with all but the best passages in 
Paradise Lost. It is to be noted that in 
Milton’s view the work of redemption was 
accomplished not by the death of Jesus— 
which was in a manner involuntary— 
but by his voluntary obedience to the 
divine law in resisting the temptations of 
the Arch-Enemy of God and man ; thatas 
Paradise was lost through the disobedience 
of one man, so it was regained by the 
obedience of “one greater Man.” 

Samson Agonistes, the last considerable 
poetical work of Milton, is a drama con- 
structed upon the Greek model, with only 
four or five speaking characters and a 
chorus. In perhaps the finest passage of 
the drama he puts into the mouth of the 
blinded Samson words which he must now 
and then have murmured of his own blind- 
ness. 


SAMSON’S LAMENT OVER HIS BLINDNESS. 


But chief of all, 
O loss of sight, of thee I most complain ! 
Blind among enemies, O worse than chains, 
Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age ! 
Light, the prime work of God, to me’s extinct, 
And all her various objects of delight 
Annulled, which might in part my grief have 

eased 3; 

Inferior to the vilest now become 
Of man or worm, the vilest here excel me. 
They creep, yet see ; I, dark in light, exposed 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong, 
Within doors or without, still as a fool 
In power of others, never in my own ; 
Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half. 
O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Trrecoverably dark ; total eclipse 
Without all hope of day ! 
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O first created beam, and thou great Word, 

“ Let there be light, and light was over all,” 

Why am I thus bereaved thy prime decree ? 
Samson Agonistes. 


Of Milton in the later years of his life 
we have quite full accounts from various 
sources. These are thus condensed in 
Vaughan’s Biographical Sketch :— 

MILTON IN HIS LATER YEARS. 


An aged clergyman who had seen him in his 
later years describes him as seated in a small 
chamber hung with rusty green, in an elbow- 
chair, dressed in black ; pale, but not cadaver- 
ous ; his hands and feet gouty, and with chalk- 
stones. He used also to sit in a gray, warm 
cloth coat at the door of his house near Bunhill 
Fields in warm sunny weather to enjoy the fresh 
air. And so, as well as in his room, he re- 
ceived the visits of distinguished poets as well 
as quality. He took little wine, and was very 
simple in his diet. In early life he injured 
his sight and his general health by night 
study, subsequently he learned to get a fair 
night’s rest, going to bed at nine, and rising in 
the summer at four, in the winter at five. 
Should he not be disposed to rise at that hour, 
some one commonly read to him. After rising 
he listened to the reading of a chapter from 
the Hebrew Bible. He then followed his 
studies till mid-day. After a brief out-door 
exercise he dined, then played on the organ or 
sang, or requested his wife, who had a good 
voice, to sing to him. He then resumed his 
mental occupations until six. From six to 
eight he received visitors. Between eight and 
nine he took a supper of olives and some light 
food, smoked his pipe of tobacco, drank his 
glass of water, and retired to rest. 


Milton died somewhat suddenly, of what 
is called “ Gout struck in,” lacking one 
month of having completed his sixty-sixth 
year. He was buried beside his father in 
the church of St. Giles, Cripplegate. 
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MINTO, WiturAM (1845-1893), a Scot- 
tish author. At Aberdeen he won high 
honors in the classics, philosophy, and 
mathematics. He then studied for a year 
at Oxford, after which he was for several 
years the assistant of Professor Bain at 
Aberdeen. In 1872 he published A 
Manual of English Prose Interature; and 
in 1874 Characteristics of English Poets 
from Chaucer to Shirley. In the latter 
year he became editor of the Hxaminer, 
and held the position for four years, after- 
wards being on the editorial staff of the 
Daily News and the Pall Mall Gazette. 
In 1880 he was appointed Professor of 
Logic in Aberdeen University. Besides 
his previously mentioned works he has 
published Daniel Defoe in the series of 
English Men of Letters (1879), The Crack 
of Doom, a novel (1885), Logie Inductive 
and Deductive (1893), Literature of the 
Georgian Era, posthumously (1895), and 
has contributed to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica biographical sketches of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Dryden, Pope, Dickens, and other 
literary men. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
vitality of Robinson Crissoe is a happy acci- 
dent, and that others of Defoe’s tales have as 
much claim in point of merit to permanence. 
Robinson Crusoe has lived longest because it 
lives most, because it was detached as it were 
from its own time and organized for separate 
existence. It is the only one of Defoe’s tales 
that shows what he could do as an artist. 

We might have seen from the others that he 
had the genius of a great artist ; here we have 
the possibility realised, the convincing proof of 
accomplished work. Moll Manders is in some 
respects superior asa novel, Moll is a much 
more complicated character than the simple, 
open-minded, manly mariner of York; a 
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strangely mixed compound of craft and impulse, 
selfishness and generosity, in short, a thoroughly 
bad woman, made bad by circumstances. In 
tracing the vigilant resolution with which she 
plays upon human weakness, the spasms of 
compunction which shoot across her wily 
designs, the selfish after thoughts which para- 
lyze her generous impulses, her fits of dare- 
devil courage and uncontrollable panic, and the 
steady current of good-humored satisfaction 
with herself which makes her chuckle equally 
over mishaps and successes, Defoe has gone much 
more deeply into the springs of action, and 
sketched a much richer page in the natural 
history of his species than in Lobinson Crusoe. 
True, it is a more repulsive page, but that is 
not the only reason why it has fallen into com- 
parative oblivion, and exists as a parasite upon 
the more popular work. 

It is not equally well constructed for the 
struggle of existence among books. No book 
can live for ever which is not firmly organized 
round some central principle of life, and that 
principle in itself imperishable. It must have 
a heart and members; the members must be 
soundly compacted and the heart superior to 
decay. In Robinson Crusoe we have real 
growth froma vigorous germ. The central 
idea round which the tale is organized, the 
position of a man cast ashore on a desert island, 
abandoned to his own resources, suddenly shot 
beyond help or counsel from his fellow crea- 
tures, is one that must live as long as the 
uncertainty of human life. 

The germ of Robinson Crusoe, the actual 
experience of Alexander Selkirk, went floating 
about for several years, and more than one 
artist dallied with it, till it finally settled and 
took root in the mind of one man of his genera- 
tion most capable of giving it a home and 
working out its artistic possibilities. Defoe 
was the only man of letters in his time who 
might have been thrown on a desert island 
without finding himself at a loss what to do, 
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The art required for developing the position in 
imagination was not of a complicated kind, and 
yet it was one of the rarest of gifts. Some- 
thing more was wanted than simply conceiving 
what a man in such a situation would probably 
feel and probably do. Above all, it was neces- 
sary that his perplexities should be unexpected ; 
and his expedients for meeting them unexpected 
yet both perplexities and expedients so real 
and life-like that, when we were told them, 
we should wonder we had not thought of them, 
before. One gift was indispensable for this 
however many might be accessory, the genius 
of circumstantial invention—not a very exalted 
order of genius, perhaps, but quite as rare as 
any other intellectual prodigy. .. . 

Looking at Defoe’s private life it is not 
difficult to understand the peculiar fascination 
which such a problem as he solved in Robinson 
Crusoe must have had for him. It was not 
merely that he had passed a life of uncertainty, 
often on the verge of precipices, and often 
saved from ruin by a buoyant energy which 
seems almost miraculous; not merely that, as 
he said of himself in one of his diplomatic 
appeals for commiseration, 

‘* No man hath tasted differing fortunes more, 

For thirteen times have I been rich and poor.” 

But when he wrote Robinson Crusoe, it was 
one of the actual chances of his life, and by no 
means a remote one, that he might be cast all 
alone on an uninhabited island. We see from 
his letters to Dela Faye how fearful he was of 
having “mistakes” laid to his charge by the 
Government in the course of his secret services. 
His former changes of party had exposed 
him, as he well knew, to suspicion. A false 
step, a misunderstood paragraph, might have 
had ruinous consequences for him. If the 
Government had prosecuted him for writing 
anything offensive to them, refusing to believe 
that it was put in to amuse the Tories, transpor- 
tation might very easily have been the penalty. 
He had made so many enemies in the press 
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that he might have been transported without a 
voice being raised in his favor, and the mob 
would not have interfered to save a Govern- 
ment spy from the plantations... . . But 
whatever it was that made the germ idea of 
Robinson Crusoe take root in Defoe’s mind, 
he worked it out as an artist. 

Artists of a more emotional type might have 
drawn much more elaborate and affecting word- 
pictures of the mariner’s feelings in various 
trying situations, gone much deeper into his 
changing moods, and shaken our souls with 
pity and terror over the solitary castaway’s 
alarms and fits of despair. Defoe’s aims lay 
another way. This Crusoe is not a man given 
to the luxury of grieving. If he had begun to 
pity himself, he would have been undone. 
Perhaps Defoe’s imaginative force was not ofa 
kind that could have done justice to the agonies 
of a shipwrecked sentimentalist; he has left no 
proof that it was; but if he had represented 
Crusoe bemoaning his misfortunes, brooding 
over his fears, or sighing with Ossianic sorrow 
over his lost companions and friends, he would 
have spoiled the consistency of the character. 
The lonely man had his moments of panic and 
his days of dejection, but they did not dwell in 
his memory. Defoe no doubt followed his own 
natural bent, but he also showed true art in 
confining Crusoe’s recollections as closely as he 
does to his efforts to extricate himself from dif- 
ficulties that would have overwhelmed a man 
of softer temperament. The subject had fascin- 
ated him, and he found enough in it to engross 
his powers without travelling beyond its limits 
for diverting episodes, as he does more or less 
in all the rest of his tales. The diverting 
episodes in Robinson Crusoe all help the veri- 
similitude of the story.— Daniel Defoe. 
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MISTRAL, Freépirric, a French poet, 
born at Maillane, near Saint Rémy, in 1830. 
His father, a wealthy farmer, sent him to 
college at Avignon and Montpellier. He 
then studied law at Aix, and having taken 
his diploma, went home, and soon became 
a member of a small society of young men 
styling themselves felibres, all of whom, as 
pupils in early life of Joseph Roumanille, 
a Provengal schoolmaster, had become im- 
bued with an enthusiastic admiration for 
the southern speech. ‘Their object was the 
revival and popularization in literature of 
the Provengal dialect. Mistral conceived 
the idea of employing itin sustained poetic 
narrative, and in 1859 produced Miréio, a 
tale of love and sorrow, filled with charm- 
ing pictures of nature and of unsophisti- 
cated life. It was published witha parallel 
French version, and was enthusiastically 
received. In 1867 he published another 
poem, Calendau, in 1875 another entitled 
Lis Isclo d’ Or (The Golden Shoes). Tresor 
dou Feélibrige (2 vols. 1878-86), a diction- 
arv of the dialects of Provence. Nerto 
(1884), a Provengal romance, La Rémo 
Jano (1890), a tragedy. Miréio has been 
translated into English prose by H. C. 
Grant, and into English verse by H. Crich- 
ton and Harriet Waters Preston, the last 
of whom has given in her volume on 
Troubadours and Trowveéres several beau- 
passages from Calendau. 

THE FLIGHT OF MIRKIO. 
Mireio lay upon her little bed, 
Clasping in both her hands her burning head. 
Dim was the chamber; for the stars alone 
Saw the maid weep, and heard her piteous moan, 
“Help, Mother Mary, in my sore distress! 
Oh, cruel Fate! Oh, Father pitiless,....... 
“T would the wealthy lands that make me weep 
Were hid for evermore in the great deep! 


Ah, had I in a serpent’s hole been born, 
15_R 
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Of some poor vagrant, I were less forlorn! 
For then if any lad, my Vincen even, 


Had asked my hand, mayhap it had been given.” ° 


So on her pallet the sweet maid lay sobbing, 
Fire in her heart and every vein a-throbbing, 
And all the happy time remembering— 

Oh, calm and happy !—of her love’s fair spring, 
Until a word in Vincen’s very tone 

Comes to hermemory. “’Twas you, my own,— 


“Twas you,” she cried, ‘“ Came one day to the 
farm, 

And said, ‘If ever thou dost come to harm,— 

If any lizard, wolf, or poisonous snake 

Even should wound thee with its fang—betake 

Thyself forthwith to the most holy Saints, 

Who cure all ills, and hearken all complaints.’ 


“ And sure I am in trouble now,” she said: 
“Therefore we ’ll go, and come back comforted.” 
Then lightly from her white cot glided she, 
And straightway opened with a shining key, 
The wardrobe where her own possessions lay: 
It was of walnut good, and carven gay. 


Here were her childhood’s little treasures all 
Here sacredly she kept the coronal 

Worn at her first communion, and anear 
There lay a withered sprig of lavender; 

And a wax taper almost burned, as well, 
Once blessed, the distant thunder to dispel. 


A smart red petticoat she first prepares, 
Which she herself had quilted into squares,- 
Of needle work a very masterpiece ; 

And round her slender waist she fastens this ; 
And over it another, finer one 


She draws; and next doth a black bodice don, 


And fastens firmly with a pin of gold. 

On her white shoulders, her long hair unrolled, 
Curling, and loose like a dark garment, lay, 
Which, gathering up, she swiftly coils away 


Be ey 
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Under a cap of fine, transparent lace; 
Then decks the veiled tresses. with all grace, 


Thrice with a ribbon blue encircling them— 

The fair young brow’s Arlesian diadem. 

Lastly, she adds an apron to the rest, 

And folds a muslin kerchief o’er her breast. 

In her dire haste, alone, the child forgat 

The shallow-crowned, broad-brimmed Proven- 
gal hat, 


That might have screened her from the mortal 
heat. 

But, so arrayed, crept forth on soundless feet 

Adown the wooden staircase, in her hand 

Her shoes, undid the heavy door-bar, and 

Her soul unto the watchful saints commended, 

As away like a wind of night she wended. 


It was the hour when constellations keep 
Their friendly watch o’er followers of the deep. 
[he eye of St. John’s eagle flashed afar 

As it alighted on a burning star, 

One of the three where the evangelist 

Hath his alternate dwelling. Cloud nor mist 


Defaced the dark serene of star-lit sky ; 
But the great chariot of souls went by 
On wingéd wheels along the heavenly road, 
Bearing away from earth its blessed load. 
Far up the shining steeps of Paradise, 
The circling hills behold it as it flies. 
Miréio, Transl. of Harriet Waters Preston. 


A PROVENGAL BALLAD. 


At Arles, in the Carlovingian days, 
By the swift Rhéne water, 
A hundred thousand on either side, 
Christian and Saracen fought till the tide 
Ran red with the slaughter. 


May God forefend such another flood 
Of direful war! 
The Count of Orange, on that black morn, 
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By seven great kings was overborne, 
And fled afar, 


When as he would avenge the death 
Of his nephew slain. 

Now are the kings upon his trail; 

He slays as he flies ; like fiery hail 
His sword-strokes rain. 


He hies him into the Aliscamp, 

No shelter there ! 
A Moorish hive in the house of the dead. 
And hard he spurs his goodly steed 

In his despair. 


Over the mountain and over the wood, 
Flies Count Guillaume ; 

By sun and by moon he ever sees 

Che coming cloud of his enemies ; 
Thus gains his home, 


alts, and lifts at the castle gate 
A mighty ery, 
Salling his haughty wife by name: 
““Guibour, Guibour, my gentle dame, 
Open! ’Tis I! 


“ Open the gate to thy Guillaume, 
Fa’en is the city 

By thirty thousand Saracen, 

Jo! they are hunting me to my den. 
Guibour, have pity!” 


But the countess from the rampart cried: 
“ Nay, chevalier, 

I will not open my gates to thee ; 

For, save the women and babes,”’ said she, 


“ Whom I shelter here, 


“And the priest who keeps the lamps alight, 
Alone am I. 

My brave Guillaume and his barons all 

Are fighting the Moor by the ae wall, 
And scorn to fly!” : p 
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**Guibour, Guibour, it is I myself ! 

And those men of mine 
(God rest their souls!) they are dead,” he cried 
“Or rowing with slaves on the salt sea-tide. 

I have seen the shine 


“Of Arles on fire in the dying day 
I have heard one shriek 

Go up from all the arenas where 

The nuns disfigure their bodies fair, 
Lest the Marron wreak 


“ His brutal will, Avignon’s self 
Will fall to-day! 
Sweetheart, I faint ; oh, let me in 
Before the savage Mograbin 
Fall on his prey !” 


“T swear thou liest,” cried Guibour, 
“Thou base deceiver! 

Thou art perchance thyself a Moor 

Who whinest thus outside my door,—~ 
My Guillaume, never! 


“ Guillaume to look on burning towns, 
And fired by—thee / 
Guillaume to see his comrades die, 
Or borne to sore captivity, 
And then to flee / 


“He knows not flight! He is a tower 
Where others fly ! 
The heathen spoiler’s doom is sure, 
The virgin’s honor aye secure, 
When he is by!” 


Guillaume leapt up, his bridle set 
Between his teeth, 
While tears of love, and tears of shame, 
Under his burning eyelids came, 
And hard drew breath, 


And seized his sword, and plunged his spurs 
Right deep, and so 
A storm, a demon, did descend 
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To roar and smite, to rout and rend, 
The Moorish foe. 


As when one shakes an almond-tree, 
The heathen slain 
Upon the tender grass fall thick, 
Until the flying remnant seek 
Their ships again. 


Four kings with his own hand he slew, 
And when once more 

He turned him homeward from the fight, 

Upon the drawbridge long in sight 
Stood brave Guibour. 


“ By the great gateway enter in, 
My Lord!” she cried, 
And might no further welcome speak, 
But loosed his helm, and kissed his cheek 
With tears of pride. 
Calendau, Transl. of Harriet W. Preston. 


THE FISHER-FOLK. 


I would you once had seen the goodly sight, 
The Cassis men under the evening light! 
And in the cool, when they put out to sea, 
Hundreds of fishing craft go silently 

And lightly forth, like a great flock of plover, 
And spread abroad the heaving billows over. 


And the wives linger in the lone doorways, 
Watching, with what a long and serious gaze ! 
For the last glimmer of the swelling sail. 

And if the sea but freshen, they turn pale; 
For well they know how treacherous he is, 
That cruel deep,—for all his flatteries. ... 


But when the salt sea thunders with the 
shocks 

Of rude assault from the great equinox, 

And bits of foundered craft bestrew the shores, 

Then can we naught but close our cottage doors 

And young and old about the warm fireside 

Wait the returning of the summer-tide. 


rr 
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Al! those were evenings,—when the autumn 
gales 

Blew loud, and mother mended the rent sails 

With homespun thread ; ay, and we youngsters 
too 

Were set to drive the needle through and 
through 

The gaping nets, and tie the meshes all 

There where they hung suspended on the wall. 


And in his tall chair by the ingle nook 

My father sat, with aye some antique book 

Laid reverently open on his knee. 

And “ Listen, and forget the rain,” quoth he, 

Blew back his mark, and read some tale divine 

Of old Provengal days, by the fire-shine. 
Calendau. Transl. of Harriet Waters Preston. 


A PICTURE. 


Afar over the sage-fields hummed the bees. 
Fluttered the birds about the sumac-trees. 
How lucid was the air of that sweet day! 

How fair upon the slopes the shadows lay ! 
The ranged and pillared rocks seemed to upbear 
Levels of green land, like some altar stair. 


O’er the sheer verge the golden pumpkin hung 
His heavy head, the rock-born aloes flung 

Its flowery rays abroad like God’s own luster. 
Deep in the dells, full many a coral cluster 
The barberry ripened. The pomegranate red 
Reared like an Indian cock its crested head.— 


Calendau. Transl of Harriet Waters Preston. 


ORMSBY MACKNIGHT MITCHEL.— 


MITCHEL, Ormsspy MACKNIGHT, an 
American astronomer and soldier, born at 
Morganfield, Kentucky, July 28, 1809; 
died at Beaufort, S. C., October 30, 1862. 
He graduated at the Military Academy, at 
West Pointin 1829. He was assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics at West Point for 
two years; joined his company at St. Au- 
gustine, Florida, in 1831, and resigned his 
commission in September, 1832. He had 
read law while teaching at West Point, and 
opened a law office at Cincinnati. In 1836 
he was chosen professor of mathematics 
and civil engineering in Cincinnati Col- 
lege. Among the subjects upon which he 
lectured was astronomy, in which he soon 
became especially interested. He was in- 
vited to lecture upon astronomy outside the 
college. These lectures excited so much 
attention that he resolved to establish an 
observatory at Cincinnati. By his exer- 
tions funds were raised sufficient for the 
purchase of a fine telescope, and in 1842 he 
went to Europe in order to make the pur- 
chase, and to study the manner of working 
in the great English observatories. Upon 
his return after six months, the erection of 
an observatory building was begun under 
his supervision, the corner-stone being laid 
by John Quincy Adams, November 9, 1848. 
Mitchel agreed to conduct the observatory 
for ten years without salary, he depending 
for support upon his salary as professor in 
the college. The observatory building 
was not quite finished when the college 
was burned to the ground, and Mitchel’s 
professorship came toan end. He resolved 
to lecture upon astronomy in order to raise 
funds. His lectures met with marked suc- 
cess throughout the country, and the pur- 
pose for which they were undertaken was 
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accomplished. These lectures, ten in num. 
ber, were published in a volume in 1848, 
under the title, The Planetary and Stellar 
Worlds. In 1858 Professor Mitchel ac- 
cepted the office of superintendent of the 
Dudley Observatory at Albany, N. Y., al- 
though he retained the nominal superinten- 
dency of the Cincinnati Observatory, the 
duties being performed by an assistant. 

Upon the breaking out of the civil war 
Mitchel offered his services to the Govern- 
ment. Of his brief military career it need 
here be said that it gave evidence of mil- 
itary capacity of the highest order. He 
died of malarial fever on the 30th of Oct- 
ober, 1862. Besides the Planetary and 
Stellar Worlds, he wrote Popular Astron- 
omy (1860), anda fragment on The Astron- 
omy of the Bible, published after his death 
(1868.) His Life has been written by his 
son, F. A. Mitchel (1887). 


THE THEOSOPHY OF ASTRONOMY. 


If there be anything which can lead the mind 
upward to the Omnipotent Ruler of the universe, 
and give toit an approximate knowledge of His 
incomprehensible attributes, it is to be found in. 
the grandeur and beauty of His works. 

If you would know His glory, examine the 
interminable range of suns and systems which 
crowd the Milky Way. Multiply the hundred 
millions of stars which belong to our own “is- 
land universe” by the thousands of those astral 
systems that exist in space, within the range 
of human vision, and then you may form some 
idea of the infinitude of His kingdom: for, lo! 
these are but a part of His ways. Examine the 
scale on which the universe is built; compre- 
hend, if you can, the vast dimensions of our sun ; 
Stretch outward through his system, from planet 
to planet, and circumscribe the whole within 
the immense circumference of Neptune’s orbit. 
This is but a single unit out of the myriads of 
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similar systems. Take the wings of light, and 
flash with impetuous speed, day and night, 
and month and year, till youth shall wear away, 
and middle age is gone, and the extremest limit 
of human life has been attained. Count every 
pulse, and at each speed on your way one hun- 
dred thousand miles, and when a hundred years 
have rolled by, look out and behold! The throng- 
ing millions of blazing suns are still around you, 
each separated from the other by sucha distance 
that in this journey of a century you have 
only left half a score behind you. 

Would you gather some idea of the Eternity 
past of God’s existence, go to the astronomer, 
and bid him lead you with him in one of his 
walks through space; and as he sweeps out- 
ward from object to object, from universe to 
universe, remember that the light from those 
filmy stains on the deep pure blue of heaven, 
now falling on your eye, has been traversing 
space for a million years. 

Would you gather some knowledge of the 
Omnipotence of God, weigh the earth on which 
we dwell; then count the millions of its inhab- 
tants that have come and gone for the last six 
thousand years. Unite their strength into one 
arm, and test its power to move the earth. It 
could not stir it a single foot ina thousand years. 
And yet under the omnipotent hand of God not 
a minute passes that it does not fly for more 
than a thousand miles. But this is a mere 
atom—the most insignificant point among His 
innumerable worlds. At his bidding every 
planet and satellite and comet and the sun him- 
self, fly onward in their appointed courses. His 
single arm guides the millions of sweeping suns, 
and around His throne circles the great con- 
stellation of unnumbered universes. 

Would you comprehend the idea of the om- 
niscience of God, remember that the highest pin- 
nacle of knowledge reached by the whole human 
race, by the combined efforts of its brightest in- 
tellects, has enabled the astronomer to compute 
approximately the perturbations of the planet- 
ary worlds. He has predictod roughly the 
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returns of half a score of comets. But God has 
computed the mutual perturbations of millions 
of suns and planets and comets and worlds with- 
out number, through the ages that are passed 
and throughout the ages that are yet to come— 
not approximately, but with perfect and abso- 
lute precision. The universe is in motion— 
system rising above system, cluster above clus- 
ter, nebulaabove nebula—all majestically sweep- 
ing around under the providence of God, whe 
alone knows the end from the beginning, and 
before whose glory and power all intelligent 
beings, whether in heaven or on earth, should 
bow with humility and awe. 

Would you gain some idea of the wisdom 
of God, look to the admirable adjustments of 
the magnificent retinue of planets which sweep 
around thesun. Every globe has been weighed 
and poised, every orbit has been measured and 
bent to its beautifulform. Allis changing; but 
the laws fixed by the wisdom of God, though 
they permit the rocking to and fro of the system, 
never introduce disorder or lead to destruction. 
All is perfect and harmonious; and the music 
of the spheres that buzz and roll round our sun 
is echoed by that of ten millions of moving 
worlds that sing and shine around the bright 
suns that reign above. 

If overwhelmed with the grandeur and maj- 
esty of the universe of God, we are led to exclaim 
with the Hebrew poet-king, “when I consider 
Thy heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars which Thou hast ordained, 
what is man, that Thou art mindful of him? 
and the son of man, that Thou visitest him ? ” 
If fearful that the eye of God may overlook 
us in the immensity of His kingdom, we have 
only to call to mind that other passage—“ Yet 
Thou hast made him but a little lower than 
the angels, and hast crowned him with glory 
and honor. Thou madest him to have domin- 
ion over all the works of Thy hand; Thou hast 
put all things under his feet.” Such are the 
teachings of the Word, and such are the lessons 
of the works of God.— The Planetary and Stel- 
lar Worlds. 
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MITCHELL, DonaLpD GRANT, an 
American author, born at Norwich, Conn., 
in 1822. He graduated at Yale in 1841 ; 
after which he worked for three years on 
a farm belonging to his grandfather. In 
1844 he went to Europe, where he spent 
two years, and collected materials for his 
first book, Fresh Gleanings ; or, A New 
Sheaf from the Old Field of Continental 
Europe (1847). This and several of his 
later works, appeared under the pseudo- 
nym of “Ike Marvel.” In 1848 he again 
went to Europe, and was at Paris at the 
time of the outbreak in June of that year ; 
scenes of which are narrated in his Battle 
Summer (1849.) In 1853 he was ap- 
pointed U. 8. consul at Venice ; but soon 
resigned the position. In 1855 he bought 
a farm of two hundred acres near New 
Haven, Conn., which has since been his 
residence. He has been a frequent con- 
tributor to periodicals, and a selection 
from these contributions has been collected 
into a volume entitled Bound Together. 
Besides the books already mentioned, he 
has published: Zhe Lorgnette; or, Studies 
of the Town, which first appeared in 
weekly numbers (1849); Reveries of a 
Bachelor (1850); Dream Life (1851) ; 
My Farm of Edgewood (1863); Seven 
Stories, with a Basement and an Attic 
(1864) ; Wet Days at Edgewood (1865) ; 
‘Dr. Johns, a novel (1866) ; Pictures of 
Edgewood (1869); About Old Story- 
Tellers (1877) ; Daniel Tyler : a Memorial 
Volume (1888); English Lands and Let- 
ters (1889-90). 


REVERIES AND REALITIES, 


This book is neither more nor less than it 
pretends to be. It is a collection of those 
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floating reveries which have from time to 
time drifted across my brain. I never yet met 
with a bachelor who had not had his share of just 
such floating visions; and the only difference 
between us lies in the fact that I have tossed 
them from me in the shape of a rock. If they 
had been worked over with more unity of 
design, I dare say I might have made a respect- 
able novel. As it is, I have chosen the 
honester way of setting them down as they 
came seething from my thought, with all their 
crudities and contrasts uncovered. As for the 
_ truth that les in them, the world may believe 
what it likes; for, having written them to 
fumor the world, it would be hard if I should 
curtail any of its privileges of judgment. I 
should think there was as much truth in them 
™s In most reveries. . . . 

As for the style of the book, I have nothing 
‘o say for it, except to refer to my title— 
Reveries of a Bachelor: or, A Book of the 
Heart. These are not Sermons nor Essays, 
aor Criticisms; they are only reveries; and 
if the reader should stumble upon occasional 
magniloquence, or be worried with a little too 
much sentiment, pray let him remember that 
Iam dreaming. But while I say this in the 
hope of nicking off the wiry edge of my 
reader’s judgment, I shall yet stand up boldly 
for the general tone and character of the book. 
Jf there is bad feeling in it, or insincerity, or 
shallow sentiment, or any foolish depth of 
affection displayed, I am responsible, and the 
critics may expose it to their hearts’ content. 

Reveries of a Bachelor. 


Dream-Life was dedicated to Washing- 
ton Irving. To a new edition shortly 
after the death of Irving, a chapter was 
prefixed relating to him. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 


In the summer of 1852 Mr. Irving made a 
stay of a few weeks at Saratoga; and, by good 
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fortune, I chanced to occupy a room upon the 
same corridor of the hotel, within a few doors 
of his, and shared many of his early morning 
walks to the “Spring.” What at once struck 
me very forcibly in the course of these walks 
was the rare alertness and minutness of his 
observation. Not a fair young face could dash 
past us in its drapery of muslin, but the eye 
of the old gentleman—he was then almost 
seventy—drank in all its freshness and beauty, 
with the keen appetite and the graceful admi- 
ration of a boy; not a dowager brushed past us, 
bedizened with finery, but he fastened the 
apparition in his memory with some piquant 
remark, as the pin of an entomologist fastens 
a gaudy fly. No rheumatic old hero-invalid, 
battered in long wars with the doctors, no 
droll marplot of a boy, could appear with- 
in range, but I could see in the changeful 
expression of my companion, the admeas- 
‘urements and quiet adjustment of the appeal 
which either made upon his sympathy or his 
humor. A flower, a tree, a burst of music, 
a country market man hoist upon his wagon 
of cabbage—all these by turns caught and 
engaged his attention, however little they 
might interrupt the flow of his talk. 

He was utterly incapable of being “ lionized.” 
Time and again, under the trees in the court 
of the hotel, did I hear him enter upon some 
pleasant story, lighted up with that rare turn 
of his eye and by his deft expressions; when, 
as chance acquaintances grouped around him, 
as is the way of watering places, and eager 
listeners multiplied, his hilarity and _ spirit 
took a chill from the increasing auditory, and 
drawing abruptly to aclose, he would sidle 
away with afriend, and be gone... . 

I saw Mr. Irving afterwards repeatedly in 
New York, and passed two delightful days at 
Sunnyside. I can never forget a drive with 
him on a crisp autumn morning through Sleepy 
Hollow and all the notable localities of his 
neighborhood, in the course of which he called 
my attention, in the most unaffected and 
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incidental way, to those which had been spe- 
cially illustrated by his pen, and with a rare 
humor recounted to me some of his boyish 
adventures among the old Dutch farmers of 
that region. 

Most of all it is impossible for me to forget 
the rare kindliness of his manner, his friendly 
suggestions, and the beaming expression of his 
eye. I met it last at the little stile from 
which I strolled away to the railway station. 
When I saw the kind face again, it was in the 
coffin at the little church where he attended 
services. But the eyes were closed, and the 
wonderful radiance of expression gone. It 
seemed to me that death never took away 
more from a living face. It was but a cold 
shadow lying there of the man who had taught 
a nation to love him.—Dream-Life. 


THE INVENTION OF EDGEWOOD. 


I have a recollection of making my way 
through the hedging lilacs, and ringing with 
nervous haste at the door-bell; andas I turned, 
the view from the slope seemed to me even 
wider and more enchanting than from the car- 
riage. Ihave a fancy that a middle-aged man, 
with iron-gray whiskers, answered my summons 
in his shirt-sleeves, and proposed joining me 
directly under some trees which stood a little 
way to the north. I recollect dimly a little 
country coquetry of his about unwillingness to 
sell, or to name a price; and yet how he kindly 
pointed out to me the farm-lands which lay 
below upon the flat, and the valley where his 
cows were feeding just southward, and how the 
hills rolled up grandly westward, and were 
hemmed into the north by a heavy belt of tim- 
ber. I think we are all hypocrites at a bar- 
gain. I suspect that I threw out casual objec- 
tions to the house, and the distance, and the 
roughness; and yet have an uneasy recollection 
of thanking a certain friend of mine for having 
brought to my notice the most charming spot 
fora home which [ had yet seen in my searches, 
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and one which met my wishes in nearly every 
particular. 

It seems to me that my ride back to town 
must have been very short, and my dinner a 
hasty one. I know I have a clear recollection 
of wandering afoot over those hills and that 
plateau of farmland that very afternoon. I 
ean recall distinctly the aspect of house and 
hills, as they came into view on my second 
drive from town; how a great stretch of forest, 
which lay in common, flanked the whole, so 
that the farm could be best and most intelli- 
gibly described as lying on the edge of the 
wood; and it seemed to me that, if it should 
be mine, it should wear the name of “ Hdge- 
wood.” Itis the name it bears now. I will 
not detail the means by which the coyness of 
my iron-gray-haired friend was won over toa 
sale. It is enough to tell, that within six 
weeks from the day on which I had first sighted 
the view—and brushed through the lilac-hedge 
at the door, the place, from having been the, 
home of another, had become a home of mine, 
and a new stock of Lares was blooming in the 
atrium. 

My Farm of Edgewood. 


A PICTURE OF RAIN. 


Will any of our artists ever give us on can- 
vas a good, rattling, saucy shower? There is 
room in it fora rare handling of the brush :—the 
vague, indescribable line of hills—as I see them 
to-day—the wild scud of gray, with fine gray 
lines, slanted by the wind and trending eagerly 
downward; the swift, petulant dash into the 
little pools of the highway, making fairy bubbles 
that break as soon as they form; the land 
smoking with an excess of moisture ; and the 
pelted leaves all wincing and shining and 
adrip ? 

I know no painter who has so well succeeded 
in putting a wet sky into his pictures as Tur- 
ner; and in this I judge him by the literal 
chiaroscuro of engraving. In proof of it, I 
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take down from my shelf his Rivers of France 
—a book over which I have spent a great many 
pleasant hours; and idle ones, too, if it be idle 
to travel leagues at the turning of a page, and 
to see hillsides spotty with vineyards, and great 
bridges wallowing through the Loire, and to 
watch the fishermen of Honfleur putting to sea. 
There are skies in some of these pictures which 
make a man instinctively think of his umbrella, 
or of his distance from home. No actual rain 
drifts stretching from them, but such unmistak- 
able promise of a rainy afternoon, in their little 
parallel wisps of dark-bottomed clouds, as would 
make a provident farmer order every scythe out 
of the field. 

In “The Chair of Gargantua,” on which my 
eye falls, as I turn over the pages, an actual 
thunderstorm is breaking. The scene is some- 
where upon the Lower Seine. From the mid- 
dle of the left of the picture the lofty river- 
bank stretches far across, forming all the back- 
ground; its extreme distance hidden by a bold 
thrust of the right bank, which juts into the 
picture just far enough to shelter a white vil- 
lage, which lies gleaming upon the edge of the 
water. Onall the foreground lies the river, 
broad as a bay. The storm is coming down 
the stream. Over the left spur of the bank, 
and over the meeting of the banks, it broods 
black as night. Through a little rift there is 
a glimpse of serene sky, from which a mellowed 
light streams down upon the edges and angles 
of a few cliffs upon the farther shore. All the 
rest is heavily shadowed. The edges of the 
coming tempest are tortuous and convulsed, 
and you know that a fierce wind is driving the 
black billows on; yet all the water under the 
lee of the shore is as tranquil asadream. A 
white sail, near the white village, hangs slouch- 
ingly to the mast; but in the foreground the 
tempest has already caught the water. A tall 
lugger is scudding and careening under it as if 
mad. ‘The crews of three fishermen’s boats that 
toss on the vexed water are making a confused 
rush to shorten gail, and you may almost faney 
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that you hear their outcries sweeping down the 
wind. In the middle scene a little steamer is 
floating tranquilly on water which is yet calm, 
and a column of smoke piling up from its tall 
chimney rises for a space, placidly enough, 
until the wind catches and whirls it before the 
storm. I would wager ten to one, upon the 
mere proof in the picture, that the fishermen 
and the washerwomen in the foreground will 
be drenched within an hour. 


Wet Days at Edgewood. 


CLOSE OF A CONSULSHIP. 


Keeping the office in business trim, and sit- 
ting upon the office-stool, I received one day a 
very large packet, under seal of the Depart- 
ment. IJ had not heard from Washington in a 
long time and it was a pleasant surprise to me. 
Possibly it be some new and valuable commis- 
sion; possibly it might bring the details of the 
proposed change in the consular system. Who 
knew? In such an event I wondered what the 
probable salary would be at my post :—some- 
thing handsome, no doubt. I glanced at the 
“arms” of my country with pride, and—there 
being no American ship in port—broke open 
the packet. 

It contained two circulars embracing a series 
of questions, ninety in number, in regard 
to ship-building, ship-timber, rigging, hemp, 
steamships, fuel, provisioning of vessels, light- 
house dues, expenses of harbor, depth of ditto, 
good anchorages, currents, winds, cutting of 
channels, buoys, rates of wages, apprentices, 
stowage facilities, leakages, wear and tear, lan- 
guages, pilots, book-publication, ete, etc., on 
all which the circulars requested full informa- 
tion, as soon as practicable, in a tabular form, 
with a list of such works as were published on 
kindred subjects, together with all government 
orders in regard to any or all of the suggested 
subjects, which were in pamphlet form; and, 
if in a foreign language, the same to be accu- 
rately translated into American, The accom- 
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panying letter stated that it was proposed to 
allow no remuneration for the work; but added, 
“faithful acquittal of the proposed task will be 
favorably viewed.” 

I reflected :—A respectable reply even to the 
questions suggested would, supposing every 
facility was thrown in my way by port-officers 
and others, involve the labor of at least six 
weeks, and the writing over of at least ninety 
large pages of foolscap paper—upon which it 
was requested that the report should be made. 

I reflected further :—that the port-officer 
would, upon presentation of even the first in- 
quiries as to the depth of the harbor, send me 
to the guard-house as a suspicious person ; or, 
recognizing my capacity, would report the 
question, as adiplomatic one, to the governor ; 
who would report it back to the Central 
Cabinet ; who would report it back to the 
Maritime Commander in an adjoining city ; 
-who would communicate on the subject with 
the Police of the Port ; who would communicate 
-back with the Marine Intendant; who wouid 
report accordingly to the Central Government, 
who would in due time acquaint the Chargé at 
the capital with their conclusions. 

I reflected :—That I had already expended on 
behalf of the Government more of time and of 
money than I should probably (there being no 
American ship in port) ever receive again at 
their hands: that life was, so to speak, limited ; 
and in case I should determine to give it up to 
gratuitous work for my country—or, indeed, 
for any party whatever—I should prefer that 
the object of my charity should be a needy 
object :—that I had given bonds in the sum 
of two thousand dollars (with sound bonds- 
men) for the stool, the blank passports, the 
pewter and brass seals, the small-sized flag, and 
the “arms’”—and I examined them with atten- 
tion :—that while these things were in a capital 
state of preservation, and my health still unim- 
paired, I had better withdraw from office, I 
therefore sent in my resignation. 

Seven Stories, 
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MITCHELL, S. Werr, an American 
physician and author, born in 1829; the son 
of Dr. J. K. Mitchell, from whom he inherit- 
ed a predilection for medical science and for 
literature. He graduated at Jefferson Medi- 
cal College in 1850. He first gained distine- 
tion by his investigations of the venom of 
serpents, the outcome of which were contri- 
butions on this subject to the Smithsonian 
papers and to the memoirs of the American 
Philosophical Society. He has published 
several valuable professional works, among 
them :— Wear and Tear, Rest in the Treat- 
ment of Nervous Diseases, and Doctor and 
Patient, the last of which appeared in 1888. 
A volume containing thee stories, Hephzi- 
bah Guinness, Thee and You, and A Draft 
on the Bank of Spain, was published in 
1883. Dr. Mitchell has since put forth 
three novels, In War Time (1884), Roland 
Blake (1886), and Far in the Forest 
(1889) ; a volume of charming fairy-tales, 
entitled Prince Little Boy (1887), and 
the volumes of poems, The Hill of Stones 
(1882), The Masque, and other Poems 
(1888), and The Cup of Youth, and other 
Poems (1889). 


LONG AGO IN A QUIET CITY, 

On the fifteenth day of October, in the year 
1807, a young man about the age of twenty 
walked slowly down Front Street in the quiet 
city of Philadelphia. The place was strangs 
to him, and with the careless curiosity of youth 
he glanced about and enjoyed alike the fresh- 
ness of the evening hour and the novelty of 
the scene. 

To the lad—for he was hardly more—the air 
was delicous, because only the day before he had 
first set foot on shore after a wearisome ocean 
voyage. All the afternoon a torrent of rain 
had fallen, but as he paused and looked west 
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ward at the corner of Cedar Street, the lessening 
rain, of which he had taken little heed, ceased 
of a sudden, and below the dun masses of swiftly 
changing clouds the western sky became ali 
aglow with yellow light which set a rainbow 
over the broad Delaware and touched with gold 
the large drops of the ceasing shower. 

The young man stood a moment gazing at 
the changeful sky, and then, with a pleasant 
sense of sober contrast, let his eyes wander over 
the broken roof-lines and broad gables of Front 
Street, noting how sombre the wetted brick 
houses became, and how black the shingled 
roofs with their patches of tufted green moss 
and smoother lichen, Then as he looked he 
saw, a few paces down the street, two superb 
button woods from which the leaves were flitting 
fast, and his quick eye caught the mottled love- 
liness of their white and gray and green boles. 
Drawn by the unusual tints of these stately 
trunks, he turned southward, and walking to- 
wards them, stopped abruptly before the quaint 
house above which they spread their broad and 
gnarled branches. 

The dwelling, of red and black glazed bricks, 
set corner to corner, was what we still call a 
double house, having two windows on either side 
of a door, over which projected a peaked pent- 
house nearly hidden by scarlet masses of Virginia 
creeper, which also clung about the windows 
and the roof, and almost hid the chimneys. 
The house stood back from the street, and in 
front of it were two square grass-plots set 
round with low box borders. A paling fence, 
freshly white-washed, bounded the little garden, 
and all about the house and its surroundings 
was an air of tranquil, easy comfort and well- 
bred dignity. 

Along the whole line of Front Street—which 
was then the fashionable place of residence— 
the house-fronts were broken by white door- 
ways with Doric pillars of wood, such as you 
may see to-day in certain city streets as you 
turn aside from the busy Strand in London, 
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There were also many low Dutch stoops ot 
porches, some roofed over and some uncovered, 
but few mansions as large and important as 
the house we have described. 

As the rain ceased old men with long pipes 
came out on the porches, and women’s heads 
peeped from open windows to exchange bits of 
gossip, while up and down the pavements, as 
if this evening chat were an every-day thing, 
men of all classes wandered to take the air so 
soon as the fierce afternoon storm had spent its 
force. 

As the young stranger moved along among 
sparse groups of gentlemen and others he was 
struck with the variety of costume. The 
middle-aged and old adhered to the knee- 
breeches and buckles, the younger wore pant- 
aloons of tight-fitting stocking-net, with shoes 
and silk stockings, or sometimes high boots 
with polished tops, adorned with silk tassels. 
It was a pretty, picturesque street scene, with 
its variety of puce-colored or dark velvet coats 
and ample cravats under scroll-brimmed hats. 

Hephzibah Guinness. 


HERNDON. 


Ay, shout and rave, thou cruel sea, 
In triumph o’er that fated deck, 
Grown holy by another grave— 
Thou hast the captain of the wreck. 


No prayer was said, no lesson read, 
O’er him, the soldier of the sea ; 

And yet for him, through all the land, 
A thousand thoughts to-night shall be. 


And many an eye shall dim with tears, 

And many a cheek be flushed with pride ; 
And men shall say, There died a man, 

And boys shall learn how well he died. 


Ay, weep for him, whose noble soul 
Is with the God who made it great; 

But weep not for so proud a death,— 
We could not spare so grand a fate. 
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Nor could Humanity resign 

That hour which bade her heart beat high, 
And blazoned Duty’s stainless shield, 

And set a star in Honor’s sky, 


O dreary night! O grave of hope! 
O sea, and dark, unpitying sky ! 

Full many a wreck these waves shall claim 
Ere such another heart shall die. 


Alas, how can we help but mourn 
When hero bosoms yield their breath! 
A century itself may bear 
But once the flowers of such a death; 


So full of manliness, so sweet 
With utmost duty nobly done ; 

So thronged with deeds, so filled with life, 
As though with death that life begun. 


It has begun, true gentleman! 
No better life we ask for thee: 
Thy. Viking soul and woman heart 
Forever shall a beacon be,— 


A starry thought to veering souls, 
To teach it is not best to live ; 
To show that life has naught to match 
Such knighthood as the grave can give. 
The Hill of Stones, and other Poems. 


EVENING STORM—NIPIGON. 


Upon the beach, with low, quick, mournful sob, 
The weary waters shudder to our feet ; 

And far beyond the sunset’s golden light, 
Forever brighter in its lessening span, 

Shares not the sadness of yon grim wood-wall, 
Whose dark and noiseless deeps of shadow rest 
In sullen gloom ’twixt golden lake and sky. 
Shine out, fair light, in yellow glory shine! 
Fast fades the lessening day, and far beneath 
The tamarack shivers and the cedar’s cone 
Uneasy sways, while fitful tremors stir 

The tattered livery. of the ragged birch ; 

And oyer all the arch of heaven is wild 
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With tumbling clouds, where fast the light 
ning’s lance 
Gleams ruby red, and thunder-echoes roll; 
Whilst yet below—sweet as the dream of hope 
What time despair is nearest—lies the lake. 
Fast comes the storm: spiked black with pat- 
tering rain, 
The darkened water gleams with bells of foam. 
Fast comes the storm, till over lake and sky, 
Cruel and cold, the gray storm-twilights rest ; 
And so the day before its time is dead. 
The Hill of Stones, and other Poems. 


THE NORTH WIND. 


The lusty north wind all night long 
His carols sang above my head, 

And shook the roof, and roused the fire, 
And with the cold red morning fled. 


Yet, ere he left, upon my panes 

He drew, with bold and easy hand, 
Pine and fir, and icy bergs, 

And frost ferns of his northern land 3 


And southward, like the Northmen old 
Whose ships he drove across the seas, 
Has gone to fade where roses grow, 
And die among the orange-trees. 
The Hill of Stones and other Poems. 


ON A PICTURE BY ALBERT CUYP. 


A sunset silence holds the patient land; 

Against the sun the stolid cattle stand 

Framed hazy, in the gold that slips 

Between the sails of lazy ships, 

And floods with level yellow light 

The broad green meadow grasses bright, 
Lhe Hill of Stones, and other Poems. 


His most recent works include: A Psalm 
of Deaths, and other poems (1890), Fran- 
cis Drake, a Tragedy of the Sea (1892), 
The Mother, and Other Poems (1892), 
Characteristics (1893), When all the Woods 
are Green (1894), Philip Vernon (1895). 
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MITCHELL, Watrer, an Ameriean 
clergyman, born at Nantucket in 1826. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1846, entered the 
Episcopal ministry, and was rector first at 
Stamford, Conn., and subsequently at Rut- 
land, Vermont. He has written Bryan 
Maurice, a novel, and several poems, among 
which is one delivered in 1875 before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard. Two 
Strings to his Bow (1894) is an elabora- 
tion of a story that appeared under the 
same title in the Atlantic Monthly. 

TACKING SHIP OFF SHORE. 
The weather-leech of the topsail shivers, 
The bow lines strain and the lee-shrouds 
slacken, 
The braces are taut, the lithe boom quivers, 
And the waves with the coming squall-cloud 
blacken. 
Open one point on the weather bow 

In the lighthouse tall on Fire Island head ; 
There’s a shade of doubt on the Captain’s brow, 

And the Pilot watches the heaving lead. 


I stand at the wheel, and with eager eye 
To sea and to sky and to shore I gaze, 

Till the muttered order of “ Full and by 1” 
Is suddenly changed to “ Full for stays /” 


The ship bends lower before the breeze, 
As her broadside fair to the blast she lays ; 
And she swifter springs to the rising seas, 
As the Pilot calls, “ Stand by for stays!” 


It is silence all, as each in his place, 
With the gathered coils in his hardened 
hand, 
By tack and bowline, by sheet and brace, 
Waiting the watchword impatient stands. 


And the light on Fire Island head draws near, 
As, trumpet-winged, the Pilot’s shout 

From his post on the bowsprit’s heel I hear, 
With the welcome call of “ Ready about !” 


No time to spare! it is touch and go, 
And the Captain growls, “ Down helm / 


Hard down 1” 
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As my weight on the whirling spoke I throw, 
While the heaven grows black with the 
storm-cloud’s frown. 
High o’er the knight-heads flies the spray, 
As we meet the shock of the plunging sea ; 
And my shoulder stiff to the wheel I lay, 
As LT answer, “Ay-ay, Sir! H-a-a-r-d a-lee/” 
With the swerving leap of a startled steed, 
The ship flies fast in the eye of the wind, 
The dangerous shoals on the lee recede, 
And the headland white we have left behind. 
The top-sails flutter, the jibs collapse, 
And belly and tug at the groaning cleats ; 
The spanker slats, and the main-sail flaps, 
And thunders the order, “ Tucks and 
sheets [” 
*Mid the rattle of blocks and the tramp of the 
crew, 
Hisses the rain of the rushing squall ; 
The sails are aback from clew to clew, 
And now is the moment for “ Main-sail, haul /” 


And the heavy yards like a baby’s toy 
By fifty strong arms are swiftly swung; 
She holds her way and I look with joy 
For the first white spray o’er the bulwarks 
flung. 
“ Tet goand haul!” Tis the last command, 
And the head-sails fill to the blast once 
more ; 
Astern and to leeward lies the land, 
With its breakers white on the shingly shore. 


What matters the reef, or the rain, or the 
squall ? 
I steady the helm for the open sea; 
The First Mate clamors, “ Belay there all /” 
And the Captain’s breath once more comes 
free. 
And so off the shore let the good ship fly ; 
Little care I how the gusts may blow. 
In my fo’castle bunk, in a jacket dry; 
Eight bells have struck, and my watch is 
below. 
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MITFORD, Mary RusszLt, an English 
author, born in 1786; died in 1855. Her 
father, Dr. George Mitford, had spent his 
own considerable estate when he married 
Mary Russell, an heiress, who left her 
large fortune at her husband’s disposal, 
with the exception of about £3000, which 
had been reserved for the benefit of her 
children. Dr. Mitford soon made away 
with his wife’s fortune, and the family 
were reduced to great straits. But a 
lottery-ticket which had been purchased 
for little Mary, his only daughter, drew 
the capital prize of £20,000. The father 
took possession of this, and began life 
anew upon a lavish scale. The daughter 
was placed at a boarding-school, where she 
remained until she was fifteen. Her 
earliest published works were a volume of 
Miscellaneous Poems (1810), Christine, a 
narrative poem (1811), and Blanche, 
(1812). Dr. Mitford had been outliving 
his means, and was obliged to retire to a 
small cottage near Reading, which his 
daughter describes as “a series of closets, 
the largest of which may be about eight 
feet square, which they call parlors and 
kitchen and pantries. Behind is a garden 
about the size of a good drawing-room.” 
Mary Russell Mitford, who had now 
reached the age of nearly forty, betook 
herself to authorship as a means of sup- 
port for her parents, of whom she was the 
only stay. She first tried the drama, with 
very decided success, producing Julian 
(1828), The Foscari (1825), Rienzi, (1828), 
Dramatic Scenes (1827), and Charles the 
First (1828). In the meanwhile she had 
begun that series of domestic sketches by 
which she is best remembered. ‘These are 
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Our Village, of which several series were 
issued (1824-1832), and Belford Regis 
(1835). In 1838 she received a pension, 
sufficient to enable her to provide com- 
fortably for herself and her father, who 
survived until 1842. Her later works are, 
Recollections of a Literary Life (1858), 
and Atherton and other Sketches (1854). 
The Life of Mary Russell Mitford, by 
A. G. L’Estrange, was published in 1870. 


THE TALKING LADY. 


Ben Jonson has a play called The Silent 
Woman, who turns out, as might be expected, 
to be no woman at all—nothing, as Master 
Slender said, but “a great lubberly boy”; 
thereby, as I apprehend, discourteously pre- 
suming that a silent woman is a nonentity. 
If the learned dramatist, thus happily prepared 
and predisposed, had happened to fall in with 
such a specimen of female loquacity as I have 
just parted with, he might perhaps, have 
given us a pendant to his picture in the Talk. 
ing Lady. Pity but hehad! He would have 
done her justice, which I could not at any 
time, least of all now: I am too much stunned 3 
too much like one escaped from a belfry on a 
coronation day. I am just resting from the 
fatigue of four days’ hard listening ;—four 
snowy, sleety, rainy days—days of every vari- 
ety of falling weather, all of them too bad 
to admit the possibility that any petticoated 
thing, were she as hardy as a Scotch fir, should 
stir out; four days chained by “sad civility ” 
to that fireside, once so quiet; and again— 
cheering thought!—again I trust to be so, 
when the echo of that visitor’s incessant 
tongue shall have died away. 

The visitor in question is a very excellent 
and respectable elderly lady, upright in mind 
and body, with a figure that does honor to her 
dancing-master, a face exceedingly well pre- 
served, wrinkled and freckled, but still fair, 
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and an air of gentility over her whole person, 
which is not the least affected by her out-of- 
fashion garb. She could never be taken for 
anything but a woman of family, and perhaps 
she could as little pass for any other than an 
old maid. 

She took us in on her way from London to 
the west of England; and being, as she wrote, 
“not quite well, not equal to much company, 
prayed that no other guest might be admitted, 
so that she might have the pleasure of our con- 
versation all to herself,”—(ouwrs / as if it were 
possible for any of us to slide in a word edge- 
wise !)—“ and especially enjoy the gratification 
of talking over old times with the master of 
the house, her countryman.” 

Such was the promise of her letter, and to 
the letter has it been kept. All the news and 
scandal of a large county forty years ago, and 
# hundred years before, and ever since, all the 
inarriages, deaths, births, elopements, lawsuits, 
#nd casualties of her own times, her father’s, 
yrandfather’s, great-grandfather’s, nephew’s, 
and grand nephew’s, has she detailed with a 
minuteness, an accuracy, a prodigality of learn- 
ing, a profuseness of proper names, a pedantry 
of locality, which would excite the envy of a 
county historian, a king-at-arms, or even a 
Scotch novelist. Her knowledge is astonish- 
ing; but the most astonishing part of all is 
how she came by that knowledge. It should 
seem, to listen to her, as if, at some time of her 
life, she must have listened herself; and yet 
her countryman declares that, in the forty 
years he has known her, no such event has oc- 
curred; and she knows new news too! It 
must be intuition. 

The manner of her speech has little remark- 
able. It is rather old-fashioned and provincial, 
but perfectly lady-like, low, and gentle, and 
not seeming so fast as it is. Like the great 
pedestrians, she clears her ground easily, and 
never seems to use any exertion; yet, “I would 
my horse had the speed of her tongue, and so 
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good'a continuer.” She will talk you sixteen 
hours a day for twenty days together, and not 
deduct one poor five minutes for halts and bait- 
ing time. 

Talking, sheer talking, is meat and drink 
and sleep to her. She likes nothing else. Eat- 
ing is a sad interruption. For the tea-table 
she has some toleration; but dinner, with its 
clatter of plates and jingle of knives and forks, 
dinner is her abhorrence. Nor are the other 
common pursuits of life more in her favor. 
Walking exhausts the breath that might be 
better employed. Dancing is anoisy diversion, 
and singing is worse; she cannot endure any 
music, except the long, grand, dull concerts, 
which nobody thinks of listening to. Reading 
and chess she classes together as silent barbar- 
ism, unworthy of a social and civilized people. 
(ards, too, have their faults; there is a rivalry, 
a mute eloquence in those four aces, that leads 
away the attention; besides; partners will 
sometimes scold; so she never plays at cards; 
and upon the strength of this abstinence had 
very nearly passed for “serious” till it was 
discovered that she could not abide a long ser- 
mon. She always looks out for the shortest 
preacher, and never went to above one Bible 
Meeting in her life. —“ Such speeches !”” quoth 
she: “I thought the man never meant to have 
done. People have great need of patience.” 
Plays, of course, she abhors, and operas, and 
mobs, and all things that will be heard, espe- 
cially children; though for babies, particularly 
when asleep, for dogs and pictures, and such 
silent intelligences as serve to talk of and to talk 
to, she has a considerable partiality ; and an 
agreeable and gracious flattery to the mammas 
and other owners of these pretty dumb things 
is a very usual introduction to her miscellaneous 
harangues. 

The matter of these orations is inconceivably 
various. Perhaps the local and genealogical 
anecdotes, the sort of supplement to the history 
of Blankshire, may be her strongest point; but 
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she shines almost as much in medicine and 
housewifery. These are certainly her favorite 
topics ; but any one will do. Allude to some 
anecdote of the neighborhood, and she forthwith 
treats you with as many parallel passages as 
are to be found in an air with variations. Take 
up a new publication, and she is equally at 
home there; for though she knows little of 
books, she has in the course of an up-and-down 
life met with a good many authors, and teases 
and provokes you by telling of them precisely 
what you do not care to hear: the maiden 
names of their wives, and the Christian names 
of their daughters, and into what families their 
sisters and cousins married, and in what towns 
they have lived, what streets, and what num- 
bers. Boswell himself never drew up the table 
of Dr. Johnson’s Ileet-street courts with greater 
care than she made out to me the successive 
residences of P. P., Esq., author of a tract on 
the French Revolution, and a pamphlet on the 
Poor Laws. The very weather is not a safe 
subject. Her memory is a perpetual register 
of hard frosts and long droughts, and high 
winds and terrible storms, with all the evils 
that followed in their train, and all the personal 
events connected with them, so that if you 
happen to remark that clouds are coming up, 
and you fear it may rain, she replies, “ Ay, it 
is just such a morning as three-and-thirty 
years ago, when my poor cousin Barbara—she 
married so and so, the son of so and so;” and 
then comes the whole pedigree of the bride- 
groom ; the amount of the settlements, and the 
reading and signing them over-night; a de 
scription of the wedding-dresses, in the style 
of Sir Charles Grandison, and how much the 
bride’s gown cost per yard; the names, resi- 
dences, and a short subsequent history of the 
bridesmaids and bridesmen, the gentleman who 
gave the bride away, and the clergyman who 
performed the ceremony, with a learned anti- 
quarian digression relative to the church; then 
the setting out in procession; the marriage; 
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the kissing; the crying; the breakfasting; the 
drawing the cake through the ring; and, final- 
ly, the bridal excursion, which brings us back 
at an hour’s end to the starting-post, the 
weather, and the whole story of the sopping, 
the drying, the clothes-spoiling, the cold-catch- 
ing, and all the small evils of a summer shower. 
By this time it rains, and she sits down toa 
pathetic see-saw of conjectures on the chance 
of Mrs. Smith’s having set out for her daily 
walk, or the possibility that Dr. Brown may 
have ventured to visit his patients in his gig, 
and the certainty that Lady Green’s new 
housemaid would come from London on the 
outside of the coach... 

I am just returned from escorting her to the 
coach, which is to convey her two hundred 
miles westward, and I have still the murmur of 
her adiewe resounding in my ears, like the in- 
distinct hum of the air on a frosty night. It 
was curious to see how, almost simultaneously, 
these mournful adiewx shaded into cheerful 
salutations of her new comrades, the passengers 
in the mail. Poor souls! Little does the civil 
young lad who made way for her, or the fat 
lady, his mamma, who with pains and incon- 
venience made room for her, or the grumpy 
gentleman in the opposite corner, who, after 
some dispute, was at length won to admit her 
dressing-box—little do they suspect what is to 
befall them. Two hundred miles! and she 
never sleeps in a carriage! Well, patience be 
with them, and comfort and peace! A pleas- 
ant journey to them! And to her all happi- 
ness !—QOur Village. 
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MIVART, Sr. GrorGs, an English nat- 
uralist and author, born in London in 1827. 
He was educated at Harrow, at King’s Col- 
lege, London, and at St. Mary’s College, 
Oscott. He studied law, was admitted to 
the bar in 1851, appointed Lecturer of St. 
Mary’s Hospital Medical School in 1862, 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1867, Professor of Biology at University 
College, Kensington, in 1874, and profes- 
sor of the Philosophy of Natural History 
at the University of Louvain, Belgium, in 
1890. As a member of the Royal, Lin- 
neean, and Zoological Societies, he has con- 
tributed various papers to their publications. 
He has also contributed to the Popular 
Science, the Quarterly, and other scientific 
and literary reviews. His first book, The 
Genesis of Species, appeared in 1871. 
Among his later works are, Man and 
A pes (1873), Lessons from Nature (1876), 
Contemporary Evolution (1876), The Cat 
(1881), and Nature and Thought (1883), 
Origin of Human Reason (1889), The Cani- 
de (1890), Types of Animal Infe (1898), 
Elements of Science (1894), The He'pjul 
Science (1895). 


RESULTS OF INTROSPECTION. 


The slightest consideration of our own men- 
tal activity soon shows us that, in addition tc 
our various feelings, we also “think ” and “ will.” 
Thus when a kindness has been done us, besides 
pleasurable feelings and emotions, we can think 
of and recognize the kindness of the kind act— 
possibly, also, the self-denying goodness appar- 
ent in the performer of it—and we can will to 
return such kindness by some corresponding 
act on our own part. On the other hand, we 
may feel great annoyance at some hostile action ; 
and as we think of the unpleasant consequences, 
one after another, which will probably result to 
us from it, and of the peculiar ingratitude and 
treachery of the doer, we may begin to determine 
upon some act of hostility in return. The idea 
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we may wish to avoid our contemplated act of 
hostility, but the “malice” of the action may 
have been such, and our temperament may be 
so irascible, that the temptation to revenge is 
almost overpowering. We may then, with the 
deliberate intention of aiding the weakness of 
our goodwill, deliberately consider all the claims 
on our forbearance we can think of, ... and we 
may reinforce these considerations by others 
drawn from religion. Finally, we may force 
ourselves to relinquish all hostile intention, and 
perhaps even to perform some beneficial action 
instead. Here we have feelings and emotions; 
but in addition, we have “ thought” reflecting 
on such feelings and emotions, and “ will” dic- 
tating our responsive action. These phenom- 
ena of our mind are facts of observation and ex- 
perience, as immediately perceptible as any con- 
cerning our body. 

On turning our mind inwards upon itself, we 
recognize our own enduring existence as a fact 
supremely certain. We now with absolute 
certainty that we are the same person we were 
an hour ago, a week ago, perhaps many years 
ago. If we are asked how we recognize our 
own existence, we reply we recognize it by our 
activity, by the actual exercise of our various 
powers—in this instance by the act of think- 
ing, and thinking of ourselves. If we are 
further asked whether we can prove our own 
existence to ourselves, we reply that primary 
truths cannot be proved. Every process of 
truth, as we have already seen, must ultimately 
rest on truths directly known without proof, 
otherwise the process of reasoning must run 
back forever, and nothing could ever be proved. 
Our own existence, as a primary truth directly 
known to each of us, cannot be proved. Ney- 
ertheless, though we cannot prove our own 
existence, we can bring forward a truth to jus- 
tify and reinforce our consciousness—namely, 
“Whatever thinks, exists,” and since we know 
that we can and do think, it necessarily follows 
that we exist, and so reason reinforces the 
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declaration of consciousness, Should any one 
object—“ How do you know that such primary 
dicta are true? May not what you think is 
your existence be really the existence of some- 
body else, or your life the dream of some other 
being?” We reply, that in self-consciousness, 
and in the perception of such primary truths 
as that “What thinks, exists,’ we reach the 
limit which nature has placed, and that, should 
any man be so mad as to doubt the truth of 
such primary dicta, he must logically doubt of 
every other affirmation whatever, even that of 
his own doubt, which thus destroys itself. 
Absolute scepticism, and consequently utter 
intellectual paralysis, are the inevitable logical 
results of any real doubt in this matter of our 
own existence. 

There is another point of which we should 
make sure in examining the activity of our own 
minds. ‘T’o have a knowledge of anything is 
one thing; to know that we have that knowl- 
adge is another, and a very different thing. 
We cognize an object—e. g., a crow flying—by 
une act; we cognize that cognition by a very 
different act. To judge that one mountain is 
higher than another is one mental act; to re- 
cognize that mental act as a judgment i is an 
act of a very different kind. Yet both these 
are judgments. To feel—to have a sensation, 
then, is indeed a different thing from recogniz- 
ing such sensation as ours, or as being one of 
a particular class of sensations. 

Our knowledge of ourselves as being the 
same person now as in the past, implies the 
trustworthiness of memory—one of the most 
wonderful of our many wonderful faculties. 
Now, by a little further introspection, we may 
easily see that memory is of two kinds—(1) 
Involuntary, passive, unconscious, sensitive 
memory—to our present possession of which 
we do not advert; and (2) Voluntary, active, 
conscious, intellectual memory, which we recog- 
nize ourselves as actually possessing, or as 
having possessed in the past, or as likely to 
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possess in the future. Either of these may 
exist without the other. That the passive 
memory may so exist is obvious, but that the 
second may be alone present is proved by that 
most remarkable fact that we may search our 
minds for something which we know we have 
fully remembered, and which we think we shall 
probably fully remember again ; which at pres- 
eut we cannot imagine, but which we intellect- 
ually remember, and immediately recognize as 
the object of our intellectual pursuit as soon as 
its image presents itself in our imagination. 

Bearing in mind the lessons as to self-con- 
sciousness, reason, memory, will, and language, 
gathered from introspection and observation in 
the earlier chapters, it seems undeniable that 
we severally possess the following powers :— 

A power of directly perceiving and re- 
flecting upon our continued personal activity 
and existence—sensations and perceptions be- 
ing reflected on by thought and recognized as 
our own, and we ourselves being recognized as 
affected and perceiving—self-consciousness. 

2. A power of actively recalling passed 
thoughts or experiences—intellectual memory. 

3. A power of reflecting upon our sensations 
and perceptions, and asking what they are and 
why they are; of apprehending abstract ideas; 
of perceiving truth directly or by ratiocination 
and also goodness—reason. 

4, A power of, on certain occasions, deliber- 
ately electing to act either with, or in opposi- 
tion to, the apparent resultant of involuntary 
attractions and repulsions—will. 

5. A power of giving expression by signs to 
general conceptions and abstract ideas; a power 
of enunciating deliberate judgments by articu- 
late sounds—language. 

These powers result in actions which are 
deliberate operations implying the use of a self- 
conscious, reflective, representative faculty. 

Lessons from Nature. 
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MOIR, Davip Macsetu, a Scottiss 
author, born in 1798; died in 1851. At 
the age of thirteen he was apprenticed to 
a physician. His apprenticeship over, he 
completed his course at Edinburgh, receiv- 
ing his diploma in 1816. He then began 
practice in Musselburgh, his native town, 
devoting his leisure to literary study and 
composition, and contributing to Black- 
wood’s and other magazines. Before the 
completion of his college course he had 
published anonymously a volume eutitled 
The Bombardment of Algiers and other 
Poems. In 1824 he put forth The Legend 
of Genevieve and other Tales and Poems ; 
and in 1828 a novel, The Autobiography of 
Mansie Wauch, which had previously ap- 
peared in Blackwood’s. His other pub- 
lications are: Outlines of the Ancient His- 
tory of Medicine (1829), Practical Ob- 
servationson Malignant Cholera,and Proofs 
of the Contagion of Malignant Cholera 
(1832), Domestic Verses (18438), and 
Sketches of the Poetical Literature of the 
Last Half Century (1851). His Poetical 
Works were edited by Thomas Aird, and 
were published in 1852. The subjoined 
poem has for a title the self-bestowed pet 
name of a dead child. 


CASA WAPPY. 


And hast thou sought thy heavenly home, 
Our fond, dear boy,— 

The realms where sorrow dare not come, 
Where life is joy ? 

Pure at thy death as at thy birth, 

Thy spirit caught no taint from earth ; 

Even by its bliss, we mete our dearth, 

Casa Wappy ! 


Despair was in our last farewell, 
As closed thine eye 3 
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Tears of our anguish may not tell 

When thou didst die ; 
Words may not paint our grief for thee 5 
Sighs are but bubbles on the sea 

Of our unfathomed agony 3; 


Casa Wappy ! 


Thou wert a vision of delight 

To bless us given ; 
Beauty embodied to our sight, 

A type of heaven ! 
So dear to us thou wert, thou art 
Even less thine own self, than a part 
Of mine and of thy mother’s heart, 

Casa Wappy ! 


Thy bright, brief day knew no decline, 
"Twas cloudless joy ; 

Sunrise and night alone were thine, 
Beloved boy ! 

This morn beheld thee blithe and gay ; 

That found thee prostrate in decay ; 

And ere a third shone, clay was clay, 

Casa Wappy! 


Gem of our hearth, our household pride, 
Earth’s undefiled. 

Could love have saved, thou hadst not died, 
Our dear, sweet child! 

Humbly we bow to Fate’s decree ; 

Yet had we hoped that Time should see 
Thee mourn for us, not us for thee, 

Casa Wappy ! 


We mourn for thee when blind, blank night 
The chamber fills ; 

We pine for thee when morn’s first light 
Reddens the hills : 

The sun, the moon, the stars, the sea, 

All to the wallflower and wild pea— 

Are changed; we saw the world through thee, 

Casa Wappy ! 


And though, perchance, a smile may gleam 
Of casual mirth, 
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It doth not own, whate’er may seem, 
An inward birth ; 
We miss thy small step on the stair; 
We miss thee at thy evening prayer; 
All day we miss thee,—everywhere,— 
Casa Wappy ! 


Snows muffled earth when thou didst go 
In life’s_spring-bloom, 

Down to the appointed house below,— 
The silent tomb. 

But now the green leaves of the tree, 

The cuckoo, and “ the busy bee,” 

Return,—but with them bring not thee, 

Casa Wappy ! 


bf 


Tis so; but can it be—while flowers 
Revive again— 

Man’s doom, in death that we and ours 
For aye remain ? 

O, can it be, that o’er the grave 

The grass renewed should yearly wave, 

Yet God forget our child to save ? 

Casa Wappy! 


It cannot be; for, were it so, 
Thus man could die, 

Life were a mockery, thought were woe, 
And truth a lie; 

Heaven were a coinage of the brain ; 
Religion frenzy, virtue vain, 

And all our hopes to meet again, 


Casa Wappy ! 


Then be to us, O dear, lost child! 
With beam of love, 

A star, death’s uncongenial wild 
Smiling above! 

Soon, soon thy little feet have trod 

The skyward path, the seraph’s road, 

That led thee back from man to God, 

Casa Wappy! 


Yet ’tis sweet balm to our despair, 
Fond, fairest boy, 
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That heaven is God’s, and thou art there, 
With Him in joy ; 

There past are death and all its woes ; 

There beauty’s stream forever flows ; 

And pleasure’s day no sunset knows, 


Casa Wappy ! 


Farewell, then,—for a while, farewell,— 
Pride of my heart ! 
It cannot be that long we dwell, 
Thus torn apart 
Time’s shadows like the shuttle flee 5 
And dark howe’er life’s night may be, 
Beyond the grave I’ll meet with thee, 
Casa Wappy ! 


MOONLIGHT. 


Behold the mountain peaks how sharply lined 
Against the cloudless orient ! while, serene, 
The silver Moon, majestic as a queen, 

Walks ’mid their stars, whose lustre has declined. 
There is no breath of wind abroad: the trees 
Sleep in their stilly leaflessness ; while, lost 
In the pale, sparkling labyrinths of frost, 

The wide world seems to slumber, and to freeze. 
Tis like enchanted fairyland! A chill 

Steals o’er the heart, as, gazing thus on night, 
Life from our lower world seems passed away ; 
And, in the witchery of the faint moonlight, 
Silence comes down to hold perpetual sway ;—~ 
So breathless is the scene—so hush’d—so still, 
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MOLESWORTH, Mary LOUISE 
(SfEWART), an English author, born in 
1842. She is of Scotch descent, and was edu- 
cated on the Continent. At an early age she 
contributed stories to magazines, and wrote 
under the pen-name of “ Ennis Graham.” 
Among her books are : Lover and Husband 
(1870), Not Without Thorns (1873), Cicely, 
a Story of Three Years (1874), Carrots, 
just a Little Boy (1876), The Cuckoo Clock 
(1877), Hathercourt (1878), The Tapestry 
Room (1879), Miss Bouwverie (1880), 
Hoodie (1881), The Adventures of Herr 
Baby (1881), Summer Stories for Boys 
and Girls (1882), The Boys and I (1883), 
That Girl in Black, Us, an Old Fashioned 
Story, and Marrying and Giving in 
Marriage (1887), Peggy (1887), four 
Ghost Stories (1889), Mother Bunch, Story 
of a Spring Moving, Family Troubles, An 
Enchanted Garden (1892), Blanche, Hol- 
low Tree House (1894), Sheila's Mystery, 
White Turrets, The Carved Lions (1895). 


THAT GIRL IN BLACK. 


Time passes quickly, we are told, when we 
are hard at work. And doubtless this is true, 
while the time in question is the present. 
But to look back upon time of which every day 
and every hour have been fully occupied, gives 
somewhat the feeling of a closely printed 
volume when one has finished reading it. It 
seems even longer than anticipation, To 
Despard Norreys, when at the end of two busy 
years he found himself again in England, it 
appeared as if he had been absent five or six 
times as long as was really the case. 

One evening, after dining at the house of 
the friend whose influence had obtained for 
him the appointment which had just expired, 
he accompanied the ladies of the family to an 
evening-party in the neighborhood. He had 
never been in the house before; the faces about 
him were unfamiliar. Feeling a little “out of 
it,” he strolled into a small reom where a select 
quartette was absorbed at whist, and seated 
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himself in a corner somewhat out of the glare 
of light, which, since his illness, rather pain- 
fully affected his eyes. 

Suddenly the thought of Maisie Fforde as he 
had last seen her seemed to rise before him as 
in a vision, 

“JT wonder if she is married,” he said to 
himself. “Sure to be so, I should think. 
Yet I should probably have heard of it.” Aid 
even as the words formed themselves in his 
mind, a still familiar voice caught his ear. 

“Thank you. Yes, this will do nicely. I 
will wait here till Mabel is ready to go.” And 
a lady—a girl, he soon saw—came forward into 
the room towards the corner where he was sit- 
ting. He rose at once; she approached him 
quickly, then with a sudden, incoherent ex- 
‘clamation, made as if she would have drawn 
back. But it was too late; she could not, if she 
wished, have pretended she did not see him. 

“Mr. Norreys,” she began ; “ [had no idea—” 

“ That I was in England,” he said. No, I 
have only just returned. Pardon me for having 
startled you Miss Fforde—Lady Margaret, I 
mean. I on my side had no idea of meeting you 
here, or——” 

“ Or you would not have come,” she in her 
turn interrupted him with. “Thank you; you 
are frank at all events,” she added haughtily. 

He turned away. There was, perhaps, some 
involuntary suggestion of reproach in his 
manner, for hers changed. 

““ No,” she said, “Iamvery wrong. Please 
stay for two minutes, and listen to me. I 
have hoped and prayed that I might never 
meet you again, but at the same time I made 
a vow—a real vow,” she went on girlishly, that 
if I did so, ] would swallow my pride and— 
and ask you to forgive me. There now—I 
have said it. That is all. Will you, Mr. 
Norreys ? ” 

He glanced round, the whist party was all 
unconscious of the rest of the word still 

“ Will you not sit down for a moment, Lady 
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Margaret ?” he said, and as she did so, he, too, 
drew a chair nearer to hers: 

“It is disagreeable to be overheard,” he went 
on in atone of half apology. “ You ask me 
what I cannot now do,” he added. 

The girl reared her head, and the softness 
of her manner hardened at once. 

“Then,” she said, “we are quits. It does 
just as well.. My conscience is clear now.” 

‘‘So is mine, as to that particular of—of 
what you call forgiving you,” he said, and his 
voice was a degree less calm. “I cannot do so 
now, for—I forgave you long, long ago.’ 

Maisie looked up, the tears were still glim- 
mering about her eyes and cheeks ; was it 
their soft glistening that made her face look so 

- bright and almost radiant. 

“Qh, do say it again—don’t think me not 
nice, oh don’t,” she entreated. “ But why—oh, 
why, if you care for me, though I can scarcely 
believe it, why let my horrible money come 
between us ? J shall never care for anybody 
else—there now, I have said it!” And she 
tried to hide her face, but he would not let her. 

“ Do you really mean it, dear?” he said. 
“Tf you do, I—I will swallow my pride, too ; 
shall I?” 

She looked up half laughing now. “Quits, 
again you see. Oh, dear, how dreadfully happy 
Iam! And you know, as you are so fond of 
work now, you will have oés to do. All manner 
of things for poor people that I want to 
manage, and don’t know how—and all our own 
=I won't say ‘my’ any more—tenants to 
look after—and—and—” 

“<That girl in black” herself to take care of, 
and make as happy as all my love and strength 
and my life’s devotion can,” said Despard. 
“ Maisie, my darling, God grant that you may 
never regret your generosity and goodness.” 

“ No, “no,” she murmured, “yours are far 
greater, far, far greater.” 
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MOLIERE, the name assumed by JEAN 
BAPTISTE PoQUELIN, a French dramatist, 
born at Paris in 1622; died there in 1673. 
His father, a prosperous tradesman, held 
also the position of valet-de-chambre in the 
royal household, and designed his son for 
a similar career; but, yielding to the boy’s 
urgency, he sent him to the. college of 
Orleans, where he studied five years, and 
was admitted as an advocate in 1645. 
Young Poquelin had become attracted to- 
wards the stage; he joined a troupe of 
actors, with whom, assuming the name of 
Moliére, he made circuits through the prov- 
inces until 1658, when the company came 
to Paris under the patronage of the Duke 
of Orleans, and was called the *“ Troupe 
de Monsieur’; in 1665 it took the name 
of the “Troupe du Roi,” and not long 
afterwards it united with another company 
and formed the “ Théatre Frangais.” 

Moliére, besides being an admirable actor, 
had begun to write for the stage, producing 
at first adaptations from Italian pastorals. 
His first regular comedy L’ Htourdi, was 
brought out at Lyons in 1653. During 
the last fifteen years of his life he pro- 
duced more than thirty dramatic works, 
‘of which fully one half are reckoned among 
the masterpieces of the French stage. 
Among these are: Les Précieuses Ridi. 
cules (1659), Syanarelle (1660), L’ Ecole 
des Maris (1661), JL’ Keole des Femmes 
(1663), Le Festin de Pierre (1665), 
Lartuffe (1667), Le Misanthrope (1668), 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme (1670), Les 
Femmes Savantes (1672), Le Malade Im 
aginaire (1673). Moliére was enacting a 
part in the fourth representation of this 
last drama, when he stopped short in the 
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middle of a speech. He was carried to his 
chamber, where he died within an hour. 
More than a century after his death the 
French Academy, which had in his life- 
time refused to admit him as a member 
because of his profession of actor, voted 
that his bust should be placed in their 
chamber, with this inscription: ‘ For his 
glory there is nothing needed, he is needed 
for ours.” 

The dramas of Moliére have been trans- 
lated into English by several persons. ‘The 
best of these translations is that by Henri 
Van Laun (6 vols., 1876.) This transla- 
tion is throughout in prose; though in the 
original, several of the pieces, notably, Don 
Juan, The Misanthrope, and Tartuffe, are in 
verse. Voltaire and other French critics 
place The Misanthrope at the head of the 
dramas of Moliere. Although the characters 
bear classical names, the scene is laid in 
Paris, and the plot and personages are 
thoroughly Parisian. 


PHILENTE AND ALCESTE. 


Phil.—When we are of the world we must 
conform to the outward -vivilities which custom 
demands. 

Ale.—I deny it. We ought to punish piti- 
lessly that shameful pretence of friendly inter- 
course. I like a man to bea man, and to show 
on all occasions the bottom of his heart in his 
discourse. Let that be the thing to speak, and 
never let our feelings be hidden beneath our 
compliments. 

Phil.—There are many cases in which plain 
speaking would be ridiculous and could hardly 
be tolerated. And, with all allowance for your 
unbending honesty, it is as well to conceal our 
feelings sometimes. Would it be right or 
decent to tell thousands of people what we 
think of them ? And when we meet with 
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some one whom we hate, or who displeases us, 
must we tell him so openly ? 

Alc.—Y es. 

Phil.—What! Would you tell old Emilia 
that it ill becomes her to set up for a beauty at 
her age; and that the paints she uses disgust 
every one ? 

Alc.—Undoubtedly. 

Phil.—Or Doulos that he is a bore, and that 
there is no one at Court who is not sick of 
hearing him boast of his courage and the lustre 
of his house ? 

Alc.—Decidedly so. 

Phil.—Y ou are jesting. 

Ale.—I am not jesting at all; and I would 
not spare any one iu that respect. It offends 
my eyes too much; and, whether at Court or 
‘n town, I behold nothing but what provokes 
‘ny spleen. I become quite melancholy, and 
leeply grieved to see men behave to each other 
is they do. Everywhere I find nothing but 
yase flattery, injustice, self-interest, deceit, 
voguery. I cannot bear it any longer; I am 
furious; and my intention is to break with all 
mankind. 

Phil.—This philosophical spleen is some- 
what too savage. I cannot but laugh to see 
you in these gloomy fits, and fancy that I per- 
ceive in us two, brought up together, the two 
brothers in the School for Husbands, who— 

Ale.—Good Heavens! drop your insipid 
comparisons. 

Phil.—Nay, seriously, leave off these vaga- 
ries, This world will not alter forall your med- 
dling. And as plain speakiug has such charms 
for you I shall tell you frankly that this com- 
plaint of yours is as good as a play wherever 
you go, and that all these invectives against 
the manners of the age make you a laughing- 
stock to many people. 

Ale.—So much the better! Zounds! So 
much the better! That is just what I want. 
It is a very good sign, and I rejoice at it. All 
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men are so odious to me that I should be sorry 
to appear rational in their éyes. 

Phil.—But do you wish harm to all man- 
kind ? 

Ale.—Yes; I have conceived a terrible 
hatred for them. - 

Phil.—Shall all poor mortals, without ex- 
ception, be included in this aversion ? ‘There 
are some, even in the age in which we live— 

Ale.—No ; they are all alike; and I hate all 
men. Some, because they lend themselves to 
the wicked, and have not that healthy contempt 
with which vice ought to inspire all healthy 
minds. You cannot but see how unjustly and 
excessively complaisant people are to that bare- 
faced scoundrel with whom I am at law. You 
may plainly perceive the traitor through his 
mask; he is well known everywhere in his true 
colors ; his rolling eyes and his honeyed tones 
impose only on those who do not know him. 
People are aware that this low-bred fellow, who 
deserves to be pilloried, has by the dirtiest jobs 
made his way in the world; and that the 
splendid position he has acquired makes merit 
repine and virtue blush. Yet, whatever dis- 
honorable epithets may be launched against 
him everywhere, nobody defends his wretched 
honor. Call him a rogue, an infamous wretch, 
a confounded scoundrel, if you like; all the 
world will say “ Yes,” and noone contradicts 
you. But for all that, his bowing and scraping 
are welcome everywhere ; he is received, smiled 
upon, and wriggles himself into all kinds of 
society; and ifany appointment is to be secured 
by intriguing, he will carry the day over a 
man of the greatest worth. Zounds! these are 
mortal stabs to me—to see vice parleyed with, 
and sometimes I feel suddenly inclined to fly 
into a wilderness far from the approach of 
men. 

Phil.—Great Heavens! let us torment our- 
selves a little less about the vices of an age, and 
be a little more lenient to human nature. Let 
us not scrutinize it with the utmost severity, 
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but look with some indulgence at its failings. 
In society we need virtue to be a little more 
pliable. If we are too wise we may be equally 
to blame, good sense avoids all extremes, and 
requires us to be soberly rational. This unbend- 
ing and virtuous stiffness of ancient times 
shocks too much the ordinary customs of our 
own; it requires too great perfection of us 
mortals ; we must yield to the times, without 
being too stubborn; it is the height of folly to 
busy ourselves in correcting the world. I, as 
well as yourself, notice a hundred things every 
day which might be better managed, differently 
enacted; but whatever I may discover at any 
moment, people do not see me ina rage like 
you. I take men quietly, just as they are. I 
accustom my mind to bear with what they do ; 
and I believe that at Court, as well as in the 
city, my phlegm isas philosophical as your bile. 

Alc.—But this phlegm, good sir—you who 
reason so well—could it not be disturbed by 
anything ? And if perchance a friend should 
betray you—if he forms a subtle plot to get hold 
of what is yours—if people should try to spread 
evil reports about you—would you tamely sub- 
mit to all this without flying into a rage ? 

Phil_—Ay. ILlook upon all these faults of 
which you complain as vices inseparably con- 
nected with human nature. Inshort, my mind 
is no more shocked at seeing a man a rogue, 
unjust, or selfish, than at seeing vultures eager 
for prey, mischievous apes, or fury-lashed 
wolves. 

Alc.—What ! I should see myself deceived, 
torn to pieces, robbed, without losing—Zounds! 
I shall say no more about it; all this reasoning 
is full of impertinence ! 

Phil.—Upon my word, you would do well 
to keep silence. Rail a little less at your op- 
ponent, and attend a little more to your suit. 

Alc.—That I shall not do; that is settled 
long ago. 

Phil.—But whom, then, do you expect to 
solicit for you ? : 
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Ale.— Whom ? Reason—my just cause— 
equity. 

Phil.—Shall you not pay a visit to any of 
the judges ?- 

Alc.—No, Is my cause unjust or dubious ? - 

Phil.—I am agreed on that. But you know 
what harm intrigues do; and— 

Ale.—No. Iam resolved not to stir a step. 
I am either right or wrong. 

Phil.—Do not trust to that. 

Alec.—I shall not budge an inch. 

Phil.—Your opponent is powerful; and by 
his underhand work may induce— 

Alc.—It does not matter. 

Phil.—-You will make a mistake. 

Alc.—Be it so. I wish to see the end of it, 

Phil. —But— 

Alc —I shall have the satisfaction of losing 
my suit. 

Phil.—But after all— 

Alc.—I shall see by this trial whether men 
have sufficient impudence, are wicked, villain- 
ous, and perverse enough to do me the injus- . 
tice in the face of the whole world. 

Phil.—What a strange fellow! 

Ale.—I could wish, were it to cost me ever 
so much, that, for the fun of the thing, I might 
lose my case. 

Phil.—But people will really laugh at you, 
Alceste, if they hear you go on in this fashion. 

Ale.—So much the worse for those who 


‘will. — The Misanthrope. 


Of all the dramas of Moliére, Zartuffe, 
is perhaps the one of the widest scope and 
the most enduring interest. Impostors 
and their dupes have always been, and we 
suppose will always be, so long as the 
human being remain what it is and has 
always been. Besides several subordinate 
characters who help to carry on the action 
of the play the principal personages are: 
TARTUFFE, the sanctimonious reprobate, 
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the most perfect representative of his 
class ever brought upon the stage ; ORGON, 
a wealthy citizen, ELMINE, his wife, DAMIS, 
his son, MARINE, his daughter. Tartuffe 
by his sanctimonious talk and his pretended 
medical skill, has obtained a complete 
ascendency over Orgon, who wishes to 
marry him to his daughter, and enrich him 
at the expense of his son. Tartuffe, how- 
ever, becomes enamoured of Elmine to. 
whom he makes insulting approaches. The 
action of the drama hinges upon the vile 
schemes of Tartuffe, their temporary suc- 
cess, and ultimate discomfiture. 


TARTUFFE, ELMINE, DAMIS, and ORGON, 


Tar.—May Heaven, in its mighty goodness 
forever bestow upon you health, both of soul 
and body ; and bless your days as much as the 
humblest of its votaries desires. 

Eilm.—I am much obliged for this pious 
wish. But let us take a seat, to be more at 
ease. 

Tar.—Are you quite recovered of your in- 
disposition ? 

Eim.—-Quite; that fever has now left me. 

Tar.—My prayers are not deserving enough 
to have drawn this grace from above; but not 
one of them ascended to Heaven that had not 
your recovery for its object. 

EHim.—Y ou are too anxious in your zeal for 
me. 

Tar.—We cannot cherish your dear health 
too much; and to re-establish yours I would 
have given mine. 

Hilm.—That is pushing Christian charity 
very far; and I feel much indebted to you for 
all this kindness. : 

Yar.—\ do much less for you than you de- 
serve, 

Elm.—I wished to speak to you in private 
about a certain matter, and I am glad that no 
one is here to observe us, 
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Tar.—I am equally delighted; and no doubt 
it is very pleasant, Madame, to find myself 
alone with you. I have often asked oppor- 
tunity from Heaven, but till now in vain. 

Eilm..—What I wish is a few words upon 
a small matter, in which you must lay bare 
your heart, and conceal nothing from me. 

[Damis, who had concealed himself in a closet, half- 
opens the door, and listens to the conversation, un- 
known to the speakers. } 

Tar—And I will also, in return for this 
rare favor, unbosom myself entirely to you; 
but rather from a passionate zeal which carries 
me away, and out of a pure motive. 

Elm.—tThat is how I take it. I think it is 
‘or my good that you trouble yourself so much, 


[Tartuffe takes her hand, and presses her fingers.] 


Elm.—Oh! You squeeze me too hard! 

Tar.—It is through excess of zeal. I never 
‘iad any intention of hurting you; and would 
r-ooner— 


[He places his hand on her knee.] 


Eilm.—What does your hand there? 

Tar.—I am only feeling your dress; the 
stuff is very soft. 

Elm.—Oh! please leave off. I am very 
ticklish, 

[She pushes her chair back; and he draws his up, 
und begins to handle her collar.] 

Tar.—Bless me! how wonderful is_ the 
workmanship of this lace! They work in a 
miraculous manner now-a-days. Never was 
anything so beautifully made. 

Elm.—lt is true. But let us have some 
talk about our affair. I have been told that 
my husband wishes to retract his promise, and 
give you his daughter. IJ: it true? Tell me. 

Tar.—He has hinted something to me; 
but, to tell you the truth, Madame, that 1s not 
the happiness for which Iam sighing. I be- 
hold elsewhere the marvellous attractions of 
that bliss which forms the height of my wishes. 
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Elm.—That is because you have no love 
for earthly things. 

Tar.—My breast does not contain a heart 
of flint. 

Elm.—I believe that all your sighs tend 
towards Heaven, and that nothing here below 
rouses your desires. 

Tar.—The love which attaches us to eternal 
beauties does not stifle in us the love of earthly 
things; our senses may easily be charmed by 
the perfect works which heaven has created. 
Tts reflected loveliness shines forth in such as 
you; but in you alone it displays its choicest 
wonders. It has diffused on your face such 
beauty that it dazzles the eyes and transports 
the heart; nor could 1 behold you, perfect 
creature, without admiring in you Nature’s 
Author, and feeling my heart smitten with an 
ardent love for the most beautiful of portraits, 
wherein he has represented himself. At first 
I feared that this secret ardor might be nothing 
but a cunning snare of the foul fiend; and my 
heart even resolved to fly your presence, think- 
ing you might be an obstacle to my salvation. 
But at last I found, O most lovely beauty, that 
my passion could not be blamable; that I 
could reconcile it with modesty; and this made 
me freely indulge it. It is, I confess, a great 
presumption in me to dare to offer you this 
heart ; but I expect in my affections every- 
thing from your kindness, and nothing from 
the vain efforts of my own weakness. In you 
is my hope, my happiness, my peace; on you 
depends my torment or my bliss; and it is by 
your decision solely that I must be happy if 
you wish it, or miserable if it pleases you. 

Eim.—The declaration is extremely gallant; 
but it 1s, to speak truly, rather a little sur- 
prising. Methinks you ought to arm your 
heart better, and to reflect a little upon such a 
design. A pious man like you, and who is 
everywhere spoken of— ; 

Tar.—Ah! although I am a pious man, I 
am not the less a man; and when one beholds 
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your heavenly charms, the heart surrenders, 
\and reasons no longer, 

Elm.—But, sir— 

Lar.—tI know that such discourse from me, 
must appear strange. But after all, Madame 
Iam not an angel; and if my confession be 
condemned by you, you must blame your own 
attractions for it. As soon as I beheld this 
more than human loveliness, you became the 
queen of my soul. The ineffable sweetness of 
your divine glances broke down the resistance 
of my obstinate heart; it overcame everything 
—fastings, prayers, tears—and led all my 
desires to your charms. My looks and my 
sighs have told you soa thousand times, and 
the better to explain myself I now make use of 
words. If you should graciously contemplate 
the tribulations of your unworthy slave; if 
your kindness would console me, and will con- 
descend to my insignificant self, I shall ever 
entertain for you, O miracle of sweetness, an 
unexampled devotion. Your honor runs not 
the slightest risk with me, and need not fear 
the least disgrace on my account. All these 
court gallants, of whom women are so fond, 
are noisy in their doings, and vain in their 
talk ; they are incessantly pluming themselves 
on their successes, and they receive no favors 
which they do not divulge. Their indiscreet 
tongues, in which people confide, desecrate the 
altar on which their hearts sacrifice. But men 
of our stamp love discreetly, and with them a 
secret is always kept. The care which we take 
of our own reputations is a sufficient guarantee 
for the object of our love; and it is only with 
us, when they accept our hearts, that they find 
love without scandal, and pleasure without fear. 

Eilm.—I\ have listened to what you say, 
and your rhetoric explains itself in sufficiently 
strong terms tome. But are you not afraid 
that the fancy may take me to tell my husband 
of this gallant ardor, and that the prompt knowl- 
ledge of such an amour, might well change the 
friendship which he bears you ? 
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Tar.—I know that you are too gracious, and 
will pardon my boldness ; that you will excuse 
the violent transports of a passion which of- 
fends you; and consider, by looking at yourself, 
that people are not blind, and men are made of 
flesh and blood. 

Him.—Others would perhaps take it in a 
different fashion; but I shall show my discre- 
tion. I shall not tell the matter to my husband. 
But in return I require something of you: that 
is to forward honestly, and without quibbling— 
the union of Valére with Mariane ; renounce the 
unjust power which would enrich you with what 
belongs to another and— 

[Damis comes out of the closet in which he had 
been concealed, and had listened to this conversation. ] 

Dam.—No, Madame, no; this shall be made 
public. I was in there, where I overheard it 
all; and Providence seems to have conducted 
me thither to abash the pride of a wretch who 
wrongs me; to point out a way to take ven- 
geance on his hypocrisy and insolence; to unde 
ceive my father, and to show him plainly thc 
heart of a villain who talks to you of love. 

EKim.—No, Damis. It suffices that he re 
forms, and endeavors to deserve my indulgence, 
Since I have promised him, do not make ma 
break my word. I have no wish to provoke a 
scandal. A woman laughs at such follies, and 
never troubles her husband’s ears with them. 

Dam.—You have your reason for acting in 
that way. Ihave mine for behaving differently. 
It’s a farce to wish to spare him; and the in- 
solent pride of his bigotry has already trampled 
too much over my just anger, and caused too 
much disorder amongst us. The scoundrel has 
governed my father too long, and plotted against 
my affections as well as Valére’s. My father 
must be undeceived about this perfidious wretch; 
and Heaven offers mean easy means. Iam 
indebted to it for this opportunity, and it is 
too favorable to be neglected. I should deserve 
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to have it snatched away from me, did I nos 
make use of it, now that I have it in hand. 

Elm.—Damis— 

Dam.—No ; by your leave, I will use my own 
judgment. I am highly delighted, and all you 
can say will be in vain to make me forego the 
pleasure of revenge. I shall settle this affair 

- without delay; and here is just the oppor- 
tunity. 

[Enter Orgon, to whom Damis addresses himself. | 

Dam.—We will enliven your arrival, father, 
with an altogether fresh incident that will sur- 
prise you much. You are well repaid for ail 
your caresses, and this gentleman rewards you 
handsomely. His great zeal for you has jus¢ 
shown itself. He aims at nothing less than 
lishonoring you; and I have just surprised him 
making to your wife an insulting proposal of a 
guilty passion. Her sweet disposition and hex 
‘oo discreet feelings would by all means have 
‘sept the secret from you. But I cannot en. 
:sourage such insolence, and I think that to have 
heen silent about it would have been to do you 
an injury. 

Eim.—Yes, I am of opinion that we ought 
never to trouble our husband’s peace with all 
these silly stories ; that our honor does not de. 
pend upon that, and that is enough for us to ba 
able to defend ourselves. These are my senti. 
ments; and you would have said nothing, Damis, 
if I had possessed any influence with you. 

Org.—What have I heard! Oh, Heavens! 
is it possible ? 

Tar.—Y es, brother; I am a guilty, wretched 
sinner, full of iniquity: the greatest villain that 
ever existed. Each moment of my life is replete 
with pollutions: it is but a mass of crime and 
corruption; and I see that Heaven, to chastise 
me, intends to mortify me on this occasion. 
Whatever great crime may be laid to my charge, 
I have neither the wish nor the pride to deny 
it. Believe what you are told; arm your anger, 
and drive me like a criminal from your house. 
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Whatever shame you may heap upon me, I 
deserve still more. 

Org.—|[ To his son.]—What! wretch! dare 
you by this falsehood tarnish the purity of his 
virtue ? 

Dam.—What! shall the pretended gentleness 
of this hypocrite make you believe— 

Org.—Peace, cursed plague ! 

Tar.—Ah ! let him speak. You accuse him 
wrongly ; and you had much better believe 
in his story. Why will you be so favorable to 
me, after hearing of such a fact? Are you 
after all aware of what I am capable? Why 
trust to my exterior, brother ? and why, despite 
all that is seen, believe me to be better than I 
am ? No, no, you allow yourself to be deceived 
by appearances; and I am, alas! nothing less 
than what they think me. Jvery one takes me 
to be a good man, but the real truth is that I am 
very worthless. [Zo Damis.| Yes, my dear 
child, say on; call me a perfidious, infamous, 
lost wretch, a thief, a murderer. Load me 
-with still more detestable names; I shall not 
contradict you. J have deserved them, and am 
willing on my knees to suffer ignominy, as a 
disgrace due to the crimes of my life. 

Org.—This is too much, brother. [Zo his 
son.] Does not your heart relent, wretch ? 

Dam.—What! shall his words deceive you 
so far as to— 

Org.—Hold your tongue, you hangdog! [To 
Tartuffe.| Rise, brother, I beseech you.[ Zo 
his son.] Infamous wretch! 

Dam.—He cannot— 

Org.—Hold your tongue ! 

Dam.—I am bursting with rage. What! 
am I looked upon as— 

Org.—Say another word, and I will break 
your bones. 

Tar.—In Heaven’s name, brother, don’t for- 
get yourself! I would rather suffer the greatest 
torments than that he should receive the 
slightest hurt for my sake. 

Org.[ To his son.|—Ungrateful monster ! 
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Tar.—Leave him in peace. If I must on both 
knees beseech you to pardon him— 

Org.—Alas! You are in jest. [To his son. ] 
Behold his goodness, scoundrel ! 

Dan.—Thus— 

Org.—Cease ! 

Dam.—What! I— 

Org-—Peace, I tell you, I know too well the 
motives of your attack. You allhate him; and 
I now perceive wife, children, and servants all 
let loose against him. Every trick is impu- 
dently resorted to, to remove this pious person 
from my house; but the more efforts they put 
forth to banish him, the more shal] I employ to 
keep him. And I shall hasten to give him my 
daughter, toabash the pride of my whole family. 

Dam.—Do you mean to compel her to accept 
him ? 

Org.—Yes, wretch! And to enrage you— 
this very evening. I defy you all, and shall let 
you know that I am the master, and I will be 
obeyed. Come, retract; throw yourself at his 
feet immediately, you scoundrel, and beg his 
pardon. 

Dam.—What! J at the feet of this rascal 
who, by his impostures— 

Org.—What! you resist, you beggar! and 
insult him, besides! [Zo Tartuffe.| A cudgel! 
a cudgel ! Do not hold me back! [Zo his son.] 
Out of my house this minute, and never dare to 
come back to it! 

Dam.—Yes, I shall go; but— 

Org.—Quick! leave the place ! I disinherit 
you, you hang-dog, and give you my curse be- 
sides. 


[Damis leaves the apartment. ] 


Org.—To offend a saintly person in that 
way ! 

Tar.—Forgive him, Oh, Heaven! the pang 
he causes me! Could you but know my grief 
at seeing myself blackened in my brother’s 
sight— 

Org.—Alas ! 
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Tar.—The very thought of his ingratitude 
tortures my soul to that extent. The horror I 
conceive of it. My heart is so oppressed that I 
cannot speak; and I believe it will be my 
death. 

Org.—| Rushing to the door by which his 
son had disappeared.—Scoundrel! Iam sorry 
my hand has spared you, and not knocked you 
down on the spot. [Zo Tartuffe.]|—Compose 
yourself, brother, and do not grieve. 

Tar.—Let us put an end to these sad dis- 
putes. I perceive what troubles I cause in this 
house, and think it necessary, brother, that I 
should leave it. 

Org.— What! You are jesting, surely. 

Tar.——They hate me! and I find that they 
are trying to make you suspect my integrity. 

Org.—What does it matter? Do you think 
that in my heart I listen to them ? 

Tar.—They will not fail to continue, you may 
be sure; and these selfsame stories which you 
now reject may perhaps be listened to at an- 
other time. 

Org.—No, brother, never. 

Tar—Ah! brother, a wife may easily im- 
pose upon a husband. 

Org.—No, no. 

Tar.—Allow me, by removing myself 
promptly, to deprive them of all subject of 
attack. 

Org.—No, you shall remain; my life de- 
pends upon it. : 

Tar.—Well ! I must then mortify myself. If, 
however you would— 

Org.—Ab ! 

Tar.—Be it so, let us say no more about it. 
But I know how to manage inthis. Honor isa 
tender thing; and friendship enjoins me to pre- 
vent reports and causes for suspicion. I shall 
shun your wife, and you shall not see me— 

Org.—No. In spite of all, you shall 
frequently be with her. To annoy the world is 
my greatest delight; and I wish you to be seen 
with her at all times. Nor is this all. I will 
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have no other here but you; and I am going 
forthwith to execute a formal deed of gift of all 
my property to you. A faithful and honest 
friend, whom I take for son-in-law, is dearer to 
me than son, wife, and kindred. Will you not 
accept what I propose ? 

Tar.—The will of Heaven be done in all 
things! ‘ r 

Org.—Poor follow ! Quick, let us get the deed 
drawn up; and then let envy burst itself with 
spite.—Zartuffe. 


SANCTIMONY. 
Orgon, Cléante. 


Olé.— Was ever such a whim heard of before ? 
Is it possible that you should be so infatuated 
with a man as to forget everything for him ? 
And, after having saved him from want, that 
you should come to 

Org.—Not a word more, brother, for you do 
not know the man you are speaking of. 

Clé.—I do not know him, if you like, but in 
order to see what kind of a man he is 

Org.—Brother, you would be delighted with, 
him if you knew him, and you would never get, 
over your wonder. He is a manwho.... 
ah! a man.... in short,a man. Whoever 
carefully follows his precepts lives in most pro- 
found peace, and all the rest of the world is 
but dross to him. Yes, I am quite another 
man since I became acquainted with him. 
He teaches me to have no affection for any- 
body, he detaches my heart from all the ties of 
this world; and I should see my brother, . 
children, mother, and wife die, without caring 
about it. 

Clé.— Humane feelings these, brother! 

Org.—Ah! if you had only seen him when 
I first met him, you would feel for him the 
same love that I have. He came every day to 
church, and with gentle looks knelt down 
straight. before me on both his knees. He 
attracted the attention of the whole congrega 
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tion by the ardor with which, wrapped in 
saintly ecstacy, he sent up his prayer to 
Heaven. He sighed deeply, and every moment 
humbly kissed the ground. When I went out, 
he would steal quickly before me to offer me 
holy-water at the door. Having heard through 
his seryant, who imitates him in everything, of 
his poverty and who he is, I made him small 
presents, but he, with the greatest modesty, 
always returned me part of it: “It is too 
much,” he would say, “ too much by half, I do 
not deserve your pity ; ”” and when I refused to 
take it back again, he went, before my eyes, to 
distribute it to the poor. At last Heaven 
moved me to take him into my house, and 
since then everything has been prospering 
here. I see that he reproves overything, and, 
with regard to my wife, takes extreme care of 
my honor. He warns me of the people who 
cast loving eyes upon her, and is a dozen times 
more jealous of her than I am. You would 
never believe how far he carries his pious zeal. 
He accuses himself of sin for the smallest thing 
imaginable; a mere trifle is enough to shock 
him; so much so, that the other day he 
blamed himself for having caught a flea while 
at his prayers, and for having killed it with too 
much wrath. 

Clé.—Y ou are crazy, brother, believe! Are 
you laughing at me with such stuff ? 

Tartuffe. 


THEODOR MOMMSEN.— 
MOMMSEN THEODOR, a German 


archeologist and historian, born in Schles- 
wig in 1817. Hestudied at the University 
of Kiel; travelled from 1844 to 1847, and 
upon his return conducted the Schleswig- 
Holstein Journal for some years until he 
was made professor of law at Leipsic. He 
was dismissed from this position on ac- 
count of the part which he took in political 
affairs, and was made titular Professor of 
law at Zurich in 1852, at Breslau in 18654, 
and at Berlin in 1858; and in 1875 was 
appointed professor of jurisprudence in 
the University of Leipsic. In 1882 he was 
tried at Berlin upon a charge of having 
slandered Prince Bismarck in an election 
speech, but was acquitted. An appeal was 
taken, and in the following year the Im- 
perial High Court of Appeal finally decided 
that he was not guilty of the offence 
charged. 

Prof. Mommsen has written several 
learned archeological works, among which 
are one on Latin Inscriptions, published 
by the Prussian Academy of Sciences, and 
one on Roman Coins. He has also written 
an account of The Earliest Inhabitants of 
Italy, which was, in 1858, translated into 
English by Robertson. His great historical 
work is the History of Rome, which as yet 
comes down only to the battle of Thapsus 
(B. C. 46) where Cesar obtains a decisive 
victory over his opponents. His History 
of Rome has been translated, with the 
author’s sanction, by William P. Dickson 
(1863-67.) 


THE BATTLE OF FHARSALUS. 
Cesar lay to the south of Larissa in the 


plain which extends between the hill-country 
of Cynocephalw and the chain of Orthrys, and 
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is intersected by the Enipeus (a tributary of the 
Peneus), on the left bank of the Enipeus, near 
the town of Pharsalus in Thessaly. Pompeius 
had pitched his camp opposite to Cesar on the 
right bank of the Enipeus, along the slope of 
the heights of Cynocephale. The entire army 
of Pompeius was assembled. Czsar, on the 
other hand, had expected the corps of nearly 
two legions formerly detached to Aitolia and 
Thessaly, now stationed in Greece, and the two 
legions which were sent after him by the land 
route from Italy, and had already arrived in 
Illyria. The army of Pompeius, numbering 
eleven legions, or about 47,000 men, and 7,000 
horses, was more than double that of Ceesar 
in infantry, and seven times as numerous in 
cavalry. Fatigue and conflicts had so reduced 
Cesar’s troops that his eight legions did not 
number more than 22,000 men under arms, con- 
sequently not nearly half their normal amount. 
The victorious army of Pompeius, provided 
with a countless cavalry and good magazines, 
had provisions in abundance; while the troops 
of Ceesar had difficulty in keeping themselves 
alive, and only hoped for better supplies from 
the corn-harvest, not far distant. 

The Pompeian soldiers, who had learned in 
the last campaign to know war and trust their 
leader, were in the best of humor. All the 
military reasons on the side of Pompeius 
favored the view that the decisive battle should 
not long be delayed, seeing that they now con- 
fronted Czesar in Thessaly; and the emigrant 
impatience of the many noble officers,and others 
accompanying the army, doubtless had more 
weight than even such reasons in the council 
of war. Since the event of Dyrrhachium these 
nobles regarded the triumph of their party as 
an ascertained fact. When Pompeius hesi- 
tated as to his crossing the rivulet which 
separated the two armies—and which Cesar, 
with his much weakened army, did not venture 
to pass—this excited great indignation. Pom- 
peius, it was alleged, delayed the battle only in 
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order to rule somewhat longer over so many 
consulars and preetorians, and to perpetrate the 
part of Agamemnon. Pompeius yielded; and 
Czesar, who, under an impression that matters 
would not come to a battle, had just projected a 
mode of turning the enemy’s army—and for that 
purpose was on the point of setting out towards 
Scotussa—likewise arranged his legions for 
battle, when he saw the Pompeians preparing to 
offer it to him on his bank. 

Thus the battle of Pharsalus was fought on 
August 9, 706, A. U. C. (B.C. 48) almost on 
the same field where, a hundred and fifty years 
before, the Romans had laid the foundation of 
their dominion in the East. 

Pompeius rested his right wing on the 
Enipeus. Cesar, opposite to him, rested his left 
on the broken ground stretching in front of the 
Enipeus, The two other wings were stationed 
out in the plain, covered in each case by the 
cavalry and the light troops. The intention 
of Pompeijus was to keep his*infantry on the 
defensive, but with his cavalry to scatter the 
weak band of horsemen which, mixed after the 
German fashion with light infantry, confronted 
him, and then to take Czesar’s right wing in 
the rear. His infantry courageously sustained 
the first charge of that of the enemy, and the en- 
gagement there came toastand. Labienus like- 
wise dispersed the enemy’s cavalry, after a brave 
but short resistance, and deployed his forces 
to the left, with the view of turning the infantry. 

But Cesar, foreseeing the defeat of his cav- 
alry, had stationed behind it, on the threatened 
flank of his right wing, some 2,000 of his best 
legionaries. As the enemy’s horsemen, driving 
those of Cesar before them, galloped along 
the line, they suddenly came upon this select 
corps advancing intrepidly against them; and, 
rapidly thrown into confusion by the unex- 
pected and unusual infantry attack, they gal- 
loped at full speed from the field of battle. ‘The 
victorious legionaries cut to pieces the enemy’s 
archers, now unprotected, then rushed at the left 
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wing of the enemy, and began now on their 
part to turn it. At the same time Cesar’s 
third division—hitherto reserved—advanced 
along the whole line to the attack. 

The unexpected defeat of the best arm of 
the Pompeian army, as it raised the courage of 
their opponents, broke that of the army; and, 
above all, that of the general. When Pompeius, 
who from the outset did not trust his infantry, 
saw the horsemen gallop off, he rode back at 
once from the field of battle to the camp with- 
out even awaiting the issue of the general 
attack ordered by Cesar. His legions began 
to waver, and soon to return over the brook into 
the camp, which was not accomplished without 
serious loss. 

The day was thus lost, and many an able 
soldier had fallen; but the army was substan- 
tially intact, and the situation of Pompeius was 
far.less perilous than that of Cesar after the 
battle of Dyrrhachium. But while Cesar in 
the vicissitudes of his destiny had learned that 
Fortune loves to withdraw herself at certain 
moments even from her favorites, to be won 
back through their perseverance, Pompeius knew 
Fortune hitherto only as the constant goddess, 
and despaired of himself and of her when she 
withdrew herself. While in Cesar’s greater 
nature despair only developed still mightier 
energies, the feebler soul of Pompeius, under 
similar pressure, sunk into the infinite abyss of 
despondency. As once in the war with Serto- 
rius he had been on the point of abandoning 
the office entrusted to him, in presence of his 
superior opponent, and of departing, so now, 
when he saw the legions retire over the stream, 
he threw from him the fatal general’s staff, and 
rode off by the nearest route to the sea, to find 
means of embarking there. 

His army, discouraged and leaderless (for 
Scipio, although recognized by Pompeius as 
colleague in supreme command, was yet general- 
in-chief only in name) hoped to find protection 
behind the camp-walls; but Cesar allowed it 
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no rest. The obstinate resistance of the Roman 
and the Thracian guard of the camp was speed- 
ily overcome, and the mass was compelled 
to withdraw in disorder to the heights of 
Crannon and Scotussa, at the foot of which the 
camp was pitched. It attempted, by moving 
forward along those hills, to regain Larissa, 
but the troops of Caesar—heeding neither booty 
nor fatigue, and advancing by better paths in 
the plain—intercepted the route of the fugitives. 
In fact, when late in the evening the Pompeians 
suspended their march, the pursuers were able 
even to draw an entrenched line which prevented 
the fugitives from access to the only rivulet to 
be found in the neighborhood. 

So ended the day of Pharsalus. The army 
of Pompeius was not only defeated but annihi- 
lated. Of them 15,000 lay dead or wounded on 
the field of battle, while the Cesarians missed 
only 200 men. The body which remained to- 
gether, amounting still to nearly 20,000 men, 
Jaid down their arms on the morning after the 
battle. Only isolated troops—inciuding, it is 
true, the officers of most note—sought refuge in 
the mountains. Of the eleven eagles of the 
enemy nine were handed over to Cesar. 

Cesar, who on the very day of the battle had 
reminded the soldiers that they should not for- 
get the fellow-citizen in the foe, did not treat 
the captives as Bibulus and Labienus had done ; 
nevertheless he too found it necessary now to 
exercise some severity. ‘The common soldiers 
were incorporated in the army, fines or confisca- 
tions of property were inflicted on the men of 
better rank; the senators and equites of note 
who were taken, with few exceptions, suffered 
death. The time for clemency was past; the 
longer the civil war lasted, the more remorseless 
and implacable it became.—Zransl. of WILLIAM 
P. Dickson. . 
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GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH.— 
MONMOUTH, Gerorrrey of, an Eng- 


lish Chronicler, born at Monmouth, Eng- 
land, in the 12th century ; died at Landaff, 
Wales, in 1152. According to his con- 
temporary and friend, the chronicler, Cara- 
doc of Lancaroan, he was the nephew and 
foster-son of Uchtryd, Archbishop of Lan- 
daff, was educated at a Benedictine Monas- 
tery in Monmouth, became Archdeacon of 
a church in Monmouth, held a deanery in 
the church of Tielo in Landaff, and was 
consecrated Bishop of St. Asaph, but died 
before entering his office. Three works 
have been attributed to him: the Chroni-- 
con sive Historia Britonum, a metrical Life 
and Prophecies of Merlin, and the Compen- 
dium Gaufiedi de Corpore Christi et Sacra- 
mento Eucharistie. The first, which is the 
earliest History of Britain, was dedicated 
to Robert of Gloucester. It appeared in 
1147, and created a sensation. It was 
professedly a translation of an ancient his- 
tory of Britain, written in the Cymric 
tongue, and offered to Geoffrey by Walter 
Calenius. It is a work of genius and im- 
agination, and it was received with delight 
by the people; but the students, accus- 
tomed to dry compilation of facts, were 
indignant at its appearance. Many of the 
legends in it are taken from Virgil, others 
from local stories known by tradition in 
England. While the great cycle of Arthu- 
rian romance was not created by him, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth gave it its place in 
literature. His name is so associated 
with the stories of King Arthur that he 
has been often called Galfridus Arturus. 
This history was abridged by Alfred of 
Beverly in 1150, and translated into Anglo- 
Norman verse by Geoffrey Gaimar in 1154, 
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and by Robert Wace in 1180. The influ- 


ence of this book proved its value by its 
successors which rapidly followed. The 
‘chief of these were Layamon’s Brut, pub- 
lished in the 18th century; the rhymed 
Chronicle of England, by Robert of Glou- 
cester in 1278, and the modifications and 
additions to the Arthurian legends, which 
became the common property of the trou- 
véres of France and the minnesingers of 
Germany, and which were recorded by 
Gaimar, Wace, Mapes, Robert de Borron, 
Luces de Gast, Hélie de Borron, and by 
Sir Thomas Malory in the Morte d’ Arthur 
(1461), which was printed by Caxton in 
1485. Of the three works attributed to 
Geoffrey, only the History is authentic. 
Internal evidence is fatal to the metrical 
Life of Merlin and the Compendium is 
known to have been written by Geoffrey 
of Auxerre. Geoffrey of Monmouth was 
the founder of a new literary form, which 
is exemplified by the style of the romances 
and novels of a later period. Chaucer 
gives him a place in his House of Fame. 
Several of his MSS. were placed in the old 
Royal Library of the British Museum. 
The History was translated into English 
by Aaron Thompson, in 1718. The trans- 
lation was revised by Dr. Giles, in 1842. 
It is included in the Siz Old English 
Chronicles, in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. 


ALBION DIVIDED BETWEEN BRUTUS AND 
CORINEUS. 


The island was then called Albion, and was 
inhabited by none but a few giants. Notwith- 
standing this, the pleasant situation of the 
places, the plenty of rivers abounding with fish, 
and the engaging prospect of its woods, made 
Brutus and his company yery desirous to fix 
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their habitation in it. They therefore passed 
through all the provinces, forced the giants to 
fly into the caves of the mountains, and divided 
the country among them according to the’ 
directions of theircommander. After this they 
began to -till the ground and build houses, so 
that in a little time the country looked like a 
place that had been long inhabited. At last 
Brutus called the island after his own name 
Britain, and his companions Britons; for by 
these means he desired to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of his name. From whence afterwards the 
language of the nation, which at first bore the 
name of Trojan, or rough Greek, was called 
British. But Corineus, in imitation of his 
leader, called that part of the island which fell 
to his share, Corinea, and his people Corineans, 
after his name; and though he had _ his choice 
of the provinces before all the rest, yet he pre- 
ferred this country, which is now called in 
Latin Cornubia, either from its being in the 
shape of a horn (in Latin Cornu), or from the 
corruption of the said name. For it was a 
diversion to him to encounter the said giants, 
which were in greater numbers there than in 
all the other provinces that fell to the share of 
his companions. Among the rest was one de- 
testable monster, Goémagot, in stature twelve 
cubits, and of such prodigious strength that at 
one shake he pulled up an oak as if it had been 
a hazel wand. On a certain day, when Brutus 
was holding a solemn festival to the gods, in 
the port where they had first landed, this giant 
with twenty more of his companions came in 
upon the Britons, among whom he made a 
dreadful slaughter. But the Britons at last, 
assembling together in a body, put them to the 
rout, and killed them every one but Goémagot. 
Brutus had given orders to have him preserved 
alive, out of a desire to see a combat between 
him and Corineus, who took a great. pleasure 
in such encounters. Corineus, overjoyed at 
this, prepared himself, and throwing aside his 
arms, challenged him to wrestle with him. At 
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the beginning of the encounter, Corineus and 
the giant, standing, front to front, held each 
other strongly in their arms, and panted aloud 
for breath; but Goémagot presently grasping 
Corinens with all his might, broke three of his 
ribs, two on his right side and one on his left. 
At which Corineus, highly enraged, roused 
up his whole strength, and snatching him 
upon his shoulders, ran with him, as fast as the 
weight would allow him, to the next shore, and 
there getting upon the top of a high rock, 
hurled down the savage monster into the sea; 
where falling on the sides of craggy rocks, he 
was torn to pieces, and colored the waves with 
his blood. ‘The place where he fell, taking its 
name from the giant’s fall, is called Lam Goé- 
magot, that is, Goémagot’s Leap, to this day. 
British History. 


DESCRIPTION OF BRITAIN. 


Britain, the best of islands, is situated in tho 
Western Ocean between France and Ireland, 
being eight hundred miles long, and two hun- 
dred broad. It produces every thing that is 
useful to man, with a plenty that never fails. 
It abounds with all kinds of metal, and has 
plains of large extent, and hills fit for the 
finest tillage, the richness of whose soil affords 
variety of fruits in their proper seasons. It 
has also forests well stored with all kinds of 
wild beasts; in its lawns cattle find good 
change of pasture, and bees variety of flowers 
forhoney. Underits lofty mountains lie green 
meadows pleasantly situated, in which the 
gentle murmurs of crystal springs gliding 
along clear channels, give those that pass an 
agreeable invitation to lie down on their banks 
and slumber. It is likewise well watered with 
lakes and rivers abounding with fish; and 
besides the narrow sea which is on the south- 
ern coast towards France, there are three 
noble rivers, stretching out like three arms, 
namely, the Thames, the Severn, and the 
Humber.— British History. 


HARRIET MONROE.— 


MONROE, Harrtet, poet, was born in 
Chicago, about 1860. She was educated in 
the schools of that city, which has always 
been her home, and at the Visitation Con- 
vent, at Georgetown, D. C. In 1889 she 
was invited to write the text of a cantata 
for the opening of the Chicago Auditorium, 
and in 1891 the Committee on Ceremonies 
of the Columbian Exposition invited her to 
write an ode to be given at the dedication 
of the Exposition. The cantata and ode 
were written, Miss Monroe herself reading 
the ode at the dedicatory ceremonies in the 
building for Manufactures and Liberal Arts, 
October 21, 1892. She has published Va- 
leria and Other Poems (1892), and Memoirs 
of John Wellborn Root (1896). 


Spain, in the broidered robes of chivalry, 

Comes with slow foot and inward-brooding 
eyes. 

Bow to her banner! ’twas the first to rise 

Out of the dark for thee. 

And England, royal mother, whose right hand 

Molds nations, whose white feet the ocean 
tread, 

Lays down her sword on thy beloved strand, 

To bless thy wreathed head ; 

Hearing in thine her voice, bidding thy soul 

Fulfil her dream, the foremost at the goal. 

And France, who once thy fainting form up- 
bore, 

Brings beauty now where strength she 
brought of yore. 

France, the swift-footed, who with thee 

Gazed in the eyes of Liberty, 

And loved the dark no more. 
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Around the peopled world 

Bright banners are unfurled. 

The long procession winds from shore to 
shore. 

The Norseman sails 

Through icy gales 

To the green Vineland of his long-ago. 

Russia rides down from realms of sun and 
snow. 

Germany casts afar 

Her iron robes of war, 

And strikes her harp with thy triumphal song. 

Italy opens wide her epic scroll, 

In bright hues blazoned, with great deeds 
writ long, 

And bids thee win the kingdom of the soul. 

And the calm Orient, wise with many days, 

From hoary Palestine to sweet Japan 

Salutes thy conquering youth ; 

Bidding thee hush while all the nations 
praise, 

Know, though the world endure but for a span, 

Deathless is truth. 

Lo! unto these the ever-living Past 

Ushers a mighty pageant, bids arise 

Dead centuries, freighted with visions vast, 

Blowing dim mists into the Future’s eyes. 

Their song is all of thee, 

Daughter of mystery. 

— Commemoration Ode. 


Over the wide unknown, 

Far to the shores of Ind, 
On through the dark alone, 

Like a feather blown by the wind ; 
Into the west away, 

Sped by the breath of God, 
Seeking the clearer day, 

Where only his feet have trod : 
From the past to the future we sail ; 
We slip from the leash of kings. 

Hail, spirit of freedom—hail ! 
Unfurl thine impalpable wings ! 
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Receive us, protect us, and bless 

Thy knights who brave all for thee. 
Though death be thy soft caress, 

By that touch shall our souls be { ~e. 
Onward and ever on, 

Till the voice of despair is stilled, 
Till the haven of peace is won, 

And the purpose of God fulfilled ! 

— Commemoration Ode. 


Columbia! Men beheld thee rise 
A goddess from the misty sea. 
Lady of joy, sent from the skies, 
The nations worshipped thee. 
Thy brows were flushed with dawn’s first 
light ; 
By foamy waves with stars bedight 
Thy blue robe floated free. 


Lady of beauty! thou shalt win 
Glory and power and length of days. 
The sun and moon shall be thy kin, 
The stars shall sing thy praise. 
All hail! we bring the vows most sweet 
To strew before thy wingéd feet. 
Now onward be thy ways! 
— Commemoration Ode. 


JAMES MONROE.— 


MONROE, James, fifth President of 
the United States, born in Westmoreland 
County, Va., in 1758; died at New York 
in 1881. In 1776, when he was a student 
at William and Mary College, he entered 
the revolutionary army as a cadet, was pres- 
ent at several battles in the North, and 
rose to the rank of major. After the close 
of the war he was about to commence the 
study of law with Thomas Jefferson, but 
was called into pubiic service, which was 
commenced in 1782 by his election to the 
Assembly of Virginia: and to Congress in 
the following year. Of his distinguished 
civil career it is not necessary to speak at 
length. It commenced in his twenty-third 

ear, and continued without interruption 
until 1825, when, at the age of sixty-seven, 
he retired from the presidency, having 
served for two terms. With the exception 
of Washington he is the only President 
who has been elected by anything like a 
unanimous vote of the presidential electors. 
During this whole period he was in the con- 
tinuous service of his own state or of the 
nation. He was twice Governor of Vir- 

inia, twice envoy to France, Secretary of 
State and of War, and twice President. 
After his retirement from the presidency 
he continued to take an honorable part in 
political affairs. In his later years he fell 
into pecuniary embarrassment, and his wife 
having died in 1830, he took up his resi- 
dence with his son-in-law, in New York, 
where he died the next year, like Adams 
and Jefferson, on the anniversary of our 
National Independence. In 1858 his re- 
mains were exhumed and buried with great 
pomp at Richmond, Va. 

Few men of such marked literary capacity 
as was Monroe, have written so little for 
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publication. Except his official reports and 
messages, and a caustic pamphlet censuring 
the national administration for its conduct 
in regard to our relations with France, 
nothing of his was published during his life- 
time. During his later years he employed 
himself much in writing, and his manu- 
scripts were purchased by order of Congress, 
but no further disposition was made of 
them. He left a small work entitled The 
People the Sovereigns, which remained in 
manuscript until 1867, when it was pub- 
lished, with a brief Memoir, by his grand: 
son, Samuel L. Gouverneur. 


SOVEREIGNTY AND GOVERNMENT. 


The terms sovereignty and government have 
generally been considered as synonymous. Most 
writers on the subject have used them in that 
sense. To us, however, they convey very 
different ideas. The powers may be separated 
and placed in different hands; and it is the 
faculty of making that separation, which is en- 
joyed by one class of governments alone, which 
secures to it many of the advantages which it 
holds over all others. This separation may take 
place in the class in which the sovereign power 
is vested in the people. It cannot in that in 
which it is vested in an individual, or afew; 
nor can it in that which is mixed, or com- 
pounded of the two principles. 

The sovereign power, wherever vested, is 
the highest in the state, and must always re- 
main so. If vested in an individual, or a few, 
there is no other order in the state. The same 
may be said of those governments which are 
founded on the opposite principle. If the 
people possess the sovereignty, the king and 
nobility are no more. A king without power 
is an absurdity. Dethroned kings generally 
leave the country, as do their descendants. 
Whatever the sovereign power may perform 
at one time, it may modify or revoke at another. 
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There is no check in the government to prevent 
it. In those instances in which it is vested in 
an individual or a few, the government and the 
sovereignty are the same. They are both held 
by the same person or persons. The sovereign 
constitutes the government, and it is impossible 
to separate it from him without a revolution. 
Create a body in such a government with com- 
petent authority to make laws, treaties, etc., 
without reference to the party from whom it 
was derived, and the government is changed. 
Such agents must be the instruments of those 
who appoint them, and their acts be obligatory 
only after they are seen and approved by their 
masters, or the government is no more. 

In mixed governments, in which there are 
two or more orders, each participating in the 
sovereignty, the principle is the same. Neither 
can the king nor the nobility in such goyvern- 
ments create a power, with competent authority, 
to rule distinct with themselves. In these goy- 
ernments the sovereignty is divided between the 
orders, and each must take care of its own rights, 
which the privileged orders cannot do if their 
powers should be transferred from them. The 
government is divided between the orders in 
like manner, each holding the station belonging 
to it, and performing its appropriate duties. 
They therefore constitute the government. It 
follows as a necessary, consequence that sover- 
eign power and government even in the goy- 
ernments of this class are the same, and that 
they cannot be separated from each other. 

It is only in governments in which the 
people possess the sovereignty that the two 
powers can be placed in distinct bodies; nor 
can they in them otherwise than by the insti- 
tution of a government by compact to which 
all the people are parties, and in which those 
who fill its various departments and offices are 
made their representatives and servants. In 
those instances the sovereignty is distinct from 
the government, because the people who hold 
the one, are distinct from their representatives, 
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who hold and perform the duties of the other. 
One is the power which creates; the other is 
the subject which is created. One is always the 
same; the other may be modified at the will of 
those who made it. Thus the Constitution be- 
comes the paramount law, and every act of the 
government, and of every department in it, 
repugnant thereto, is void. 


ORIGIN OF GOVERNMENT. 


The origin of government has been traced 
by different writers to four sources: divine 
right, paternal authority, election and force. 
T trace it to two only—election and force; 
and believe that it has originated sometimes in 
the one and sometimes in the other, according 
to the state of society at the time, and the 
number of which it was composed. I think 
that this proposition admits of a clear and 
satisfactory demonstration. Before, however, 
I attempt it, it will be useful to take a brief 
notice of the other sources; especially as it is to 
them that the advocates of despotism and 
hereditary right have traced it... . 

Divine and paternal right appear to me to 
rest on the same basis, although they have not 
been so understood by the writers who have 
traced governments to these sources. If divine, 
the claimant or pretender must prove his title 
by some miracle or other incontestable evidence, 
or it must commence with the parent; and, 
beginning with him, be subject to all the views 
applicable to that title. They must either 
accord, or be in opposition to each other, No 
advocate of either places them in opposition; 
and, if they accord, it must be by meaning the 
same thing under different names. So absurd 
are both pretensions that I should not even 
notice them, if they had not gained such weight 
as to form an important feature in the works 
of distinguished and able writers on the subject 
of government; and if I did not wish also, in 
this elementary sketch to simplify the subject 
by getting rid of all such absurd doctrines. ... 
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In tracing regal power to the paternal source, 
we trace it to a single pair, from whom the 
whole community must have descended; for 
otherwise the origin could not have been pater- 
nal. If this be the source of power, it must 
have commenced with the human race; and, 
admitting the authority of the Mosaic account, 
with our first parents, and to preserve the suc- 
cession, have descended in the right line to the 
oldest son, from generation to generation, to 
the present day. If the right ever existed, 
it must have commenced at that epoch and still 
exist, without limitation as to time, generation, 
population, or its dispersion over the earth. A 
limitation of the right in either of these respects, 
would be subversive of it. To what term con- 
fine it? Through how many generations must 
it pass? To what number of persons, or ex- 
tent of territory, carry it? How dispose of it 
after those conditions, should have been fulfilled? 
The mere admission that such limitations were 
prescribed, would be to admit that the right 
never existed. And, if not limited, it would 
follow that one man would now be the sovereign 
or lord of all the inhabited globe: than which 
nothing can be more absurd... . 

Do any of the sovereigns of the present day 
trace their titles to Adam, or to any other first 
parent ? or would they be willing to rest it on 
that ground? We know that they would not; 
and if they did that it would fail, since the 
commencement of all the existing dynasties may 
be traced to other sources; to causes such as 
operated at the moment of their derivation, and 
varied in different countries. Does any com- 
munity, in Europe or elsewhere, trace its origin 
to a single pair, unless it be to our first parents, 
and which is common to the human race? We 
know that except in their instance, and at the 
creation of mankind, societies have never com- 
menced in that form; and that such have been 
the revolutions in every part of the globe, that 
no existing race or community can trace its cons 
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nection, in a direct line, with Adam, Noah, or 
others of that early epoch. In the infant state 
of every society individuals seek each other for 
safety and comfort. Those who are born 
together, no matter from whence their parents 
came, live together, and thus increase and 
multiply, until the means of subsistence become 
scanty. <A portion then withdraws to some 
other quarter where the means can be procured, 
and thus new societies have been formed, and 
the human race spread over the earth, through 
all its habitable regions. 

From every view that can be taken of the 
subject, the doctrine of the Divine or paternal 
right as the foundation of a claim in any one 
to the sovereign power of the state, or to any 
portion of it, isabsurd. It belonged to the dark 
ages, and was characteristic of the superstition 
and idolatry which prevailed in them. All men 
are by nature equally free. Their Creator made 
them so; and the inequalities which have grown 
up among them, and the governments which 
have been established over them, founded on 
other principles, have proceeded from other 
causes, by which their natural rights have been 
subverted. We must trace governments, then, 
to other sources ; and, in doing this should view 
things as they are, and not indulge in supersti- 
tious, visionary, and fanciful speculations. 


LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU.— 


MONTAGU, Lapy Mary WokrtLeEy, 
an English author, born in 1690; died 
in 1762. She was a daughter of Evelyn 
Pierrepont, Duke of Kingston, received an 
unusually thorough education, and was 
noted for her beauty and vivacity. In 
1712 she was married to Edward Wortley 
Montagu, who in 1716 was sent as Min- 
ister to the Ottoman Porte. While in 
Turkey she noticed the practice of inocu- 
lation for the small-pox ; tried it upon her 
infant son, and introduced it into England 
after her return in 1718. She resided in 
England until 1729, when she went to 
Italy where she remained twenty years. 
Her husband remained in England, and 
they never saw each other again, though a 
friendly correspondence was kept up until 
his death in 1761, after which she returned 
to England. 

Lady Mary was a voluminous letter- 
writer all through her life. Many of her 
letters were surreptitiously published soon 
after herdeath. A carefully edited edition 
by her great-grandson, Lord Wharncliffe, 
was published in 1837. The larger por- 
tion of the letters were written during her 
residencein Italy. About 1752 she began to 
amuse herself by writing a history of her 
own times, but burned each sheet as soon 
as it was written. A few pages of this his- 
tory somehow escaped the flames, and were 
published by Lord Wharncliffe. They 
contain a clever account of the English 
Court at the accession of George I. in 1714. 


GEORGE I. OF ENGLAND. 

The king’s character may be characterized 
in very few words. In private life he would 
have been called an honest blockhead ; and 
fortune, that made him a king, added nothing 
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to his happiness, only prejudiced his honesty, 
and shortened his days. No man was ever 
more free from ambition. He loved money, 
but he loved to keep his own, without being 
rapacious of other men’s. He would have 
grown rich by saving, but was incapable of 
laying schemes for getting. He was more 
properly dull than lazy; and would have been 
so well contented to remain in his little town 
of Hanover that if the ambition of those about 
him had not been greater than his own, we 
should never have seen him in England; and 
the natural honesty of his temper, joined with 
the narrow notions of a low education made 
him look upon his acceptance of the crown as 
an act of usurpation, which was always uneasy 
to him. But he was carried by the stream of 
people about him in that as in every action of 
his life. He could speak no English, and was 
past the age of learning it. Our customs and 
laws were all mysteries to him, which he 
neither tried to understand, nor was capable of 
understanding if he had endeavored it. He 
was passively good-natured, and wished all 
mankind enjoyed quiet, if they would let him 
do so. 

The mistress that followed him hither was 
so much of his temper that I do not wonder at 
the engagement between them. She was 
duller than himself, and consequently did not 
find out that he was so; and had lived in that 
figure in Hanover almost forty years (for she 
came hither at three-score), without meddling 
in any of the affairs of the Electorate, content 
with the small pension he allowed her, and 
the honor of his visit when he had nothing else 
to do—which happened very often. She even 
refused coming hither at first, fearing that the 
people of England—who she thought were 
accustomed to use their kings barbarously— 
might chop off his head in the first fortnight, 
and had not love or gratitude enough to ven- 
ure being involved in his ruin. And the poor 
man was in peril of coming hither without 
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knowing where to spend his evenings; which 
he was accustomed to do in the apartments of 
women free from business. 

But Madame Kilmansegge saved him from 
this misfortune. She was told that Mademoi- 
selle Schulenberg scrupled this terrible journey; 
and took the opportunity of offering her ser- 
vice to his Majesty, who willingly accepted of 
it; though he did not offer to facilitate it to 
her by the payment of her debts, which made 
it very difficult for her to leave Hanover with. 
out the permission of her creditors. But she 
was awoman of wit and spirit, and knew very 
well of what importance this step was to her 
fortune. She got out of the town in disguise, 
ind made the best of her way in a post-chaise 
to Holland, from whence she embarked with 
the king, and arrived at the same time with 
him in England; which was enough to make 
her be called his mistress, or at least so great 
a favorite that the whole court began to pay 
her uncommon respect. 


SMALL-POX INOCULATION. 


Apropos of distemper, I am going to tell 
you a thing that will make you wish yourself 
here at [Adrianople]. The small-pox, so fatal 
and so general amongst us, is here entirely 
harmless by the invention of dngrufting, which 
is the term they give it. There is a set of 
old women who make it their business to per- 
form the operation every autumn in the month 
of September when the great heat is abated. 
People send to one another to know if any of 
their family has the mind to have the small- 
pox. They make parties for this purpose ; 
and when they are met—commonly fifteen or 
sixteen together—the old woman comes with a 
nut-shell full of the matter of the best sort of 
small-pox and asks what veins you please to 
have opened. She immediately rips open that 
you offer to her with a large needle—which 
gives you no more pain than a common scratch 
-—and puts into the vein as much matter as 
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can lie upon the head of her needle, and after 
that binds up the little wound with a hollow 
bit of shell, and in this manner opens four or 
five veins. The Grecians have commonly the 
superstition of opening one in the middle of 
the forehead, one in each arm, and one on the 
breast to mark the sign of the cross. But this 
has a very ill effect, all of these wounds leaving 
little scars; and is not done by those that are 
not superstitious, who choose to have them in 
the legs, or that part of the arm that is con- 
cealed. 

The children or young patients play together 
all the rest of the day, and are in perfect 
health to the eighth. Then the fever begins to 
seize them, and they keep their beds two days, 
very seldom three. They have very rarely 
above twenty or thirty breakings out in their 
faces, which never mark; and in eight days’ 
time they are as well as before their illness. 
Where they are wounded there remain run- 
ning sores during the distemper, which I don’t 
doubt is a great relief to it. Every year 
thousands undergo this operation; and the 
French ambassador says pleasantly, that they 
take the small-pox here by way of diversion, 
as they take the waters in other countries. 
There is no example of any one that has died 
in it; and you may believe I am well-satisfied 
of the safety of this experiment, since I intend 
to try it on my dear little son. 

I am patriot enough to take pains to bring 
this useful invention into fashion in England ; 
and I should not fail to write to some of 
our doctors very particularly about it, if I 
knew any one of them that I thought had virtue 
enough to destroy such a considerable part of 
their revenue for the good of mankind. But 
that distemper is too beneficial to them not to 
expose to all their resentment the hardy wight 
that should undertake to put an end to it, 
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MONTAIGNE, Micuer, a French 
author, born at the ancestral chateau of 
Montaigne, in Perigord, in 1533; died 
there in 1592. In his infancy he was 
placed under a German tutor, who could 
not speak French, and was ordered to con- 
verse with him only in Latin, which lan- 
guage the boy spoke fluently at the age of 
six. He was sent to a school at Bordeaux 
where he completed his academical course 
at the age of thirteen, about as ill-educated 
a lad as can be conceived. He was wholly 
uninstructed in the usual accomplishments 
of young men of his class. He could not 
swim, fence, saddle a horse, or make a 
pen. He never opened a book unless he 
was tired out with doing nothing. He 
himself says that the only solid writers to 
whom he could ever devote himself, were 
Plutarch and Seneca. At twenty-one he 
became a councillor in the Parliament of 
Bordeaux, resigning the post after holding 
it until 1570. For some years after he 
lived much at the French court, and was 
a favorite with several successive mon- 
archs. In 1571, at the age of thirty-eight, 
he retired to his chateau, and began the 
composition of his Hssays, the only work 
by which he is at all known. These were 
first printed in 1580, and several times 
subsequently during his life. Of this edi- 
tion he left two copies full of corrections 
and additions, which are incorporated in all 
subsequent editions. ‘“ He was,” we are 
told, “a kind of imperfect Socrates, the 
cross-examiner of his generation, taking 
nothing on trust, and hating pretence, yet 
too careless and selfish, and not pure and 
simple enough to give his ideas effect.” 
His Essays, however, have been a favorite 
with not a few thinkers, notable among 
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whom is Ralph Waldo Emerson. A copy 
of Florio’s translation, the only book 
known to have been owned by Shake- 
speare, is in the British Museum. A 
monument to him was inaugurated at 
Bordeaux in 1858. 

Montaigne’s Preface to the first edition 
of the Hssays is as characteristic as any 
other part of them. 


MONTAIGNE UPON HIMSELF. 


This, Reader, is altogether without guile. 
It tells thee at the entrance of it that I had no 
view in publishing it but what was domestic 
_and private. I have had no regard in it either 
to thy service or my own glory; my abilities 
are not equal to the execution of such a design. 
I have devoted it to the peculiar benefit of my 
kindred and friends, to the end, that when 
they have lost me—which they will do very 
soon—they may see there what are some of 
my qualities and humors, and consequently 
that their remembrance of me may be _ pre- 
served more lively and entire. Had I been to 
court the favor of the public, I should have 
adorned myself with borrowed beauties; but I 
am desirous to appear in my plain, natural, 
ordinary dress, without study or artifice, for it 
is my own dear self that I paint. My faults 
will appear to the life, together with my im- 
perfections, and my native form, as far as a re- 
spect to the public has permitted me. And if 
I had dwelt in those nations which are said to 
live still under the sweet liberty of the primi- 
tive laws of nature, I assure thee I should 
gladly have drawn my own portrait at full- 
length, and quite naked. Thus, Reader, I am 
myself the subject of my own Book: a sub- 
ject too vain and frivolous to take up even thy 
spare time. — Adieu, therefore. — Preface to 
Essays. 

ON LIARS. 


There is not a man whom it would so ill-be- 
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come to boast of memory as myself; for I own 
that I have scarce any, and. I do not think that 
in the world there is another that is so defec- 
tive as mine. My other faculties are all mean 
and common ; but in this respect I think my- 
self so singular and rare as to deserve a more 
than ordinary character. 

Besides the inconvenience I naturally suffer 
from this defect of memory (for, in truth, the 
necessary use of it considered, Plato might 
well call it a great and powerful goddess), in 
my country when they would signify that a 
man is void of sense, they say that he has no 
memory; and when I complain of the defect 
of mine they reprove me, and do not think I 
am in earnest in accusing myself for a fool ; 
for they do not discern the difference betwixt 

Memory and understanding, in which they 
make me worse than I really am. 

Tt is not without reason said that he who has 
not a good memory should never offer to tell 
lies. I know very well that the grammarians 
distinguish between an “ untruth” anda “lie.” 
They say that to tell an untruth is to tell a 
thing that is false, which we ourselves, how- 
ever, believe to be true; and that the Latin 
mentire (that is, contra mentem tre) means to 
go and act against the conscience ; and that, 
therefore, this only touches those who speak 
contrary to what they know. Now these do 
either wholly invent a story out of their own 
heads, or else mar and disguise one that has a 
real foundation. When they disguise and 
alter, by often telling the same story, they can 
scarce avoid contradicting themselves, by rea- 
son that the real fact having first taken posses- 
sion in the memory, and being there imprinted 
by the way of knowledge and science, it will 
ever be ready to present itself to the imagina- 
tion, and to destroy falsehood, which cannot 
have so sure and settled a footing there as cer- 
tainty ; and because the circumstances which 
they first heard, evermore running in their 
minds, make them forget those that are forged 
or foisted in— Essay on Liars, ~ 
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OF THE INCONVENIENCE OF GREATNESS, 


T disrelish all dominion, whether active or 
passive... . The most painful and difficult 
employment in the world, in my opinion, is 
worthily to discharge the office of a king. I 
excuse more of their mistakes than men com- 
monly do, in consideration of the intolerable 
weight of their function, which does astonish 
me.... “Lis a pity a man should beso potent 
that all things must give way to him. For- 
tune therein sets you too remote from society, 
and places you in too great a solitude. The 
easiness and mean facility of making all things 
bow under you is an enemy to all sorts of 
pleasure. This is to slide, not to go; this is 
to sleep, and not to live. Conceive man 
accompanied with omnipotency, you throw him 
into an abyss: he must beg disturbance and 
opposition as analms. His being and his good 
is indigence. Their good qualities are dead 
and lost; for they are not to be perceived, but 
by comparison, and we put them out of it: 
they have little knowledge of the true praise, 
having their ears deafed with so continual and 
uniform an approbation. Have they to do 
with the meanest of all their subjects ? They 
have no means to take any advantage of him; 
if he say, ’tis because he is my king, he thinks 
he has said enough to express that he therefore 
suffered himself to be overcome. This quality 
stifles and consumes the other true and essen- 
tial qualities. They are involved in the roy- 
alty, and leave them nothing to recommend 
themselves withal, but actions that directly 
concern themselves, and that merely respect 
the function of their place. Tis so much to 
be a king, that he only is so by being so; the 
strange lustre that environs him conceals and 
shrouds him from us: our sight is there re- 
pelled and dissipated, being stopped and filled 
by this prevailing light. The senate awarded 
the prize of eloquence to Tiberius: he refused 
it, supposing that, though it had been just, he 
could derive no advantage from a judgment so 
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partial, and that was so little free to judge. 
As we give them all advantages of honor, so 
do we soothe and authorize all their vices and 
defects, not only by approbation but by imita- 
tion also. Everyone of Alexander’s followers 
carried their heads on one side, as he did, and 
the flatterers of Dionysius run against oné 
another in his presence, stumbled at, and over- 
turned whatever was under foot to show that 
they were as putblind as he. Natural imper- 
fections have sometimes also served to recom- 
mend a man to favor. I have seen deafness 
affected: and, because the master hated his 
wife, Plutarch has seen his courtiers repudiate 
theirs, whom they loved; and, which is yet 
more, uncleanness and all manner of dissolute- 
ness has been in fashion; as also disloyalty, 
blasphemies, cruelty, heresy, superstition, irte- 
ligion, effeminacy, and worse if worse there be. 
And by an example yet more dangerous than 
that of Mithridates’ flatterers, who, by how 
much their master pretended to the honor of a 
good physician, came to him to have incision 
and cauteries made in their limbs; for these 
others suffered the soul, a more delicate and 
noble part to be cauterized. 

But to end where I began: the Emperor 
Adrian, disputing with the philosopher Fav- 
orinus about the interpretation of some word, 
Favoritius soon yielded him the victory; for 
which his friends rebuking him,—“ You talk 
simply,” said he; “would you not have him 
wiser than I, who commands thirty legions ?” 
Augustus wrote verses against Asinius Pollio, 
“and I,” said Pollio, “say nothing, for itis not 
prudence to write in contest with him who has 
power to proscribe” and he had reason: for 
Dionysius, because he could not equal Philoxe- 
nus in poesy, and Plato in discourse, con- 
demned one to the Quarries, and sent the 
other to be sold for a slave into the island of 
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MONTALEMBERT, CHARLES FORBES 
DE, a French orator and author, born in 
London in 1810; died in Paris in 1870. 
He was of mingled Scottish and French 
descent. His father, an emigré, fought 
under Condé, and afterwards served in the 
British army. On his return to France 
after the downfall of Napoleon, he was 
created a peer, and was made Ambassador 
to Sweden in 1826. Montalembert com- 
pleted his education at the University of 
Paris, and on his father’s death succeeded 
to his title. He was not yet old enough 
to take his seat in the Chamber of Peers, 
and his first appearance before that body 
was when, having joined Lacordaire, De 
Lammenais and others in their efforts to 
establish a school independent of State 
and University, he defended himself with 
eloquence against the charge of unlicensed 
teaching. He submitted to the papal dis- 
approval of their efforts, and applied him- 
self to complete his Life of Saint Elizabeth 
of Hungary, which appeared in 1886. 
Faithful to the Roman Church, Montalem- 
bert was, for nvany years, a leader in the 
struggle against governmental monopoly 
in education, and wrote numerous pam- 
phlets in furtherance of his views. On 
the downfall of Louis Philippe, he became 
a member of the Assembly, and strove to 
harmonize his loyalty to the Church with 
his adherence to the Republic. He ac- 
cepted the Empire as well, but could not 
refrain from assailing the repressive policy 
of Louis Napoleon, and exposed himself to 
repeated prosecutions by his pamphlets. 
His parliamentary career ended in 1857, 
and in him the Assembly lost one of its 
most brilliant orators, 
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Montalembert’s activity was not all ex- 
pended upon pamphlets and contributions 
to reviews. He was the author of several 
works, the greatest of which, after his Life 
of Saint Elizabeth of Hungary,is The Monks 
of the West, from St. Benoit to St. Bernard 
(1860-1867). The Political Future of 
England (1855) is an enthusiastic eulogy 
of the institutions of that county. Among 
his other works are: A Nation in Mourn- 
ing: Poland in 1861, and A Free Church 
in a Free State (18638). 


COLUMBA ON IONA. 


A voluntary exile, at the age of forty-two, 
from his native island, Columba embarked with 
his twelve companions in one of those great 
barks of osier covered with hide which the 
Celtic nations employed for their navigation. 
‘He landed upon a desert island situated on the 
north of the opening of that series of gulfs and 
lakes which, extending from the south-west to 
the north-east, cuts the Caledonian peninsula 
in two, and which at that period separated the 
still heathen Picts from the district occupied 
by the Irish Scots, who were partially Chris- 
tianized. This isle, which he has made im- 
mortal, took from him the name of I-Colm-Kill 
(the island of Columb-Kill), but is better known 
under that of Iona... . 

Nothing could be more sullen and sad than 
the aspect of this celebrated isle, where not a 
single tree has been able to resist either the 
blighting wind or the destroying hand of man. 
Only three miles in length by two in breadth, 
flat and low, bordered by gray rocks which 
scarcely rise above the level of the sea, and 
overshadowed by the high and sombre peaks of 
the great island of Mull, it has not even the 
wild beauty which is conferred upon the neigh- 
boring isles and shores by their basalt cliffs, 
which are often of prodigious height—or which 
belongs to the hills, often green and rounded at 
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the summit, whose perpendicular sides are 
beaten incessantly by those Atlantic waves, 
which bury themselves in resounding caverns 
hollowed by the everlasting labors of the 
tumultuous sea. Upon the narrow surface of 
the island white stretches of sand alternate 
with scanty pastures, a few poor crops, and the 
turf-moors where the inhabitants find their 
fuel. Poor as the culture is, it seems every- 
where resisted and disputed by the gneiss 
rocks, which continually crop out, and in some 
places form an almost inextricable labyrinth. 
The only attraction possessed by this sombre 
dwelling-place is the view of the sea, and of the 
mountains of Mull and the other islands, to the 
number of twenty or thirty, which may be dis- 
tinguished from the top of the northern hill of 
Tona. Among these is Staffa, celebrated for 
the grotto of Fingal, which has been known 
only for about a century, and which, in the 
time of Columba, moaned and murmured in’its 
solitary and unknown majesty, in the midst of 
that Hebridean archipelago which is at present 
haunted by so many curious admirers of the 
Highland shores and ruined feudal cattles, 
which the great bard of our century has en- 
shrined in the glory of his verse.* 

The bay where Columba landed is still called 
the bay of the osier bark, Port? a Churraich ; 
and a long mound is pointed out to strangers 
as representing the exact size of his boat, which 
was sixty feet long. The emigrant did not 
remain in this bay, which is situated in the 
middle of the isle; he went higher up, and, to 
find a little shelter from the great sea winds, 
chose for his habitation the eastern shore, op- 
posite the large island of Mull, which is sep- 
arated from Iona only by a narrow channel of 
a mile in breadth, and whose highest moun- 
tains, situated more to the éast, approach and 
almost identify themselves with the mountain- 
tops of Morven, which are continually veiled 


* Scott, in the Lord of the Isles. 
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with clouds. It was there that the emigrants 
built their huts of branches, for the island was 
not then, as now, destitute of wood. When 
Columba had made up his mind to construct 
for himself and his people a settled establish- 
ment, the buildings of the new-born monastery 
were of the greatest simplicity. As in all 
Celtic constructions, walls of withes or branches, 
supported upon long wooden props, formed the 
principal element in their architecture. Climb- 
ing plants, especially ivy, interlacing itself in 
the interstices of the branches, at once orna- 
mented and consolidated the modest shelter of 
the missionaries. The Irish built scarcely any 
churches of stone, and retained, up to the 
twelfth century, as St. Bernard testifies, the 
habit of building their churches of wood. But 
it was not for some years after their first es- 
tablishment that the monks of Iona permitted 
themselves the luxury of a wooden church; and 
when they did so, great oaks, such as the sterile 
and wind-beaten soil of their islet could not 
produce, had to be brought for its construction 
from the neighboring shore. Thus the monastic 
capital of Scotland, and the centre of Christian 
civilization in the north of Great Britain, came 
into being thirteen centuries ago... . 

Far from having any prevision of the glory 
of Iona, his soul was still swayed by a senti- 
ment which never abandoned him—regret for 
his lost country. All his life he retained for 
Ireland the passionate tenderness of an exile, 
a love which displayed itself in the songs which 
have been preserved to us, and which date 
perhaps from the first moments of his exile. 
It is possible that their authenticity is not 
altogether beyond dispute; and that, like the 
poetic lamentations given forth by Fortunatus 
in the name of St. Radegund, they were com- 
posed by his disciples and contemporaries. 
But they have been too long repeated as his, 
and depict too well what must have passed in 
his heart to permit us to neglect them. .... 
In one of his elegies he laments that he can 
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no longer sail on the lakes and bays of his na- 
tive island, nor hear the song of the swans with 
his friend Comgall. He laments above all to 
have been driven from Erin by his own fault, 
and because of the blood shed in his battles. 
He envies his friend Cormac, who can go back 
to his dear monastery at Durrow, and hear the 
wind sigh among the oaks, and the song of the 
blackbird and cuckoo. . 

But it was not only in these elegies, re- 
peated and perhaps retouched by Irish bards 
and monks, but at each instant of his life, in 
season and out of season, that this love and 
passionate longing for his native country burst 
forth in words and in musings; the narrative 
of his most trustworthy biographers are full of 
it. ‘The most severe penance which he could 
imagine for the guiltiest sinners who came to 
confess to him was to impose upon them the 
same fate which he had voluntarily inflicted 
upon himself—never to set foot again upon 
Irish soil. But when, instead of forbidding to 
sinners all access to that beloved isle, he had 
to smother his envy of those who had the right 
and happiness to go there at their pleasure, he 
dared scarcely trust himself to name its name; 
and when speaking to his guests, or to the 
monks who were to return to Ireland, he could 
only say to them, “You will return to the 
country that you love.”- Zhe Monks of the 

est. 
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MONTESQUIEU, CHaArtes pr Srcon: 
DAT DE, a French philosopher, born near 
Bordeaux in 1689; died at Paris in 1755. 
He was noted during his youth for dili- 
gent studies in literature, philosophy and 
jurisprudence. At the age of twenty 
he wrote a treatise maintaining that the 
paganism of the ancient philosophers did 
not merit eternal damnation. At twenty- 
five he was admitted to the Parliament of 
Bordeaux, of which he became president 
two years after, succeeding his uncle. He 
performed his magisterial duties with 
diligence, though devoting himself assidu- 
ously to literary studies. In 1721 he pub- 
lished the Lettres Persanes, purporting to 
have been written by a Persian travelling 
in France, the aim being to assail the 
then prevalent principles predominating in 
Church and State. In 1726 he resigned 
his magisterial position, and soon after be- 
gan to travel in Europe, for the purpose of 
collecting materials for an elaborate work 
on politics and jurisprudence. The first 
result of these extended studies was Con- 
siderations sur les Causes de la Grandeur 
et de la Décadence des Romains (1734.) 
His great work, De [Hsprit des Lois, 
published in 1748, was the result of the 
labor of twenty years. ‘Twenty-two edi- 
tions of it were issued in eighteen months, 
and it was speedily translated into most 
European languages. Among his minor 
works are: Dialogue de Sylla et U@ Hucrate ; 
the Temple de Gnide, a romance of classical 
antiquity ; and an Hssai sur le Gout, 
written for the Hneyclopédie. The best 
edition of his complete Works is that of 
Lequieu (8 vols., 1827.) 

THE THREE GREAT FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. 

I. Of a Republic.—It is natural for a Re- 
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public to have only a small territory ; otherwise 
it cannot long subsist. In an extensive Re- 
public there are men of large fortunes, and, 
consequently, of less moderation. here are 
trusts too considerable to be placed in any 
single subject; he has interests of his own. 
He soon begins to think that he may be 
happy and glorious by oppressing his fellow- 
citizens, and that he may raise himself to grand- 
eur on the ruins of his country. In an exten- 
sive Republic the public good is sacrificed to a 
thousand private views; it is subordinate to 
exceptions, and depends on accidents. In a 
small one the interests of the public is more 
obvious, better understood, and more within 
the reach of every citizen ; abuses have less ex- 
tent, and, of course, are less protected. 

The long continuance of the Republic of 
Sparta was owing to her having continued in 
the same extent of territory after all her wars. 
It was the spirit of the Greek Republics to be 
as contented with their territories as with their 
laws. Athens was first fired with ambition, 

-and gave it to Lacedemon; but it was an 
ambition rather of commanding a free people 
than of governing slaves ; rather of directing 
than of breaking the union. All was lost upon 
the starting up of a monarchy—a government 
whose spirit is more turned to increase of 
dominion, 

II. Of a Monarchy.—A monarchical state 
ought to be of moderate extent. Were it 
small, it would form itself into a Republic ; 
were it very large, the nobility possessed of 
great estates, far from the eyes of the prince, 
with a private court of their own, and secure, 
moreover, from sudden executions by the laws 
and manners of the country—such a nobility, I 
say, might throw off their allegiance, having 
nothing to fear from the too slow and too 
distant a punishment. The sudden establish- 
ment of unlimited power is a remedy which in 
those cases may prevent a revolution. But 
how dreadful the remedy which, after the 
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establishment of dominion, opens a new scene 
of misery. ‘The rivers hasten to mingle their 
waters with the sea; and monarchies lose 
themselves in despotic power, 

III. Ofa Despotism,—A large empire sup- 
poses a despotic authority in the person who 
governs. It is necessary that the quickness 
of the prince’s resolutions should make up for 
the distance of the places they are sent to; that 
fear should prevent the remissness of the dis- 
tant government or magistrate ; that the law 
should be derived from a single person, and 
should shift continually according to the ac- 
cidents which incessantly multiply in a state in 
proportion to its extent. 

General Conclusions.—If it be, therefore, 
the natural property of small states to be 
governed as a Republic, of middle ones to be 
subject to a monarch, and of large ones to be 
swayed by a despot—the conclusion is, that 
in order to preserve the principles of the estab- 
lished government, the state must be supported 
in the extent it has acquired, and that the 
spirit of this state will alter in proportion as it 
contracts or extends its limits.—TZransl. of 
NvuGENT. 
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MONTGOMERY, Jamezs, an English 

oet, born at Irvine in Ayrshire, Scot- 
land, in 1776; died at Sheffield in 1854. 
His parents were Moravians, went as mis- 
sionaries to the West Indies, and there 
died. The boy was sent to a school at 
Fulneck, Yorkshire, at the age of five, 
and began to write verses before he was 
ten. In 1786 he was placed under a 
tradesman at Mirfield, Yorkshire; after a 
year he ran away to Wash, where he took 
a similar position. This he held for five 
years, excepting eight months as a book- 
seller’s clerk in London. In 1792 he re- 
moved to Sheffield to assist Josepii Gates 
in conducting the Register, a liberal paper ; 
this. passed into his control two years later, 
and its name was changed to the Jris: he 
edited it till 1825. Under the oppressive 
laws of that era he was twice fined and im- 
prisoned, in 1795 and 1796, the second time 
for an alleged seditious libel. His Prison 
Amusements, written in jail appeared 1797. 
It was followed by The Wanderer of Swit- 
zerland (1806), The West Indies (1809), 
The World before the Flood (1812), Green- 
land (1819), The Pelican Island (1827). 
These longer pieces are of no vast dimen- 
sions, and he wisely devoted most of his 
strength to lyrics, for which he had a grace: 
ful and effective talent. The .amiability 
and purity of his character were reflected 
in his poems, which won great popularity, 
while he personally came to be greatly re- 
spected and beloved, especially in the reli- 
gious world. Always a Moravian, he was 
closely associated alike with clergy of the 
English Church and with the Dissenting 
bodies, and his pen was at the service of 
every philanthropic and missionary move- 
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ment. He is known most widely by his 
Hymns. He also published Prose by a Poet, 
Lectures on Poetry and English Literature 
(1830). In 1835 he was pensioned, and de- 
clined the chair of rhetoric in Edinburgh 
University. 
THE COMMON LOT. 
Once, in the flight of ages past, 
There lived a man :—and who was he ? 
Mortal, howe’er thy lot be cast, 
That man resembled thee. 
Unknown the region of his birth, 
The land in which he died unknown : 
His name has perished from the earth, 
This truth survives alone :— 
That joy and grief, and hope and fear, 
Alternate triumphed in his breast : 
His bliss and woe,—a smile, a tear! 
Oblivion hides the rest. 
The bounding pulse, the lanquid fimb, 
The changing spirit’s rise and fall, 
We know that these were felt by him 
For these are felt by all. 
He suffered—but his pangs are o’er ; 
Enjoyed—but his delights are fled ; 
Had friends—his friends are now no more 
And foes—his foes are dead. 
He loved—but whom he loved, the grave 
Hath lost in its unconscious womb : 
O, she was fair—but naught could save 
Her beauty from the tomb. 
He saw whatever thou hast seen, 
Encountered all that troubles thee ; 
He was—whatever thou hast been ; 
He is—what thou shalt be. 
The rolling seasons, day and night, ; 
Sun, moon and stars, the earth and main, 
Erewhile his portion, life and light, 
To him exist in vain. 
The clouds and sunbeams o’er his eye 
That once their shades and glory threw 
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Have left in yonder silent sky 
No vestige where they flew. 


The annals of the human race, 

Their ruins, since the world began, 
Of him affords no other trace 

Than this—There lived a man! 


THE OLD MAN’S SONG. 


Shall man of frail fruition boast ? 
Shall life be counted dear, 

Oft but a moment, and at most 
A mementary year ? 


There was a time—that time is past— 
When, youth, I bloomed like thee : 

A time will come—'tis coming fast— 
When thou shalt fade like me : 


Like me, through varying seasons range, 
And past enjoyments mourn ; 

The fairest, sweetest spring shall change 
To winter in its turn, 


In infancy, my vernal prime, 
When life itself was new, 
Amusement plucked the wings of time. 
Yet swifter still he flew. 


Summer my youth succeeded soon, 
My sun ascended high, 

And pleasure held the reins till noon, 
But grief drove down the sky. 

Like autumn, rich in ripening corn, 
Came manhood’s sober reign ; 

My harvest-moon scarce filled her hour, 
When she began to wane, 


Close followed age, infirm old age, 
The winter of my year ; 

When shall I fall before his rage, 
To rise beyond the sphere ? 


I long to cast the chains away 
That hold my soul a slave, 

To burst these dungeon-walls of clay, 
Enfranchised from the graye, 
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Life lies in embryo,—never free 
Till Nature yields her breath ; 
Till Time becomes Eternity, 
And man is born in death. 
NIGHT. 
Night is the time for rest : 
How sweet, when labors close, 
To gather round an aching breast 
The curtain of repose, 
Stretch the tired limbs and lay the head 
Down on our own delightful bed ! 


Night is the time for dreams : 
The gay romance of life, 
When truth that is, and truth that seems 
Mix in fantastic strife : 
Ah, visions, less beguiling far 
Than waking dreams by daylight are! 


Night is the time for toil : 
To plough the classic field, 
Intent to find the buried spoil 
Its wealthy furrows yield, 
Till all is ours that sages taught, 
That poets sang, or heroes wrought. 


Night is the time to weep: 
To wet with unseen tears 
Those graves of memory where sleep 
The joys of other years ; 
Hopes, that were angels at their birth, 
But died when young, like things of earth. 


Night is the time to watch : 
O’er ocean’s dark expanse 
To hail the Pleiades, or catch 
The full moon’s earliest glance, 
That brings into the homesick mind 
All we have loved and left behind. 


Night is the time for care: 
Brooding on hours misspent, 
To see the spectre of Despair 
‘Come to our lonely tent ; 
Like Brutus, midst his slumbering host, 
Summoned to die by Cesar’s ghost. 
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Night is the time to think: 
When from the eye the soul 
Takes flight, and on the utmost brink 
Of yonder starry pole 
Discerns beyond the abyss of night 
The dawn of uncreated light. 
Night is the time to pray: 
Our Saviour oft withdrew 
To desert mountains far away ; 
So will His follower do, 
Steal from the throng to haunts untrod, 
And commune there alone with God. 
Night is the time for death: 
When all around is peace, 
Calmly to yield the weary breath, 
From sin and suffering cease, 
Think of heaven’s bliss, and give the sign 
To parting friends: such death be mine! 
FRIENDS. 


Friend after friend departs ; 

Who hath not lost a friend ? 
There is no union here of hearts, 
That finds not here an end. 

Were this frail world our only rest, 
Living or dying, none were blest. 
Beyond the flight of time, 
Beyond this vale of death, 
There surely is some blessed clime 
Where life is not a breath, 
Nor life’s affections transient fire, 
Whose sparks fly upward to expiry, 
There is a world above 
Where parting is unknown— 
A whole eternity of love 
Formed for the good alone; 
And faith beholds the dying here, 
Translated to that happier sphere. 
Thus star by star declines, 
Till all are passed away, 
As morning high and higher shines 
To pure and perfect day ; 
Nor sink those stars in empty night; 
They hide themselves in heaven’s own light, 
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MONTGOMERY, Rosert, an English 
poet and divine, born at Bath in 1807; 
died at Brighton in 1855. His original 
name was Gomery, and his father was a 
comedian. He was educated at Lin- 
coln College, Oxford, graduating in 1833, 
was ordained 1835, held several charges, 
and won some note as a preacher in 
London. He published several ambitious 
and stilted epics. The Omnipresence of the 
Deity (1828), Satan (1829), and subse- 
quently Luther, The Messiah, and Oxford. 
The scathing criticism which Macaulay 
administered to the first two of these in 
the Hdinburgh Review did not for the time 
interfere with their sale. He afterwards 
published three volumes of Devotional 
Lyrics, which, though less pretentious and 
more meritorious than his epics, attracted 
much less notice. 


THE WAY. 


Lord, and whither shall we go? 
Thou alone hast words of life. 
In our stormy griefs below, 
Who but Thou can heal the strife 
Sin and sorrow round us bring, 
In life’s vale while wandering ? 


Blessed Christ! embodied Word! 
Thou alone art Life and Light. 
Saints who have Thy truth preferred 
Walk in peace and worship right. 

Thou alone to sin can say, 


“Tam Love, the Living Way.” 


Sun of grace, O ever shine 

Round our paths, where’er they lead! 
Midnight feels a ray divine 

Breaking through the darkest need, 
If we hear, when most dismayed, 
“It is I: be not afraid.” 
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Pardon, peace, and purity, 
Gifts without, and grace within, | 
Love and light which set us free 
From the curse and chain of sin— 
These, Emmanuel, Thou canst give, 
While upon Thy words we live. 


Not a want thou can’st not fill ; 
Not a fear Thou wilt not tame3 
If indeed repentance will 
_ Rest upon Thy glorious Name, 
High o’er every guilt and grave 
Shall Redemption’s banner wave. 


Saviour, be our Polar Star, 
Shaded by no sinful night; 
Shed upon us from afar 
Living beams of holy light. 
When we reach our radiant home, 
We shall know the Way we come. 


THE STARRY HEAVENS. 


Ye quenchless stars! so eloquently bright, 
Untroubled sentries of the shadowy night, 
While half the world is lapped in downy dreams, 
And round the lattice creep your midnight 
beams, 
How sweet to gaze upon your placid eyes, 
In lambent beauty looking from the skies ! 
And when, oblivious of the world, we stray 
At dead of night along some noiseless way, 
How the heart mingles with the moonlit hour, 
As if the starry heavens suffused a power ! 
Full in her dreamy light, the moon presides, 
Shrined in a halo, mellowing as she rides ; 
And far around, the forest and the stream 
Bathe in the beauty of her emerald beam. 
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MONTI, Vincenzo, an Italian poet, 
born near Ferrara, in Italy, in 1754; died 
at Milan, in 1826. His father, a small land- 
holder, destined him to agriculture, but he 
early distinguished himself in poetry and 
was sent to the University of Ferrara. 
The Cardinal Legate Borghese took him to 
Rome, where he was elected a member of 
the Arcadia, and made secretary to Luigi 
Braschi, the nephew of the pope. In 1797 
he went to Florence, and became secretary 
of the Directory of the Cisalpine Republic. 
The invasion of Suwarrow forced him to 
flee to France, where he was reduced to 
poverty. Returning to Italy after the battle 
of Marengo, he accepted a chair in the Uni- 
versity of Pavia, which he held for three 
years. He was then called to Milan by 
Napoleon as assessor of the ministry of 
the interior, court poet, knight of the Iron 
Crown, member of the Legion of Honor, 
and historiographer of the kingdom. When 
Napoleon was crowned King of Italy, in 
1805, he celebrated the event by a poem 
of merit entitled Z7 Beneficio. He lost 
his offices at Napoleon’s downfall, but 
was given a pension in 1815, because he 
had written, at the request of Milan, a poem 
in honor of the Emperor Francis Augustus, 
whom he described as “the wise, the just, 
the best of kings,” who was “in war a 
whirlwind and in peacea zephyr.” The 
Austrian Emperor said that Monti’s muse 
was “mercenary, and cringing favor.” The 
poet’s pension was cut off, and he was 
forced to live on the charity of wealthy 
patrons of literature. Monti’s fame rests 
on the Bassvilliana, written on the model of 
Dante’s Divina Commedia in four cantos, 
and in terza rima. It is founded on the 
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murder of the French minister, Ugo Bass- 
ville, whose soul is supposed to wander 
over the French provinces and to behold 
the desolation caused by the Revolution, 
the death of Louis XVI., and the restor- 
ation of the Bourbons. The most admired 
episode is that of the ascent of Louis XVI. 
into heaven from the scaffold. This poem 
was translated into English by the Rev. 
Henry Boyd, in 1805. Monti wore a coat 
of many colors; for after having eulogized 
Louis XVI. in the Bassvilliana, he calls 
him a tyrant, and treats his memory 
with disrespect in his Ode to Superstition. 
His other works include: the poems, Bardo 
delle Selva Nera (1806), Spada di Federico, 
occasioned by the battle of Jena; Palin- 
genesi, on the occupation of Spain by the 
French; Jerozamia; Apt Panacridi:an idyl 
on the Nuptials of Cadmus ; an edition of 
Dante’s Convito, a translation of the Satires 
of Juvenal, and Homer’s Jiad, and many 
tragedies. A complete edition of his works 
was published in Milan (8 vols., 1825-7). 
THE DEATH OF LOUIS XVI. 
As when the sun uprears himself among 
The lesser dazzling substances, and drives 
His eager steed along the fervid curve,— 


When in one only hue is painted all 
The heavenly vault, and every other star 
Is touched with pallor and doth veil its front, 


So with sidereal splendor all aflame 
Amid a thousand glad souls following, 
High into heaven arose that beauteous soul. 


Smiled, as he passed them, the majestical, 
Tremulous daughters of the light, and shook 
Their glowing and dewy tresses as they moved. 


He among all with longing and with love 
Beaming, ascended until he was come 
Before the triune uncreated life. 
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There his flight ceases, there the heart, become 
Aim of the threefold gaze divine, is stilled 
And all the urgence of desire is lost ; 


There on his temples he receives the crown 
Of living amaranth immortal, on 
His cheek the kiss of everlasting peace. 


And then we heard consonances and notes 
Of an ineffable sweetness, and the orbs 
Began again to move their starry wheels. 


More swiftly yet the steeds that bore the day 
Exulting flew, and with their mighty tread, 
Did beat the circuit of their airy way.-—The 
Bassvilliana. Transi.of W.D. Howe tts. 


THE SOUL’S DOOM. 


Hell had been vanquished in the battle fought ; 

The spirit of the abyss in sullen mood 

Withdrew, his frightful talons clutching 
naught ; 


He roared like lion famishing for food ; 
The Eternal he blasphemed, and, as he fled, 
Loud hissed around his brow the snaky brood. 


Then timidly each opening pinion spread 

The soul of Basseville, on new life to look, 

Released from members with his heart’s blood 
red. 


Then on the mortal prison, just forsook, — 
The soul turned sudden back to gaze awhile, 
And, still mistrustful, still in terror shook. 


But the blessed angel, with a heavenly smile, 
Cheering the soul it had been his to win_ 
In dreadful battle waged ’gainst demon vile, 


Said, ‘“ Welcome, happy spirit to thy kin! 
Welcome unto that company, fair and brave, 
To whom in heaven remitted is each sin! 


“ Fear not; thou are not doomed to sip the wave 
Of black Avernus, which who tastes, resigned 
All hope of change, becomes the demon’s slave. 
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But Heaven’s high justice, nor in mercy blind, 
Nor in severity scrupulous to gauge 
Each blot, each wrinkle of the human mind, 


Has written on the adamantine page 
That thou no joys of paradise may’st know, 
Till punished be of France the guilty rage. 


Meanwhile, the wounds, the immensity of woe 
That thou hast helped to work, thou penitent, 
Contemplating with tears o’er earth must go: 


Thy sentence, that thine eyes be ceaseless bent 
Upon flagitious France, of whose offence 
The stench pollutes the very firmament. 


The Bassvilliana, Transl. of Henry Born, 


JORDAN. 


I see the paths of impious Palestine ; 
T see old Jordan, as each shore he laves, 
Turbid and slow, toward the sea decline. 
Here passed the ark o’ th’ covenant, and 
waves 
Rolled backward reverent, and their secrets 
bared, 
Leaving their gulfs and their profoundest caves. 
Here folded all the flock, whose faith re- 
paired 
To Him, that Shepherd whom the all-hoping one 
’Midst woods and rocks to the deaf world de- 
clared. 
Him after labors long, the glorious Son, 
The Lord ot Nazareth, joined, and, quickly 
known, 
Closed what his great precursor had begun. 
Then sudden through the serene air there 
shone 
A lamp, and, lo! “This is my son beloved! ” 
From the bright cloud a voice was heard to own. 
River divine! which then electric moved 
From out thy inmost bowers to kiss those feet, 
Blessing thy waters with that sight approved : 
Tell me, where did thy waves divided meet, 
Enamoured—and, ah! where upon thy shore 
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Were marked the footsteps of my Jesus sweet ? 
Tell me, where now the rose and lilies hoar, 
Which, wheresoe’er the immortal footsteps trod, 
Sprang fragrant from thy dewy emerald floor ? 
Alas! thou moanest loud, thy willows nod, 
Thy gulfs in hollow murmurs seem to say 
That all thy joy to grief is changed by God. 
Such wert thou not, O Jordan, when the 
swa 
Of David’s line, along thy listening flood, 
Portentous signs from heaven confirmed each 
day. 
Then didst thou see how fierce the savage 
brood 
Of haughty Midian and proud Moab’s line, 
Conquered and captive, on thy bridges stood. 
Then Sion’s warriors, listed round her 


shrine, - 
Gazed from their towers of strength, and viewed 
afar 


The scattered hosts of the lost Philistine; 
Whilst, terror of each giant conqueror, 

Roared Judah’s lion, leaping in his pride, 

"Midst the wild pomp of their barbaric war. 
But Salem’s glory faded, as the tide 

Of waves that ebb and flow, and naught re 

mains 
Save a scorned world for scoffers to deride. 


The Bassvilliana, Transl. of Henry Boyd, 
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MOODY, Dwicut LyMAN, an Ameri- 
can evangelist, was born at Northfield, 
Mass., in 1887. He worked as clerk ina 
shoe store in Boston ; and in 1856 he went 
to Chicago, where he engaged in mission- 
ary work among the poor. During the 
war he went to the front as an evangelist ; 
and was afterwards prominent in the work 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in Chicago. Here a church was built for 
him ; which, with his house, was destroyed 
in the fire of 1871. With Ira D. Sankey, 
the singer, he preached to immense con- 
eregations in Great Britain in 1873-4, and 
in the United States in 1875; continuing 
his evangelistic work thereafter in both 
countries. He is the founder of two 
academies and a woman’s training school 
at Northfield, and of a school for Bible 
study at Chicago. His published works 
include Arrows and Anecdotes (1877) ; 
Heaven (1880); Secret Power (1881) ; 
The Way to God (1884); Bible Charac- 
ters (1888); Sovereign Grace (1891) ; 
Sermons (1894). 


LOVE. 


Since I became a father I have made this dis- 
covery—it took more love for God to give that 
Son to die than it did for that Son to die. 
Mothers, wouldn’t you rather die than to see 
your own child die? I used to tell my mother, 
when I was a little boy, that I loved her most. 
And my little boy when he was about five years 
old would climb up on my knees and put his 
arms around my neck and say, “ Papa, I love 
you the most.” And the little fellow thought 
he did. But I tell you, since I have become a 
father | have found out that my love for my 
mother wasn’t anything compared with my love 
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for my children. Supposing your little boy 
should see you in your coffin. He would feel 
grieved at the time, but his grief would soon 
wear away and be forgotten. But supposing 
you see your little boy in the coffin. 
Would you ever forget it? Do you think this 
mother right down here would ever forget that 
little thing sitting in her lap? Never; as long 
as memory lasted, she would remember that 
child. I cannot tell you anytliing about the 
love of God. I heard a man once say that if 
we could borrow Jacob’s ladder and ask Gabriel 
how much God loved, he would say, “God so 
loved the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” Now, 
my friends, let the love of God into your heart. 
Don’t lock your heart against it, but let the 
love of God come in just now, this very minute. 

I see some children have come in. Let me 
tell them a story. When the gold fever broke 
out in 1846, there was a man in New England 
who had a wife and a little boy, and he wanted 
very much to go to California. The mother 
didn’t want to have him go, but he promised that 
as soon as he got money he would send for her 
and the little boy. People then thought they 
were going to find gold and become suddenly 
very rich, but there were a great many that 
didn’t get anything. This man wasn’t so pros- 
perous as he thought he was going to be, and 
when his letters came there was no check to 
take them to California. But one beautiful day 
the long-looked-for letter came, and they were 
to go to New York and take a beautiful Pacific 
steamer, and the man was to go down to meet 
them. After they had been out to sea a few 
days, all at once they heard on board that awful 
ery that is horrible to any one on water, “ Fire! 
Fire!” They set the pumps to work and did 
everything they could, but the fire gained upon 
them, and at last the captain gave the ship up. 
He ordered the lifeboats lowered, but there were 
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not enough to take them on board. Among 
others were this mother and her little boy. 
The last lifeboat was pushing away, and she 
knew it was her last chance, and she asked 
them to take her and her little boy. But they 
said, “No, if we take them in we will all lose 
our lives. We can only take one of them.” 
So they shouted back they could only take one. 
What did the mother do? Did she leave her little 
boy and get into the lifeboat herself? Ah, no. 
No mother would do that. No, she just took 
her boy to her bosom and gave him a good hug 
and kiss and dropped him into the lifeboat. 
But just before the boat left, she said, “ My 
boy, if you live to see your father, tell him I 
died for you.” Now, I want to ask these chil- 
dren in this audience this question, What would 
you say if that boy when he grew to be a young 
man should speak contemptuously of that 
mother ? 

Christ made bare His arm and left the bosom 
of the Father and stooped from yonder throne 
to come down here to tell the world that He 
loved them, and all he wants in return is love. 
Make up your minds to-day that you are going 
to love Him because He loves you. Don’t let 
any one think he cannot begin now. You can 
begin this very minute if you will. Let Him 
in this very hour. 
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MOORE, CLementT CLARKE, an Amer 
ican teacher and author, born in 1779; 
died in 1868. He was a graduate of Co- 
lumbia College. In 1821 he became a pro- 
fessor in the New York General Theologi- 
cal Seminary (Episcopal), and retained his 
position for nearly twenty-five years, occu- 
pying the chair of Biblical Learning, — 
afterwards changed to that of Oriental and 
Greek Literature. In 1844 he published a 
volume of Poems, and in 1850, George Cas- 
triot, surnamed Scandenburg, King of Al- 
bania, condensed from a translation of 
Lavardin’s biography of Castriot. He is 
best known asa writer by the poem quoted 
below. 

A VISIT FROM ST, NICHOLAS. 


*Twas the night before Christmas, when all 
through the house 

Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse ; 

The stockings were hung by the chimney with 
care, 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there : 

The children were nestled all snug in their 
beds, [heads ; 

While visions of sugar-plums danced in their 

And mamma in her kerchief and J in my cap, 

Had just settled our brains for a long winter’s 
nap,— 

When out on the lawn there arose such a 
clatter, 

I sprang from my bed to see what was the 
matter. ‘ 

Away to the window I flew like a flash, 

Tore open the shutters and threw up the sash. 

The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow 

Gave a lustre of midday to objects below ; 

When what to my wondering eyes should 
appear, 

But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer, 

With alittle old driver so lively and quick 

I knew in a moment it must be St, Nick. 
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More rapid than eagles his coursers they came, 

And he whistled and shouted and called them 
by name: 

“Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now, Prancer 
and Vixen! 

On, Comet! on, Cupid! on, Donder and Blit- 
zen ! 

To the top of the porch, to the top of the wall! 

Now dash away, dash away, dash away all!” 

As dry leaves that before the wild hurricane fly, 

When they meet with an obstacle, mount to 
the sky, 

So up to the house-top the coursers they flew, 

With the sleigh full of toys, and St. Nicholas 
too, 

And then in a twinkling I heard on the roof 

The prancing and pawing of each little hoof. 

As I drew in my head, and was turning around, 

Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a 
bound. 

He was dressed all in fur from his head to his 
foot, 

And his clothes were ail tarnished with ashes 
and soot ; 

A bundle of toys he had flung on his back, 

And he looked like a pedler just opening his 
pack, 

His a how they twinkled; his dimples how 
merry ! 

His cheeks were like roses his nose like a 
cherry ; 

His droll little mouth was drawn up like a 
bow 

And the beard on his chin was as white as the 
snow. 

The stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 

And the smoke it encircled his head like a 
wreath. 

He had a broad face and a little round belly 

That shook when he laughed, like a bowl full 
of jelly. 

He was chubby and plump,—a right jolly old 
elf ; 
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And I penened when I saw him in spite of my- 
self. 

A wink of his eye and a twist of his head 

Soon gave me to know there was nothing to 
dread. 

He spoke not a word, but went straight to his 
work, 

And filled all the stockings, then turned with 
a jerk, 

And laying his finger aside of his nose, 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. 

He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a 
whistle, 

And away they all flew like the down of a 
thistle ; 

And I heard him exclaim, ere he drove out of 
sight, 

“ Happy Christmas to all” and to all a good 
night. 


FROM A FATHER TO HIS CHILDREN, 


This semblance of your parent’s time-worn face 
Is but a sad bequest, my children dear; 

Its youth and freshness gone, and in their place 
The lines of care, the tracks of many a tear! 


Let fond imagination’s power supply 
The void that baffles all the painter’s art ; 
And when those mimic features meet your eye, 
Then fancy that they speak a parent’s heart. 


Fancy those lips still utter sounds of praise 
Or kind reproof that checks each wayward ~ 
will, 
The warning voice, or precepts that may raise 
Your thoughts above this treacherous world 
of ill. 


And thus shall Art attain her loftiest power ; 
To noblest purpose shall her efforts tend: 
Not the companion of an idle hour, 
But Virtue’s handmaid and Religion’s friend. 
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MOORE, Jouy, a Scottish physician and 
author, born at Stirling, Scotland, in 1729; 
died at Richmond, England, in 1802. He 
was educated at the University of Glas- 
gow, and studied medicine under Dr. John 
Gordon. In 1747 he accompanied as sur- 
geon the Duke of Argyle’s regiment to 
Flanders, and his attention in the military 
hospitals at Maestricht, brought him the 
post of surgeon to the regiment of the 
Earl of Albemarle, quartered at Flushing 
under command of Gen. Braddock. In 
1748 he studied medicine in London, and 
went to Paris, where he became surgeon 
to the household of the Earl of Albemarle 
then British ambassador at Versailles. Sub- 
sequently he practised for many years in 
Glasgow as physician and surgeon. From 
1772 till 1779 he was travelling companion 
to the Duke of Hamilton, and on his 
return to Great Britain he settled in 
London, where he began his literary 
career. His most important novel, Zeluco 
(1786), is the history ofa Sicilian noble- 
man, who possesses every advantage of 
birth and fortune, but is rendered miser- 
able through the selfishness and depravity 
of his nature. His character is a prede- 
cessor of Byron’s Childe Harold, for in the 
preface to that poem, the author writes: 
“The outline which I once meant to fill 
up for him was, with some exceptions, the 
sketch of a modern Timon, perhaps a poet- 
ical Zeluco.” Life and Manners, chiefly 
in England appeared in 1796, The Works of 
Tobias Smollett, M. D., With a Memoir of 
his Life, to which is prefixed a View of the 
Commencement and Progress of Romance, 
in 1797, and Mordaunt: Sketches of Life, 
Ciaracter,and Manners in various countries 
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including the Memoirs of a French Lady 
of Quality, in 1800. An edition of Dr. 
Moore’s works with a memoir was pub- 
lished by Dr. Robert Anderson in 1820. 
Among them are: A View of Society and 
Manners in France, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many (AT79), A View of Society and Man- 
ners in Italy (1781), Medical Sketches, 
in Two Parts (1785), A Journal during 
a residence in France, from the beginning 
of August to the middle of December, 1792 
(1798-4), A View of the Causes and | 
Progress of the French Revolution (1795), 
and Hdward: Various Views of Human 
Nature taken from Life and Manners, 
chiefly in Hngland (1796). 
AN UNQUIET HEART. 

The following morning early, Bertram, un- 
derstanding that Zeluco was awake, entered 
his room to inquire how he was. Being then 
pretty easy and refreshed by sleep, he begged 
that Bertram would sit by his bedside; and 
as the story of Antonio had made some im- 
pression on him, he began to make more 
inquiry concerning him: after a few questions 
he said to Bertram, “on the whole, I perceive 
that this Savoyard bas put you to 4 consider- 
able deal of expense as well as trouble.” 

“T have already been amply repaid,” said 
Bertram, “but I still expect an additional 
recompense.” 

“J understand the fellow had nothing,” said 
Zeluco. 

“ He has both a father and a mother,” replied 
Bertram, “very honest people, as I have 
been told; they live at Chambery, which is in 
my way home to Geneva; the poor, old couple 
have been miserable on account of their 
son’s misfortune. I shall have the pleasure of 
restoring him to them,—only think, signor, 
what satisfaction I shall have ; their old hearts 
will be ready to burst with joy. I often antic- 
ipate, in my imagination, the scene of their 
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first meeting,—why, signor, a single scene of 
that kind is worth all the five acts of dull, 
selfish life.” 

“You enter into these people’s happiness 
as if it were your own,” said Zeluco. 

“A great part of it will be my own,” said 
Bertram, ‘I question if any of the three will 
be happier than myself. You must have often” 
felt, signor, what a pleasing sensation being 
the author of happiness conveys to the heart.” 

Zeluco seemed distressed, and made noreply. 

“JT fear your wound gives you pain,” said 
Bertram. 

“Not at all,” said Zeluco. ‘And this is 
the only recompense you expect ?” 

“Tt is all I would accept from man” replied 
Bertram; “the consciousness of a good action 
is delightful when performed, and is also a 
source of pleasing recollection through life. 
Would to God I had more of them to boast of ! 
Being conscious of but few makes me perhaps 
too vain of this.” 

“You have reason to be vain, indeed,” said 
Zeluco. 

“T am certain at least,” rejoined Bertram, 
“that I should have been lower in my eyes 
had I acted otherwise—yet I make no doubt 
but you, and many others would have done the 
same thing with less hesitation than I showed.” 

Zeluco groaned. 

“Tam heartily sorry to see you in so much 
pain,” said Bertram, “shall I call the sur- 
geon ?” 

“No, no,” cried Zeluco, “The surgeon can- 
not relieve me.” 

“T fear talking does you harm ; I’ll leave—” 

“Pray stay,” said Zeluco, ‘I shall be worse 
when you go. Tell me, my friend, what for- 
tune have you?” 

Bertram named a very moderate sum. “And 
with this you are happy!” exclaimed Zeluco. 

“With this I am contented,” replied Ber- 
tram, ‘and I am happy in many other par- 
ticulars ;—riches cannot give happiness.” 
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“Tl be sworn they cannot,” said Zeluco, 
“yet I am surprised that you, who have been 
abroad in the world, and have seen extensive 
scenes of life could be contented with so little.” 

“ Perhaps,” replied Bertram, “the circum- 
stance you mention has contributed to it ; for 
limited as my circumstances always were, I 
saw multitudes of my fellow-creatures in every 
country where I have been, much poorer than 
myself; but what had more influence than 
anything in keeping me from discontent, was 
the remembrance of a maxim often repeated to 
me by my excellent father.” 

“ What is that maxim ? ” said Zeluco. 

““¢ When you are disposed to be vain of your 
mental acquirements, Bertram,’ said he, ‘look 
up to those who are more accomplished than 
yourself, that you may be fired with emulation. 
But when you feel dissatisfied with your cir- 
cumstances, look down on those beneath you, 
that you may learn contentment.’ ” 

“But even of the small pittance you men- 
tion,” said Zeluco, “ you allowed a considerable 
portion to your father.” 

“For that I can claim no merit,” said Ber- 
tram, “it is only a proof that Iam not a mon- 
ster. Ingratitude to a parent is the height of 
profligacy, including almost every kind of 
wickedness. ” 

Zeluco started as if he had been stung by a 
serpent; the recollection of his own behavior 
to his mother rushed on his mind with all the 
bitterness of remorse. 

“T really am grieved, signor,” said Bertram, 
in a sympathizing tone of voice, “to see you 
suffer so much.” 

“‘T do indeed suffer,” said Zeluco, after a 
long and painful pause. 

“JT am sincerely sorry for it,” resumed Ber- 
tram, “I wish I knew what ‘would give you 
relief, but the medical people will be here soon 
—they perhaps—” 

“No, no,” interrupted Zeluco, “they cannot 
relieve me.” 
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“T hope, my good sir,” continued Bertram, 
taking him by the hand, “that after the next 
dressing your wound will become easier.” 

“My wound és easier,” said Zeluco, with a 
voice of anguish, “but I have deeper wounds 
which their skill cannot reach.” 

“ Alas!” said Bertram, ‘some mental afflic- 
tion, the loss of some dear friend, perhaps, cut 
off by a similar but more fatal accident than 
what has now befallen you. Have patience, 
my good sir,” continued he, “reflection, and 
the soothing hand of time—” 

“T tell you,” interrupted Zeluco, in the 
accent of despair, “that I never had a friend; 
that time develops fresh sources of sorrow to 
me; and reflection drives me to madness.” 

Bertram, being greatly shocked, made no 
reply ; and Zeluco, after a considerable inter- 
val, having ‘recollected himself, said, with 
apparent composure, “TI have been feverish 
and restless; I know not what I say; but the 
pain seems now to abate, and I feel myself 
drowsy. Pray, my good friend, leave me ;— 
perhaps I may get a little sleep before the 
surgeon arrives.” When Zeluco found him- 
self alone—“ Happy man!” said he, with a 
deep sigh, “who can look back with pleasure 
and self-approbation, and forward with tran- 
vuillity and hope.”—Zeluco. 


THOMAS MOORE. 
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MOORE, Tuomas, an Irish poet, born 
in Dublin in 1779; died at Sloperton, 
Wiltshire, in 1852. His father was a 
tradesman and a Roman Catholic. After 
studying at the Dublin University, he was 
entered at the Middle Temple, London, 
in 1799, and the next year began his liter- 
ary career by publishing a brilliant but 
free translation of the Odes of Anacreon. 
The Poetical Works of Thomas Little, 
which followed in 1802, carried amatory 
license to its limit. In 18038 Moore went to 
Bermuda as Registrar to the Admiralty ; 
this post he soon committed to a deputy, 
by whose misconduct he lost heavily. A 
tour through the United States and Can- 
ada gave material fur several of his best 
poeis, includedin Hpistles, Odes, etc., 1806. 
In 1811 he married Miss Dyke, an actress 
of many attractions and high character. 
In 1817 and 1822 he spent some time in 
Paris, but his principal residence was in 
London. He was a brilliant talker anda 
good singer, and much sought in society. 
An ardent Irishman, he helped the Whig 
cause by many political squibs and satires, 
as: Intercepted Letters, or the Twopenny 
Post-bag (1818), and Fables for the Holy 
Alliance (1828), Odes on Cash, Corn, 
Catholics, etc. (1829). The Fudge Family 
in Paris (1818), aud Rhymes on the Road 
(1823), are equally light. His fame has 
a better foundation in Jrish Melodies, 
which appeared in nine numbers, from 
1807 to 1834; in National Airs, six num- 
bers at different dates, Sacred Songs 
(1816-24), Loves of the Angels (1828), 
Lalla Rookh (1817), which was __ pro- 
nounced “more eastern than the East 
itself.” As a song-writer Moore has 
never been surpassed. No one expects 
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depth of thought or feeling from him ; but 
in the region of superficial sentiment, ama- 
tory elegance, and airy wit he is unequalled. 
His prose works also were of importance. 
The Epicurean (1827), is an exquisite 
classical romance, as poetical as his poems ; 
Memories of Captain Rock (1824), is a his- 
tory of Ireland. Three serious biographies 
followed, the Life of R. B. Sheridan (1825), 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald (1881), and of 
Byron (1831). Travels of an Irish Gentle- 
man in search of a Reliyion (1883), and 
History of Ireland (1835), proved, what 
liad been shown again and again, his patri- 
otism. In allowing the destruction of 
Byron’s autobiography, which had been 
entrusted to him, he yielded to pressure 
from that poet’s friends, against his own 
judgment and interests. He had been paid 
2000 guineas by Murray for the MS., and 
this sum he returned, refusing re-imburse- 
ment afterwards from Byron’s family. 
Alciphron (1840), washis last publication. 
His later years witnessed a decay of his 
faculties. 
LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 5 
Oh! the days are gone, when Beauty bright 
My heart’s chain wove ; 
When my dream of life from morn till night 
Was love, still love. 
New hope may bloom, 
And days may come 
Of milder, calmer beam, 
But there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream: 
No, there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream. 
Though the bard to purer fame may soar, 
When wild youth’s past; 
Though he win the wise, who frown’d before, 
To smile at last ; 
He’ll never meet 
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A joy so sweet, 
In all his noon of fame, 
As when first he sung to woman’s ear 
His soul-felt flame, 
And, at every close, she blushed to hear 
The one loved name. 


No—that hallow’d form is ne’er forgot 
Which first love traced ; 
Still it lingering haunts the greenest spot 
On memory’s waste. 
Twas odor fled 
As soon as shed; 
’Twas morning’s wingéd dream; 
’Twas a light that ne’er can shine again 
On life’s dull stream: 
Oh! ’twas light that ne’er can shine again 
On life’s dull stream. 


THE TIME I'VE LOST IN WOOING. 


The time I’ve lost in wooing, 
In watching and pursuing 
The light that lies 
In woman’s eyes, 
Has been my heart’s undoing. 
Though Wisdom oft has sought me, 
I scorn’d the lore she brought me, 
My only books 
Were woman’s looks, 
And folly’s all they’ve taught me. 
Her smile when Beauty granted, 
T hung with gaze enchanted, 
Like him the Sprite 
Whom maids by night 
Oft meet in glen that’s haunted. 
Like him, too, Beauty won me, 
But while her eyes were on me, 
If once their ray 
Was turn’d away, ‘ 
Oh! winds could not outrun me. 
And are those follies going ? 
And is my proud heart growing 
Too cold or wise 
For brilliant eyes 
Again to set it glowing ? 
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No—vain, alas ! the endeavor 
From bonds so sweet to sever ; 
Poor Wisdom’s chance 

Against a glance 
Is now as weak as ever. 


I SAW FROM THE BEACH. 


TI saw from the beach, when the morning was 
shining, 
A bark o’er the waters move gloriously on ; 
I came when the sun o’er that beach was de- 
clining, 
The bark was still there, but the waters were 
gone: 
And such is the fate of our life’s early promise, 
So passing the spring-tide of joy we have 
known, [from us, 
Each wave, that we danced on at morning, ebbs 
And leaves us, at eve, on the bleak shore alone. 


Ne’er tell me of glories serenely adorning 
The close of our day, the calm eve of our 
night :— 
Give me back, give me back the wild freshness 
of Morning, 
Her clouds and her tears are worth Even- 
ing’s best light. 


Oh, who would not welcome that moment’s re- 
turning, [his frame, 
When passion first waked a new life through 
And his soul—like the wood that grows pre- 
cious in burning— [flame ! 
Gave out all its sweets to love’s exquisite 


THE MEETING OF THE WATERS. 


There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet, 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters 


meet ; 
Oh! the last rays of feeling and life must 
depart, [ heart, 


Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my 
Yet it was not that Nature had shed o’er the 
scene 
Her purest of crystal and brightest of green ; 
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’Twas not her soft magic of streamlet or hill, 
Oh ! no—it was something more exquisite still. 


*T was that friends, the beloved of my bosom, 
were near, [more dear, 
Who made every dear scene of enchantment 
And who felt how the best charms of Nature 
improve, [we love. 
When we see them reflected from looks that 


Sweet vale of Avoca! how calm could I rest 
In thy bosom of shade, with the friends I love 


best, 
Where the storms that we feel in this cold 
world should cease, [peace. 


And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled in 
ILLUSION. 


This world is all a fleeting show 
For man’s illusion given ; 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow,— 
There’s nothing true but heaven! 


And false the light on glory’s plume, 
As fading hues of even ; 
And Love, and Hope, and Beauty’s bloom, 
Are blossoms gathered for the tomb,— 
There’s nothing bright but heaven ! 


Poor wanderers of a stormy day, 

From wave to wave we’re driven, 
And fancy’s flash and reason’s ray 
Serve but to light the troubled way,— 

There’s nothing calm but heaven ! 

RECOLLECTION. 
Oft, in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me: 
The smiles, the tears, 
Of boyhood’s years, 
The words of love then spoken ; 
The eyes that shone, 
Now dimmed and gone, 
The cheerful hearts now broken ! 
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Thus, in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber’s chain hath bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 

Of other days around m2. 


When I remember all 
The friends, so linked together, 
I’ve seen around me fall 
Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed! 
Thus, in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 
DEATH OF HINDA. 


But see—what moves upon the height ? 
Some signal !—’tis a torch’s light. 
What bodes its solitary glare? 
In gasping silence toward the shrine 
All eyes are turned—thine, Hinda, thine, 
Fix their last failing life-beams there, 
’Twas but a moment—fierce and high 
The death-pile blazed into the sky, 
And far away o’er rock and flood 
Its melancholy radiance sent ; 
While Hafed, like a vision, stood 
Revealed before the burning pyre, 
Tall, shadowy, like a spirit of fire 
Shrined in its own grand element! 
‘?Tis he!” the shuddering maid exclaims. — 
But while she speaks, he’s seen no more; 
High burst in air the funeral flames, 
And Iran’s hopes and hers are o’er! 
One wild, heart-broken shriek she cave— 
Then sprung, as if to reach that blaze. 
Where still she fixed her dying gaze 
And, gazing, sunk into the wave,— 
may pee ds never care or pain 
nocent heart again. 


Lalla Rookh 
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THE SILENT GUEST. 


The celebration of the annual Festival of 
Serapis happened to take place during my 
stay, and I was, more than once, induced to 
mingle with the gay multitudes that flocked 
to the shrine at Canopus on this occasion. 
Day and night, as long as this festival lasted, 
the great canal, which led from Alexandria to 
Canopus, was covered with boats full of pil- 
grims of both sexes, all hastening to avail 
themselves of this license, which lent the zest 
of a religious sanction to pleasure, and gave 
a holiday to the follies and passions of earth, 
in honor of Heaven. 

I was returning, one lovely night, to Alex- 
andria. The north wind, that welcome visitor, 
had cooled and freshened the air, while the 
banks on either side of the stream, sent forth, 
from groves of orange and henna, the most 
delicious odors. As I had left all the crowd 
behind me at Canopus, there was not a boat to 
be seen on the canal but my own; and I was 
just ylelding to the thoughts which solitude at 
such an hour inspires, when my reveries were 
suddenly broken by the sound of some female 
voices, coming mingled with laughter and 
screams from the garden of a pavilion, that 
stood brilliantly illuminated upon the bank of 
the canal. On rowing nearer, I perceived that 
both the mirth and the alarm had been caused 
by the efforts of some playful girls to reach a 
hedge of jasmine which grew near the water, 
and in bending towards which, they had nearly 
fallen into the stream. Hastening to proffer 
my assistance, I soon recognized the voice of 
one of my fair Alexandrian friends ; and, spring- 
ing on the bank was surrounded by the whole 
group, who insisted on my joining their party 
in the pavilion; and, having flung around me, 
as fetters, the tendrils of jasmine, which they 
had just plucked, conducted me, no unwilling 
captive, to the banquet room. 

I found here an assemblage of the very 
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flower of Alexandrian society. . .. Among 
the company were some Greek women, who, 
according to the fashion of their country, wore 
veils; but, as usual, rather to set off than to 
conceal their beauty, some bright gleams of 
which were constantly escaping from under the 
cloud. There was, however, one female, who 
particularly attracted my attention, on whose 
head was a chaplet of dark-colored flowers, and 
who sat veiled and silent during the whole of 
the banquet. She took no share, I observed, 
in what was passing around; the viands and 
the wine went by her untouched, nor did a 
word that was spoken seem addressed to her 
ear. 

This abstraction from a scene so sparkling 
with gaiety, though apparently unnoticed by 
any one but myself, struck me as mysterious 
and strange. I inquired of my fair neighbor 
the cause of it, but she looked grave and was 
silent. 

In the meantime, the lyre and the cup went 
round; anda young maid from Athens, as if 
inspired by the presence of her countryman, 
took her lute, and sung to it some of the songs 
of Greece, with a warmth of feeling that bore 
me back to the banks of the Llissus, and, even 
in the bosom of present pleasures, drew a sigh 
from my heart for that which had passed 
away. It was daybreak ere our delighted 
party rose, and most unwillingly re-embarked 
to return to the city. 

We were scarce afloat, when it was discov- 
ered that the lute of the young Athenian had 
been left behind; and, with a heart still full 
of its sweet sounds, I most readily sprang on 
shore to seek it. I hastened at once to the 
banquet-room, which was now dim and soli- 
tary, except that—there to my utter astonish- 
ment, was still seated that silent figure, which 
had awakened so much my curiosity during 
the evening. A vague feeling of awe came 
over me, as I now slowly approached it. There 
‘was no motion, no sound of breathing in that 
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form ;—not a leaf of the dark chaplet upon its 
brow stirred. By the light of a dying lamp 
which stood on the table before the figure, I 
raised, with a hesitating hand, the veil; and 
saw—what my fancy had already anticipated 
—that the shape underneath was lifeless, was 
askeleton! Startled and shocked, | hurried 
back with the lute to the boat, and was almost 
as silent as that shape itself during the re- 
mainder of the voyage. 

This custom among the Egyptians of placing 
2 mummy, or skeleton, at the banquet-table, 
had been for sometime disused, except at par- 
ticular ceremonies; and, even on such oceca- 
sions, it had been the practice of the luxurious 
Alexandrians to disguise this memorial of 
mortality in the manner just described. But 
to me, who was wholly unprepared for such 
a spectacle, it gave a shock from which my 
imagination did not speedily recover. This 
silent and ghastly witness of mirth seemed to 
embody, as it were, the shadow in my own 
heart. The features of the grave were thus 
stamped upon the idea that had so long haunted 
me, and this picture of what I was to be now 
associated itself constantly with the sunniest 
aspect of what I was. 

The memory of the dream now recurred to 
me more lively than ever. The bright assur- 
ing smile of that venerable Spirit, and his 
words, ‘Go to the shores of the dark Nile, and 
tnou wilt find the eternal life thou seekest,” 
were forever present to my mind. But as yet, 
alas, | had done nothing towards realizing the 
proud promise. Alexandria was not Egypt; 
—the very soil on which it now stood was not 
in existence, when already Thebes and Mem- 
phis had numbered ages of glory.—TZhe Epi- 
curean, 
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MORE, Hannan, an English author, 
born in 1745; died in 1833. She was the 
fourth among five daughters of Mr. More, 
a schoolmaster of Stapylton, near Bristol. 
The eldest, who attended a French school 
in Bristol, spending every Saturday and 
Sunday at home, taught her sisters what 
she had learned from week to week. At 
the age of twenty-one, Mary, the eldest 
sister, established a young ladies’ school in 
Bristol, with one sister as assistant, another 
as housekeeper, and the youngest two, 
Hannah and Martha, as pupils. ‘Phe school 
flourished year after year, and at seven- 
teen Hannah wrote a play, The Search 
after Happiness, which was enacted by the 
pupils of the school, and also in many 
another similar institution. Five years 
afterwards came a love-episode in the life 
of the serene Hannah. She became en- 
gaged to marry a middle-aged gentleman of 
good fortune. The marriage-day was fixed, 
the wedding clothes bought, when the 
groom expectant drew off, for reasons not 
fully explained. He, however, without 
her knowledge, settled an annuity upon 
her, and upon his death left her a comfort- 
able legacy. Hannah henceforth declined 
all offers of marriage and devoted herself 
to authorship. At London she became a 
great favorite in the best literary society, 
which numbered such men as Johnson, 
Burke, Reynolds, and Garrick. She after- 
wards devoted herself to the cause of 
female education, and wrote many books 
relating more or less directly to this sub- 
ject. By her writings she earned some 
£30,000, one third of which she bequeathed 
to charitable purposes. Her principal 
writings are: The Search after Happiness 
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(1773), The Inflexible Captive (A774), Sir 
Lildred of the Bower, and The Bleeding 
Kock, two legendary poems (1775), Percy 
A Tragedy (AT77T), Lhe Fatal Falsehood 
(1779), Sacred Dramas (1782), Mlorio, A 
Satirical Tale (1786), Thoughts on the Man- 
ners of the Great (1788), Religion of the 
| Bashionable World (1791). In 1795 she 
set up at Bath a monthly periodical en- 
titled the Cheap Repository, consisting 
mainly of moral tales, in prose and verse, 
written by herself, among which is the 
well-known Shepherd of Salisbury Plain. 
Her later works are: Hints Toward Form- 
ing the Character of a Young Princess, a 
kind of manual for the training of the 
Princess Charlotte (1805), Cwlebs in 
Search of a Wife (1809), Practical Piety 
(1811), Christian Morals (1812), Hssay 
on the Character of St. Paul (1815), 
Modern Sketches (1819), The Spirit of 
Prayer (1824), The Memoirs of the Life 
and Vorrespondence, of Hannah More, edited 
by William Roberts, were published in 
1834, and the Correspondence of Hannah 
More with Zachary Macaulay in 1860. 
This correspondence has much to do with 
the lad whom the world came to know as 
Thomas Babington Macaulay. 


ACCURACY IN LANGUAGE. 


It is no worthless part of education, even in 
a religious view, to study the precise meaning 
of words, and the appropriate signification of 
language. To this end I know no better 
method than to accustom young persons very 
early to a habit of defining common words and 
things; for, as definition seems to be at the 
root of correctness, to be accustomed to define 
English words in English, would improve the 
poder ance more than barely to know what 
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these words are called in French, Italian, or 
Latin. Or rather, one use of learning other 
languages is, because definition is often involved 
in etymology; that is, since many English 
words take their derivation from foreign or, 
ancient languages, they cannot be so accurately 
understood without some knowledge of those 
languages ; but precision of any kind, either 
moral or philological, too seldom finds its way 
into the education of women. 

It is perhaps going out of my province to 
observe, that it might be well if young men 
also before they entered on the world, were to 
be furnished with correct definitions of certain 
words, the use of which is become rather 
ambiguous; or rather they should be instructed 
in the double sense of modern phraseology. 
For instance, they should be provided with a 
good definition of the word “honor” in the 
fashionable sense, showing what vices it in- 
cludes and what virtues it does not include; 
the term “good company,” which even the 
courtly Petronius of our days has defined 
as something including not a few immoral and 
disreputable characters; “religion,” which 
in the various senses assigned it by the world, 
sometimes means superstition, sometimes 
fanaticism, and sometimes a mere disposition to 
attend on any form of worship; the word 
“goodness,” which is made to mean everything 
that is not notoriously bad; and sometimes 
even that, too, if what is notoriously bad be 
accompanied by good humor, pleasing manners, 
and a little alms-giving. By these means they 
would go forth armed against many of the 
false opinions which, through the abuse or 
ambiguous meaning of words, pass so current 
in the world. . .. 

It may be thought ridiculous to assert that 
morals have any connection with the purity of 
language, or that the precision of truth may be 
violated through defect of critical exactness in 
the three degrees of comparison: yet how fre- 
quently do we hear from the dealers in super- 
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latives, of “most admirable, superexcellent, and 
quite perfect” people, who, to plain persons, 
not bred in the school of exaggeration, would 
appear mere common characters, not rising 
above the level of mediocrity! By this negli- 
gence in the just application of words, we 
shall be as much misled by these trope and 
figure ladies, when they degrade as when they 
panegyrize; for to a plain and sober judgment 
a tradesman may not be “the most good-for- 
nothing fellow that ever existed,” merely 
because it. was impossible for him to execute 
in an hour an order which required a week ; a 
lady may not be “ the most hideous fright the 
world ever saw,” though the make of her gown 
may have been obsolete for a month; nor may 
one’s young friend’s father be “a monster of 
cruelty,” though he may be a quiet gentleman 
who does not choose to live at watering-places, 
but likes to have his daughter stay at home 
with him in the country.—Zhe Model System 
of Lemale Lducation. 


THE TWO WEAVERS. 


As at their work two weavers sat, 
Beguiling time with friendly chat; 
They touched upon the price of meat, 
So high a weaver scarce could eat. 

“ What with my brats and sickly wife,” 
Quoth Dick, “ ’m almost tired of life ; 
So hard my work, so poor my fare, 

? Tis more than mortal man can bear. 
How glorious is the rich man’s state ! 
His house so fine! his wealth so great! 
Heaven is unjust, you must agree ; 
Why all to him ? why none to me ? 

In spite of what the Scripture teaches, 
In spite of what the parson preaches, 
This world (indeed I’ve thought so long) 
Is ruled methinks, extremely wrong. 
Where’er I look, howe’er I range, 

*Tis all confused and hard and strange 3 
The good are troubled and oppressed 
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And all the wicked are the blessed.” 

Quoth John, “Our ignorance is the cause 
Why thus we blame our Maker's laws ; 
Parts of His ways alone we know, 

’Tis all that man can see below. 

See’st thou that carpet, not half done, 
Which thou, dear Dick, hast well begun ? 
Behold the wild confusion there, 

So rude the mass it makes one stare. 

A stranger, ignorant of the trade, 

Would say, no meaning’s there conveyed ; 
For where’s the middle, where's the border ? 
Thy carpet now is all disorder.” 

(Juoth Dick, “My work is yet in bits, 
But still in every part it fits; 

Besides, you reason like a lout, 
Why, man, that carpet’s inside out.” 

Says John, “Thou say’st the thing I mean, 
And now I hope to cure thy spleen ; 

This world, which clouds thy soul with doubt, 

Is but a carpet inside out. 

As when we view these shreds and ends, 

We know not what the whole intends ; 

So when on earth things look but odd, 

They’re working still some scheme of God. 

No plan, no pattern, can we trace, 

Al] wants proportion, truth and grace ; 

The motley mixture we deride, 

Nor see the beauteous upper side. 

But when we reach that world of light, 

And view those works of God aright, 

Then shall we see the whole design, 

And own the workman is divine. 

What now seems random strokes, will there 

All order and design appear ; 

Then shall we praise what here we spurn’d, 

For then the carpet shall be turned.” 
“Thou’rt right,” quoth Dick, “no more 

Pll grumble 

That this sad world’s so strange a jumble ; 

My impious doubts are put to flight. 

For my own carpet sets me right.” 


HENRY MORE.— 


MORE, Henry, an English clergyman, 
born in 1614; died in 1687. In 1631 he 
entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, of 
which, in 1639, he became a Fellow, and 
here he passed nearly all his subsequent 
life as a recluse student. He has been 
styled “the English Platonist.”’ He held 
that the wisdom of the Hebrews had de- 
scended to Pythagoras, and from him to 
Plato, in whose writings and those of his 
followers all divine philosophy was em- 
bodied. He wrote several works, in prose 
and verse, setting forth his philosophic 
speculations. Among these are Zhe Mys- 
tery of Godliness, in prose, and Psychozoia, 
or the “ Life of a Soul” in verse. 


THE SOUL AND THE BODY. 


Like to a light fast locked in lanthorn dark, 
Whereby by night our wary steps we guide 
In shabby streets, and dirty channels mark, 
Some weaker rays through the black top de 
glide, 
And flusher streams perhaps from horny side. 
But when we’ve passed the peril of the way, 
Arrived at home, and laid that case aside, 
The naked light how clearly doth it ray, 
And spread its joyful beams as bright as sum- 
mer’s day. 


Even so the soul, in this contracted state, 
Confined to these strait instruments of sense, 
More dull and narrowly doth operate ; 
At this hole hears, the sight must ray from 
thence, 
There tastes, there smells; but when she’s 
gone from hence, 
Like naked lamp, she is one shining sphere, 
And round about has perfect cognoscence 
Whate’er in her horizon doth appear: 
She is one orb of sense all airy ear, 
Psychozoia. 


HENRY MORE.— 
THE EVIDENCE OF THE EXISTENCE OF A GOD. 


When I say that I will demonstrate that 
there is a God, I do not promise that I will 
always produce such arguments that the reader 
shall acknowledge so strong as he shall be 
forced to confess that it is utterly impossible 
that it should be otherwise; but they shall be 
such as shall deserve full assent, and win full 
assent from any unprejudiced mind. 

For I conceive that we may give full assent 
to that which, notwithstanding, may possibly 
be otherwise. Suppose two men got to the top 
of Mount Athos, and there, viewing a stone in 
the form of an altar, with ashes on it, and the 
footsteps of men on those ashes, or some words, 
if you will, as Oprrmo Maximo or To AGNosTO 
THEO, or the like, written or scrawled out upon 
the ashes; and one of them should cry out, 
“ Assuredly here have been some men that 
have done this.” But the other, more nice 
than wise, should reply: “ Nay, it may possibly 
be otherwise ; for this stone may have natu- 
rally grown into this very shape, and the seem- 
ing ashes may be no ashes, that is, no remain- 
ders of any fuel burnt there; but some inex- 
plicable and imperceptible motions of the air, 
or other particles of this fluid matter that is 
active everywhere, have wrought some parts of 
the matter into the form and nature of ashes, 
and have fringed and played about so, that 
they have also figured those intelligible char- 
acters in the same. But would not anybody 
deem it a piece of weakness, no less than dot- 
age, for the other man one whit to recede from 
his former apprehension, but as fully as ever to 
agree with what he pronounced first, notwith- 
standing this bare possibility of being other- 
wise ? 

So of anchors that have been digged up, 
either in plain fields or mountainous places, as 
also the Roman urns with ashes and inscrip- 
tions, as Severianus Ful. Linus, and the like, 
or Roman coins with the effigies and names of 
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the Cxsars on them, or that which is more 
ordinary, the skulls of men in every church- 
yard, with the right figure, and all those neces- 
sary perforations for the passing of the vessels, 
besides those conspicuous hollows for the eyes 
and rows of teeth.... If a man will say of 
them, that the motions of the particles of mat- 
ter, or some hidden spermatic power, has gen- 
dered these, both anchors, urns, coins, and 
skulls, in the ground, he doth but pronounce 
that which human reason must admit is pos- 
sible. Nor can any man ever so demonstrate 
that those coins, anchors, and urns were once 
the artifice of men, or that this or that skull 
was once a part of a living man, that he shall 
force an acknowledgment that it is impossible 
that it should be otherwise. But yet I do not 
think that any man, without doing manifest 
violence to his faculties, can at all suspend his 
assent, but freely and fully agree that this or 
that skull was once a part of a living man, and 
that these anchors, urns, and coins, were cer- 
tainly once made by human artifice, notwith- 
standing the possibility of being otherwise. 

And what I have said of assent is also true 
in dissent, for the mind of man, not crazed nor 
prejudiced, will fully and irreconcilably disa- 
gree, by its own natural sagacity, where, not- 
withstanding, the thing that it doth thus 
resolvedly and undoubtedly reject, no wit of 
man can prove impossible to be true. 


Mystery of Godliness. 


SIR THOMAS MORE.— 


MORE, Str THomas, an English states- 
man and author, born at London in 1480; 
executed there in 1585. He was the 
son of Sir John More, one of the justices 
of the court of the King’s Bench. In 1497 
he went to Oxford, where he studied Greek 
-—a language the study of which was just be- 
ginning to revive—and here he formed an 
intimate friendship with Erasmus. From 
Oxford he went to London, where he 
studied law, and at the same time lectured 
upon St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei at 
St. Lawrence’s Church. Having in due 
time been called to the bar, he soon rose to 
eminence in the profession, and acquired a 
lucrative practice. He was called to Par- 
liament by Henry VII., and firmly opposed 
some arbitrary measures which were pro- 
jected by the King. After the accession 
of Henry VIII., in 1509, More was prom- 
inently employed in various important 
positions. In 1528 he was chosen Speaker 
of the House of Commons ; in 1525 was 
made Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster ; and in 1529 succeeded Cardinal 
Wolsey as Lord Chancellor. He resigned 
the chancellorship in 1588, because he 
would not abet the King in his project of 
a divorce from Queen Katherine, in order 
that he might marry Anne Boleyn, who 
was already his mistress. In 1534 he was 
required to swear obedience to the Act of 
Succession by which the crown was secured 
to the offspring of Anne Boleyn. Upon 
his refusal, he was committed to the Tower, 
where he remained more than a year. On 
July 1, 1535, he was brought before the 
high commission, charged with “ traitor- 
ously imagining and attempting to deprive 
the King of his title as supreme head of 
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the Church,” The trial was asummary one; 
More was found guilty and sentenced to 
death by beheading ; and the sentence was 
executed on the fifth day after the arraign- 
ment. More was an earnest Catholic, and 
his official proceedings for the suppression 
of heresy have been sharply impugned. 

As an author More is chiefly known by 
his Utopia (1516), and his fragmentary 
History of Richard MI., first published 
long after his death (1641). The Mistory 
of Richard II. is reckoned as the earliest 
example of classical English prose. The 
following passage exhibits More’s English 
style. By simply modernizing the orthog- 
raphy it would pass for pure English of 
our own time. 


CHARACTER OF RICHARD III. 


Richarde, the thirde, sonne of Richarde, Duke 
of York, was in witte and courage egall with 
his two brothers, in bodye and prowesse farre 
vnder them bothe ; little of stature, ill fetured 
of limmes, croke backed, his left shoulder much 
higher than his right, hard fauoured of visage, 
and such as is in states called warlye, in other 
menne otherwise, he was malicious, wrathfull, 
enuious, and from afore his birth, ener frowarde. 
None euill captaine was hee in the warre, as to 
whiche his disposicion was more metely then 
for peace. Sundrye victories hadde hee, and 
sommetime ouerthrowes, but neuer in defaulte 
as for his owne parsone, either of hardinesse or 
polytike order; free was hee called of dyspence, 
and somewhat aboue hys power liberali; with 
large giftes hee get him vnstedfaste frende- 
shippe, for whiche he was fain to pil and spoyle 
in other places, and get him stedfaste hatred. 
Hee was close and secrete, a deepe dissimuler, 
lowlye ot counteynance, arrogant of heart, out- 
wardly coumpinable where he inwardely hated, 
not letting to kisse whome hee thoughte to 
kyll: dispitious and cruell, not for euill will 
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alway, but after for ambicion, and either for 
the suretie or encrease of his estate. Frende 
and foo was muche what indifferent, where his 
aduantage grew ; he spared no mans deathe, 
whose life withstoode his purpose. He slewe 
with his owne handes king Henry the sixt, 
being prisoner in the Tower, as menne con- 
stantly saye, and that without commaunde- 
ment or knowledge of the king, whiche would 
vndoubtedly yf he had entended that thinge, 
haue appointed that boocherly office to some 
other then his owne borne brother. 


Utopia was written in Latin, Of the 
translations into English the best is that 
of Bishop Burnet (1683). Utopia (Gr. 
Eu-topas, “ Good Place”) is an account of 
an imaginary commonwealth sittated upon 
an island discovered by one of the com- 
panions of Amerigo Vespucci, from whom 
More professed to have derived the account. 


THE CHIEF TOWN OF UTOPIA. 


It lies upon the side of a hill, or rather a 
rising ground : its figure is almost square, for 
from one side of it, which shoots up almost to 
the top of the hill, it runs down in a descent 
for two miles to the river Anider; but itis a 
little broader the other way that runs along by 
the bank of that river. The Anider rises about 
eighty miles from Amaurot, in a small spring 
at first ; but other brooks falling into it, of 
which two are more considerable than the rest. 
As it runs by Amaurot, it is grown half a mile 
broad ; but it still grows larger and larger, till 
after sixty miles course below it, it is lost in 
the ocean : between the town and the sea, and 
for some miles above the town, it ebbs and flows 
every six hours, with a strong current. The 
tide comes up, for about thirty miles so full 
that there is nothing but salt water in the river, 
the fresh water being driven back with its 
force ; and above that for some miles the 
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water is brackish ; but a little higher, as it 
runs by the town, it is quite fresh ; and when 
the tide ebbs it continues fresh all along to 
the sea. There is a bridge cast over the river, 
not of timbers, but of fair stone, consisting of 
many stately arches; it lies at that part of the 
town which is furthest from the sea, so that 
ships without any hindrance lie all along the 
side of the town. There is likewise another 
river that runs by it which, though it is not 
great, yet it runs pleasantly, for it rises out 
of the same hill on which the town stands, 
and so runs down through it, and falls into the 
Anider. The inhabitants have fortified the 
fountain head of this river, which springs a 
little without the town, that so, if they should 
happen to be besieged, the enemy might not 
be able to stop or divert the course of the 
water, nor poison it; from thence it is carried 
in earthen pipes to the lower streets, and for 
those places of the town to which the water of 
that small river cannot be conveyed, they have 
great cisterns for receiving the rainwater, 
which supplies the want of the other. The 
town is compassed with a high and thick wall, 
in which there are many towers and forts ; there 
is also a broad and deep dry ditch, set thick 
with thorns, cast round three sides of the town, 
and the river is instead of a ditch on the fourth 
side. The streets are very convenient for all 
carriage, and are well sheltered from the winds. 
Their buildings are good, and are so uniform 
that a whole side of a street looks like one 
house. The streets are twenty feet broad ; 
there lie gardens behind all their houses ; these 
are large but inclosed with buildings, that on 
all hands face the streets; so that every house 
hath both a door to the street, and a back door 
to the garden. Their doors have all two leaves 
which, as they are easily opened, so they shut 
of their own accord ; and there being no prop- 
erty among them, every man may freely 
enter into any house whatsoever. At every ten 
years’ end they shift their houses by lots. They 
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cultivate their gardens with great care, so that 
they have both vines, fruits, herbs, and flowers 
in them; and all is so well ordered, and so 
finely kept, that I never saw gardens anywhere 
that were both so fruitful and so beautiful as 
theirs. And this humor of ordering their 
gardens so well is not only kept up by the 
pleasure they find in it, but also by an emula- 
tion between the inhabitants of the several 
streets, who vie with each other ; and there is 
indeed nothing belonging to the whole town 
that is both more useful and more pleasant. 

Their houses are three stories high: the 
fronts of them are faced either with stone, 
plastering, or brick ; and between the facings 
of their walls they throw in their rubbish. 
Their roofs are flat, and on them they lay a 
sort of plaster, which costs very little, and yet 
is so tempered that it is not apt to take fire, 
and yet resists the weather more than lead. 
They have great quantities of glass among 
them, with which they glaze their windows. 
They use also in their windows a thin linen 
cloth that keeps out the wind and gives free 
admission to the light. 


SOME IDEAS OF THE UTOPIANS. 


They think it is an evidence of true wisdom 
for a man to pursue his own advantages as far 
as the laws allow it. They account it piety to 
prefer the public good to one’s private concerns. 
But they think it unjust for a man to seek for 
his own pleasure, by snatching another man’s 
pleasures from him. And, on the contrary, 
they think it a sign of a gentle and good soul 
for a man to dispense with his own advantage 
for the good of others; and that, by so doing, 
a good man finds as much pleasure one way as 
he parts with another; for, as he may expect 
the like from others when he may come to need 
it, so if that should fail him, yet the sense of a 
good action, and the reflections that one makes 
on the love and gratitude of those whom he Ifas 
80 obliged, give the mind more pleasure than the 
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body could have found in that from which it 
had restrained itself. 

They are also persuaded that God will make 
up the loss of those small pleasures with a vast 
and endless joy, of which religion does easily 
convince a good soul. Thus, upon an inquiry 
into the whole matter, they reckon that all 
our actions, and even all our virtues, terminate 
in pleasure, as in our chief end and greatest 
happiness ; and they call every motion or state 
either of body or mind, in which nature teaches 
us to delight, a pleasure. And thus they cau- 
tiously limit pleasure only to those appetites to 
which nature leads us; for they reckon that 
nature leads us only to those delights to which 
reason as well as sense carries us, and by which 
we neither injure any other person, nor let go 
greater pleasures for it, and which do not draw 
troubles on us after them; but they look upon 
those delights which men, by a foolish though 
common mistake, call pleasure, as if they could 
change the nature of things, as well as the uso 
of words, as things that not only do not advance 
our happiness, but do rather obstruct it very 
much, because they do so entirely possess the 
minds of those that once go into them with a 
false notion of pleasure, that there is no room 
left for truer and purer pleasures. 

But of all pleasures, they esteem those to be 
the most valuable that le in the mind: and 
the chief of these are those that arise out of true 
virtue, and the witness of a good conscience. 
They account health the chief pleasure that be- 
longs to the body ; for they think that the 
pleasure of eating and drinking, and all the 
other delights of the body, are only so far de- 
sirable as they give or maintain health. But 
they are not pleasant in themselves, otherwise 
than as they resist those impressions that our 
natural infirmity is still making upon us; and, 
ag a wise man desires rather to avoid diseases 
than to take physic, and to be freed from pain 
rather than to find ease by remedies, so it were 
a more desirable state not to need this sort of 
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pleasure, than to be obliged to indulge it. 

And if any man imagines that there isa real 
happiness in this pleasure, he must then con- 
fess that he would be the happiest of all men, 
if he were to lead his life in a perpetual hunger, 
thirst, and itching, and, by consequence, in per- 
petual eating, drinking, and scratching himself 
which any one may easily see would be not 
only a base but a miserable state of life. These 
are indeed, the lowest of pleasures, and the least 
pure; for we can never relish them but when 
they are mixed with the contrary pains. The 
pain of hunger must give us the pleasure of eat- 
ing ; and here the pain outbalances the pleasure 
and as the pain is more vehement, so it lasts 
much longer ; for, as it is upon us before the 
pleasure comes, so it does not cease, but with 
the pleasure that extinguishes it, and that goes 
off with it; so that they think none of those 
pleasures are to be valued, but as they are 
necessary. 

Yet they rejoice in them, and with due 
gratitude acknowledge the tenderness of the 
great Author of nature, who has planted in us 
appetites by which those things that are 
necessary for our preservation are likewise 
made pleasant to us. For how miserable a 
thing would life be, if those daily diseases of 
hunger and thirst were to be carried off by 
such bitter drugs as we must use for those 
diseases that return seldomer upon us! And 
thus these pleasant, as well as proper, gifts of 
nature do maintain the strength and the spright- 
liness of our bodies. 

This is their notion of virtue and of pleasure ; 
they think that no man’s reason can carry him 
to a truer idea of them, unless some discovery 
from heaven should inspire him with sublime 
notions. Ihave not now the leisure to examine 
whether they think right or wrong in this 
matter ; nor do I judge it necessary, for I have 
only undertaken to give you an account of 
their constitution, but not to defend all their 
principles.—Transi. of BuRNET. 


JAMES APPLETON MORGAN.— 


MORGAN, JAMES APPLETON, an Amer 
ican author, born at Portland, Me., in 1850. 
After graduation at Racine College, Wis., 
and at the Columbia law-school, New York, 
in 1869, he practised law until 1871, devot- 
ing his leisure to literature. He published 
legal treatises, including notes to De Colyar 
on Guaranty and Suretyship (1874), The 
Law of Literature (1875), notes to Best’s 
Principles of Evidence (1876), and notes to 
Addison onthe Law of Contract (1876). In 
1877 he published an article in Appleton’s 
Journal on an original theory, which was 
widely criticised, and which he afterwards 
modified, regarding the authorship of Shake- 
speare’s plays. Hesuggested that the act- 
ing copies of the dramas arranged by Hem- 
inge and Condell, and printed in 1623, were 
filled with interpolations and localisms of 
the actors and stage censors, although rep- 
resented under Shakespeare’s supervision. 
Tn 1885 Mr, Morgan founded the Shake- 
speare society of New York, for the pur- 
pose of the free discussion of questions 
relating to Shakespeare. He was elected 
its president, and three times re-elected. 
His publications on this subject are: The 
Shakespeare Myth, or William Shakespeare 
and Oireumstantial Evidence (1881), Some 
Shakespearian Commentators (1882), Venus 
and Adonis, a study of the Warwickshire 
Dialect (1885), Shakespeare in Fact and 
Criticism (1887), and The Society and the 
Fad (1890), to show that the Shakespeare 
Society is not to worship but to study 
Shakespeare. 

SHAKESPEARE’S CONCEPTION OF HAMLET. 

The story of “Hamlet” is not a record of 
usurpation, and murder, and blood, and death 
like “ Macbeth,” nor of domestic tragedy like 
“Othello,” nor of madness like Lear,” 
Rather is it the history of purposes adhered to, 
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and of the end which compassed them. The 
man who, living consecrated to a purpose, 
accomplishes that purpose before he dies, is not 
ordinarily held to be a failure, infirm of resolu- 
tion, weak and listless of that purpose. ‘To 
every self-regarding trustful, determined, and 
just man must come,.at some time, deliberation 
as to method, as to consequences, hesitations, 
interruptions of time and circumstances. Did 
not Prince Hamlet, perhaps, eat and sleep 
between the ghostly interview and the catas- 
trophe of his revenge, during the visit of the 
players, their rehearsals and performance, the 
accidental killing of Polonius, the interval in 
which news of that accident could have reached 
Laertes in France, and his recall, the embassy 
to England, the escape, the return, the funeral 
of Ophelia? Was there no more interval to 
these than the waits and betweens of the play 
at our theatres ? 

Had the dramatist, whose completed work is 
before us in the First Folio, desired to portray 
a madman named Hamlet, he had plenty of 
models at hand. The Belleforest “ Hamblett” 
would rend his clothes, “ wallow in the mire, run 
through the streets with fouled face, like a man 
distraught, not speaking one word but such as 
seemed to proceed from madness and mere 
frenzy; all his actions and gestures being no 
other than the right countenance to a man 
wholly deprived of all reason and understand- 
ing; in such sort he seemed fit for nothing 
but to make sport to the pages and ruffling 
courtiers of his step-father.” But is it not the 
patent fact that Shakespeare followed no such 
model; that he deliberately rejected the child- 
ish Saga and the almost equally crude “ Ham- 
blett” tale, and created a new Hamlet with 
attributes of his own, whose story bore only 
the most attenuated resemblance to these ? 
And if Shakespeare deliberately discarded all 
the former Amleths and Hambletts, why should 
we restore them ? 


Shakespeare in Fact and Criticism. 


LADY SYDNEY MORGAN.— 


MORGAN, Lapy Sypnry, an Irish 
author, born in Ireland about 1783; died 
-in London in 1859. She was the daughter 
of Owenson, an actor of some literary ac- 
complishments, and in 1812 she was married 
to Sir Thomas Charles Morgan, Com- 
missioner of the Fisheries in Ireland, and 
author of Sketches of the Philosophy of Life 
(1818), and Sketches of the Philosophy of 
Morals (1822). They spent many years 
in travelling, and as a result of several 
years’ residence in France and Italy she 
published, in 1817, a review of the social 
state of France, for which her husband 
wrote four appendices, and a similar work 
on Italy (1821). Lady Morgan was noted 
especially for her brilliant conversation. 
Her works include: OQ Donnell (1814), 
Florence Macarthy (1816), The Life and 
Times of Salvator Rosa (1824), Absenteeism 
(1825), The O’Briens and the O' Flahertys 
(1827), Book of the Boudoir, containing 
autobiographical notes (1829), Dramatic 
Scenes from Real Life (1883), The Princess 
or the Beguine (1835), Woman and her 
Master (1840), Passages from my Autobio- 
graphy (1858), and, with Sir Thomas 
Charles Morgan, a collection of essays and 
miscellanies entitled The Book without a 
Name (1841). 


WOMAN’S INFLUENCE IN THE ANCIENT WORLD. 


While religion adopted woman into her 
mythology as best symbolizing the expression 
of moral and intellectual qualities of wisdom, 
chastity, justice, of all the charities, and all the 
graces of life, even the soul itself, in its most 
spiritual essence, was represented to human 
sense by a feminine form. Each different 
state had its favorite and foundress-goddess. 
Cecrops brought from Egypt the female divin- 
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ity of Sais, the Minerva of Athens. Ephesus 
was devoted to the worship of Diana; and 
it is a curious circumstance, also, that to a . 
female deity the Greeks assigned the inven- 
tion of agriculture, and its natural consequence, 
the formation of a legal code, the first and the 
most characteristic excellencies of the human 
race. It is highly probable, indeed, that this 
mythology, in its origin, might not have been 
a direct and specific homage offered to the sex 
but rather an inevitable consequence of certain 
leading conceptions concerning nature and its 
operations; but it is obvious that, in the sub- 
sequent filling out of their religious system, 
the Greeks dwelt with a passionate enthusiasm 
on that portion of their mythology, and it is 
still more certain that their apotheosis of 
womanhood, whatever might have been its 
cause, must have exercised a powerful influence 
favorable to the sex, over the imaginative minds 
of the Grecian population. 

In all the higher functions of religious wor- 
ship, the administration of woman by a natural 
consequence, was sought and accepted; and, 
as priestess, and as pythoness, she officiated at 
those altars, where Phidias and Praxiteles had 
elevated her effigies, as fittest to represent the 
attributes ascribed to the deities of the national 
Pantheon. 

While woman was thus honored on earth as 
the symbol of all beneficence and wisdom, even 
her human interests became subjects of divine 
interference ; and Apollo is made to speed his 
arrows into the Greek camp to avenge the 
wrongs of the beautiful daughter of Chrysens. 
Woman was, in fact, the moving principle of 
the heroic times of Greece; and Helen and 
Briseis armed men and gods alike, in their 
quarrels and their wrongs. 

But when fable passed way, history states 
that Athens owed her first glimpse of freedom 
to a conspiracy, of which woman was the soul 
and the depository, It was the mistress of Har- 
modius who wreathed the dagger with myrtle, 
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that freed Athens from the tyranny of her 
“ Jove Descended Kings.” Worthy of the 
great cause by which her name is immortalized 
she proved that woman knew how to conspire, 
to be silent, and to die. 

The wars of Megara and the Peloponnesus 
were instigated by a woman’s passions, and 
carried on at her suggestions. The Thebans 
and the Phocians called their ten years’ war 
‘“sacred” (as other unholy wars have since been 
deemed), of which a woman’s wrongs were the 
sole cause ; and if the wife of an Asiatic despot 
armed Persia against the liberties of Greece, 
the triumph of the free was in part attributed 
to the influence of the Corinthian women with 
the god whom they implored. The heroic 
achievements of the Argive women are equally 
commemorated for their important consequences 
and it is an historical fact that the most in- 
spired of their poetesses was the bravest of 
their champions and the most devoted of their 
patriots. 

The female genius of Greece was, indeed, 
always found on the side of the free. It was 
not to follow Phaon that Sappho fled to Sicily ; 
but, having engaged with him in the confed- 
eracy against Pittacus, they were banished 
together. It was for this that the coins of 
Mytelene bore the impression of her image ; 
and that her patriotism and her poetry became 
alike immortal. 

In all the great public events of Greece, the 
influence of the female mind may be detected, 
even where, under particular institutions, her 
presence was forbidden. When Pythagoras, 
in his desire to make proselytes of the ignorant, 
and extend the influence of his sect, opened 
his first school of philosophy in Italy, the 
“‘ friend of wisdom” was accompanied by female 
disciples. His wife and daughter taught in his 
classes ; and fifteen other women of high capac- 
ities and attainments. His pupils gave grace to 
stern truths, and became the persuasive mission- 
aries of doctrines, which preached restraint over 
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the passions, and the supremacy of reason in all 
things. But women were not only admitted 
into the schools of philosophy ; the philosophers 
sometimes attended upon theirs. Aspasia, 
who improved the eloquence, while she perverted 
the politics of Pericles, lisped her atticisms in 
the ears of Socrates, till she became rather his 
teacher than his disciple. The bright eyes of 
Hipparata long followed the compass of Euclid, 
while her lips solved with a smile the problem 
which had cost many an aching brow its pre- 
mature furrow to comprehend. Leontium was 
painted by the artist, Theodorus, meditating 
the temperate doctrines of Epicurus, which she 
afterwards expounded in such Greek as excited 
the envy and admiration of Cicero, who con- 
sidered her style a model. Even the women 
of the people, who had not learned to read, 
affected a purism in their dialect, worthy of 
the academy ; and, from the critical acumen of 
the Athenian apple-women, there was no 
appeal. The arts, too, stood no less indebted 
to female taste for patronage than to female 
grace for inspiration. The noblest work of 
Praxiteles was purchased by the most beautiful 
of his models, and that with the generous 
intention of adorning her own native city. 
Corinth owed the most splendid of her architec- 
tural edifices to the liberality of one woman ; 
and Thebes, ruined by Alexander, might have 
been rebuilt by another, but that her pride 
dictated an epigram, which the jealousy of man 
considered, and rejected as an epigram. 
Woman and her Master. 
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MORLEY, Henry (1822-1894), an 
English author, born in London. He was 
the son of Henry Morley of Midhurst, Sus- 
sex, and was educated at the Moravian 
School, Neuwied on the Rhine. From 
1844 till 1848 he practiced medicine at 
Madeley, Shropshire, and afterwards kept 
school at Liscard, Liverpool, for two years. 
In 1851 he removed to London where he 
was Dickens’s assistant in editing House- 
hold Words in 1851-’5, joint editor of the 
Examiner in 1856-9, and sole editor of the 
latter in 1859-64. From 1857 till 1865 
he was English lecturer at King’s College, 
and was an active promoter of the associa- 
tion for the education of women formed 
in connection with that college in 1869. 
From 1865 to 1889 he was professer of Eng- 
lish language and literature at the Univer- 
sity College, London. In 1870-5 he was 
examiner in English language, history and 
literature to the University of London. 
From 1878 to 1889 he was professor of this 
department at Queen’s College, London. 
In 1882 he was made principal of the Uni- 
versity Hall, London. The University of 
Edinburgh gave him the degree of LL.D. 
in 1879. He has published: How to 
make Home Unhealthy (1850), A Defence 
of Ignorance (1851), Life of Palissy, the 
Potter (1852), Life of Jerome Cardan 
(1854), Life of Cornelius Agrippa (1856), 
Gossip and Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair 
(1857), Fairy Tales (1859-60), Eng- 
lish Writers before Chaucer (1864), From 
Chaucer to Dunbar (1867), Journal of 
a London Playgoer from 1857 to 1866 
(1866), Sketches of Russian Life (1866), 
The King and the Commons: Cavalier and 


Puritan Song (1868), Tadles of English 
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Literature (1870), Life of Clement Marot 
and other Studies (1870), A First Sketch 
of English Interature (1873, 9th ed., 
1882), A Library of English Literature 
(1874-80), Library of English Lnterature 
in the Reign of Victoria (1881), English 
Writers (6 vols., 188692), and an edition 
of Steele’s and Addison’s Spectator (1868). 


WALTER MAP. 


The traveller seaward, over inland hill and 
plain, wearied at times by the long stretches of 
flat moor that he must cross upon his way, 
knows by the freshened breeze when he comes 
near the coast, and at the first sight of the dis- 
tant water draws a glad breath and believes 
that he can smell the sea. So maybe now with 
us, when the large wholesome spirit of English 
Chaucer, towards whom we are travelling, 
flashes suddenly upon us from afar, as we cross 
the high ground where dwells Walter Map. It 
is Gerald de Barri’s friend, the Archdeacon of 
Oxford, the same pleasant and courteous Walter 
Map, who called Gerald’s, attention to the fact 
that his own less valuable works were widely 
read because they were written in the vernac- 
ular, while Gerald’s better Latin books found 
few learned enough to do them justice. Wal- 
ter Map was no trivial jester, although the 
misreading of a piece of his most scathing - 
satire has attached to him the cant name of 
“the jovial Archdeacon.” 

Undoubtedly he had a lively wit, could make 
even an abbot blush, and send table companions 
out of doors to explode in laughter at his broad 
contemptuous jest against a blasphemous hypo- 
crisy. He was a wit somewhat on Chaucer’s 
pattern, ready against cowled hypocrites, and 
striking, as Chaucer often did, after the manner 
of his time, with a coarse jest out of the 
strength of a clean heart. It was the wit also 
of a true poet. Among the high dignitaries of 
the Roman Church he was an entirely orthodox 
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divine, and looked down from the heights of 
theological scholarship upon what seemed to 
him the ignorant piety of the Waldenses. 
But the first church reform concerned church 
morals more nearly than theology, and in this 
sense, by his Latin verse and prose, Walter 
Map represents the chief of the Reformers be- 
fore Wyclif. In French, then the vernacular 
tongue of English literature, he it was who 
gave a soul to the Arthurian romances, writ- 
ing, most probably, the Latin original of Robert 
Borron’s introductory romance of the Saint 
Graal, and certainly Lancelot of the Lake, the 
Quest of the Saint Graal, and the Mort Artus. 
Unassuming as Chaucer, and before Chaucer, 
the man of highest genius in our literature, - 
Map was a frank man of the world, with ready 
sympathies, a winning courtesy, warm friend- 
ships, and well-planted hatreds. Born on the 
Marches of Wales about the year 1137, of a 
family that had done good service to King 
Henry II., both before and after his accession, 
Walier Map studied in the University of 
Paris, where he saw town and gown riots. 
These were at some date after the marriage of 
Louis VII. with Constance of Castile in 1154, 
because one of the household of that queen lost 
his hand for damaging in that riot the head of 
a priest. Map attended in or soon after the 
year 1160 the school of the English theologian, 
Girard la Pucelle, who in that year began to 
teach in Paris. On his return to England 
Map was in intimate relations with Archbishop 
Becket, and as he wasin King Henry’s service, 
this must have been before there was a wide 
breach between king and archbishop. Possibly 
he joined the court while Henry was in France, 
and returned with him to Englandin January, 
1163. The king was no mean scholar, and had 
a sound relish of wit. Map, by birth, character, 
and attainments ‘was qualified to stand high 
and make friends. 

Walter Map was in attendance on the king 
during his war with his sons. He was sent to 
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the court of Louis VII. of France, the father 
of Philip Augustus, and there received as an 
intimate guest. Louis called le Jeune, who in 
Becket’s lifetime had espoused his cause against 
King Henry, and who, after Becket’s death, 
obtained from the Pope the laying of an inter- 
dict on Henry’s French dominions, had fo- 
mented, the rebellion against their father of 
the princes Henry, Geoffrey, and Richard. But 
he made peace with Henry about a year after 
the beginning of that: war, and shortly before 
his death in 1180 madea pilgrimage to Thomas 
Becket’s shrine in Canterbury. A mission to 
a French king, having such relations with the 
English Government would have been confided 
by Henry only to a man in whose tact and 
shrewdness he could place the highest trust. 
Map was a churchman, too, and a man who had 
known Saint Thomas 4 Becket. 

There is singular tact shown always in Map’s 
manner of teaching, and something far higher 
than the mere professional impulse to lead other 
men to put a soul into their daily thoughts. 
So courteous and cheerful, so pleasantly at 
home in the world, full of good stories, quick 
at repartee, all seem to have acknowledged his 
rare genius, and relished his society without 
regarding it as that of a preacher. His less 
earnest comrades never felt that the mainspring 
of his power was a sacred earnestness. ‘They 
laughed when he flashed his witty scorn at a 
wine-bibbing Golias bishop, and they were 
right, although they did not look far down into 
the pure, spiritual nature of their pleasant 
friend, who drew Sir Galahad, the stainless 
knight, for his ideal. When Map preaches as 
he writes, his sermon is but a few lines long, 
and it is fastened upon some worldly incident 
of which the interest is strong. Probably 
many chapters of Map’s commonplace book 
were, like his poems, copied and circulated 
when the occasion was fresh that produced 
them.—Linglish Writers, 
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MORLEY, Jonn, an English member of 
Parliament and author, born at Blackburn, 
Lancashire, in 1838. He was graduated at 
Oxford in 1859, and was called to the bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn. Jn 1883 he was elected to 
Parliament as an advanced Liberal by the 
borough of Neweastle-upon-Tyne. He pre- 
sided over the great conference of Liberals 
held at Leeds in October, 1883. The 
degree of M.A. was conferred on him b 
Oxford in 1876, and that of LL.D. from 
the University of Edinburgh. He was 
editor of the Literary Gazette, which was 
afterwards called the Parthenon ; of the 
Fortnightly Review in 1867-1882, of the 
Pall Mall Gazette in 1880-83 ; of Maemil- 
lan’s Magazine 1883-85; Chief Secretary 
for Ireland in 1886 and 1892; he was 
elected to Parliament in 1883. His books 
include: Hdmund Burke (1867), Critical 
Miscellanies (Ast Series, 1871, 2nd series, 
1877), Voltatre (1872), On Compromise 
(1874), Rousseau (1876), Diderot and the 
Encyclopedists (2 vols., 1878), The Life of 
Richard Cobden (1881), and Aphorisms 
(1887). 


EDUCATION OF THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE, 


It has been said that Rousseau founds all 
morality upon personal interest, perhaps even 
more specially than Helvetius himself, who was 
supposed to have revealed all the world’s secret. 
The accusation is just. Emilius will enter adult 
life without the germs of that social conscience. 
which animates a man with all the associations 
of duty and right, of gratitude for the past and 
resolute hope for the future, in face of the great 
body of which he finds himself a part. “TI ob- 
serve,” says Rousseau, “ that in the modern ages 
men have no hold upon one another save through 
force and interest, while the ancients, on the 
other hand, acted much more by persuasion and 
the affections of the soul.” The reason was that 
with the ancients, supposing them to be the 
Greeks and Romans, the social conscience was 
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so much wider in its scope than the compara. 
ively narrow fragment of duty, which is supposed 
to come under the sacred power of conscience in 
the more complex and less closely contained 
organization of a modern state. The neighbors 
to whom a man owed duty in those times com- 
prehended all the members of his state; the 
neighbors of the modern preacher of duty are 
either the few persons with whom each of us is 
brought into actual and palpable contact, or else 
the whole multitude of dwellers on the earth,— 
a conception that for many ages to come will 
remain with the majority of men and women 
too vague to exert an energetic and concentrat- 
ing influence upon action, and will lead them 
no further than a watery, uncolored, and nerve- 
less cosmopolitanism. 

What the young need to have taught to them 
in this too little cultivated region, is that they 
are born not mere atoms floating independent 
and apart for a season through a terraqueous 
medium, and sucking up as much more than 
their share of nourishment as they can seize ; 
nor citizens of the world with no more definite 
duty than to keep their feelings towards all 
their fellows in a steady simmer of blank com- 
placency ; but soldiers in a host, citizens of a 
polity whose boundaries are not set down in 
maps, members of a church the handwriting 
of whose ordinances is not in the hieroglyphs 
of idle mystery, nor its hope and recompense in 
the lands beyond death. They need to be taught 
that they owe a share of their energies to the 
great struggle which is in ceaseless progress in 
all societies in an endless variety of forms, be- 
tween new truth and old prejudice, between love 
of self or class and solicitous passion for justice, 
between the obstructive indolence and inertia 
of the many and the generous mental activity of 
the few. This is the sphere and definition of 
the social conscience. The good causes of enlight- 
ment and justice in all lands; here is the church 
militant, in which we should early seek to enrol 
the young, and the true state to which they 
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should be taught that they owe the duties 
of active and arduous citizenship; these the 
struggles, with which the modern instructor 
should associate those virtues of fortitude, tenac- 
ity, silent patience, outspoken energy, readiness 
to assert ourselves and readiness to efface our- 
selves, willingness to suffer and resolution to 
inflict suffering, which men of old knew how to 
show for their gods, or their sovereign, or even 
out of mere love of adventure or the yet un- 
worthier love of gain. But the ideal of Emilius 
was an ideal of quietism; to possess his own soul 
in patience, with a suppressed intelligence, a 
suppressed sociality, without a single spark of 
generous emulation in the courses of strong- 
fibred virtue, or a single thrill of heroical pursuit 
after so much as one great forlorn cause. 

If it once comes to him, in reading these 
parallels of the famous ancients, to desire to be 
another rather than himself, were this other 
Socrates, were he Cato, you have missed the 
mark; he who begins to make himself astranger 
to himself is not long before he forgets himself 
altogether! But if a man only nurses the con- 
ception of his own personality, for the sake 
of keeping his own peace and self-contained 
comfort at a glow of easy warmth, assuredly the 
best thing that can befall him is that he should 
perish, lest his example should infect others 
with the same base contagion. Hxcessive per- 
sonality militant is often wholesome, excessive 
personality that only hugs itself is under all 
circumstances chief among unclean things. 
Thus even Rousseau’s finest monument of moral 
enthusiasm is fatally tarnished by the cold, 
damp breath of isolation, and the very book 
which contained so many elements of new life 
for a state was at bottom the apotheosis of 
social despair.—Rousseau. 

Mr. Morley’s later works include: Life 
of Emerson (1884), Life of Walpole (1889), 
Studies in Interature (1891), The Study of 
Literature (1894). 
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MORRIS, CHARLES, an American 
author, born at Chester, Pa., in 1883. He 
was educated in the public and private 
schools of Chester, and removed to Phila- 
delphia in 1857. His books are: A Manual 
of Classical Literature (1881), Half-Hours 
with American History (1887), Half-Hours 
with the Best Foreign Authors (1888), Half- 
Hours with the Best Humorous Authors 
(1889), The Aryan Race (1889), An Ele- 
mentary History of the United States (1890), 
Civilization: a Historical Review of its Ele- 
ments (1890), King Arthur and the Knights 
of the Round Table (1891), Zales from the 
Dramatists (1898), Historical Tales (4 vols., 
1893). 

THE ARYAN LITERATURE. 


If now we enter upon Aryan ground we find 
ourselves at once upon loftier peaks of thought, 
and in a higher and pureratinosphere. Almost 
everywhere epic poetry makes its appearance 
at an early stage of literary cultivation as the 
true usher to the later and more practical 
branches of literature. These antique epic 
creations of the Aryans may be briefly sum- 
marized. As in philosophy, so in poetry, 
India and Greece take the lead ; the Ramayana 
vying, though at a much lower level of art, 
with the Iliad of Greece. Of the two ancient 
epics of the Hindus, the Ramayana and the 
Mahubharata, the former is the older, while 
it is more the work of a single hand, and shows 
few signs of that epic confluence of legend 
which strongly characterizes the latter. And 
of the two the Ramayana is the more mytholog- 
ical, the Mahabharata the more historical in 
character. 

Legend credits northern India in these early 
days with two great dynasties of kings, known 
respectively as the solar and the lunar dynasties. 
The Ramayana describes the adventures of a 
hero of the solar race. Rama, the hero, is a 
lineal descendant of the god of the sun, and is 
himself adored as an incarnation of Vishnu. 
Everywhere in the poem we find ourselves on 
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mythological ground, and the only historical 
indication it contains is that of the extension of 
the Aryan conquest southward toward Ceylon. 
The story describes the banishment of Rama 
from his hereditary realm, and his long wander- 
ings through the southern plains. His wife, 
Sita, is seized by Ravana, the giant ruler of 
Ceylon. Rama, assisted by Sugriva, the king 
of the monkeys, makes a miraculous conquest 
of this island, slays its demon ruler, and re- 
covers his wife, the poem ending with his 
restoration to his ancestral throne. 

The style of this poem is of a high grade of 
merit, and it takes a lofty rank among works 
of the human imagination. In the first two 
sections there is little of extravagant fiction, 
though in the third the beauty of its descrip- 
tions is marred by wild exaggerations. It is 
evidently in the main the work of one hand, 
not a welding of several disjointed fragments. 
There are few episodes, while the whole latter 
portion is one unbroken narrative, and there is 
shown throughout an unvarying skill and 
’ poetical power and facility. It is credited to 
a single poet, Valmiki. This name signifies 
“ white-ant-hill,” and it is very doubtful if it 
represents a historical personage. However 
that be, the Ramayana is a homogeneous and 
striking outcome of ancient thought. 

The Mahabharata is a work of very different 
character. It is rather a storehouse of poetic 
legends than a single poem, and is evidently a 
work of many authors, treating subjects of the 
greatest diversity. It is of later date than the 
Ramayana, and more human in its interest, but 
is far below it in epic completeness and unity. 
Yet it is not without its central story, though 
this has almost been lost under the flood of 
episodes, It is the epic of the heroes of the 
lunar dynasty, the descendants of the gods of 
the moon, as the Ramayana is the heroic song 
of the solar race. Bharata, the first universal 
monarch, who brought all kingdoms “ under 
one umbrefla,” has a lineal descendant, Kuru, 
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who has two sons, of whom one leaves a 
hundred children, the other but five. The 
fathers dying, the kingdom is equitably divided 
among these sons, the five Pandavas and the 
hundred Kauravas. The latter grow envious, 
wish to gain possession of the whole, and pro- 
pose to play a game of dice for the kingdom. 
The Pandavas lose in this strange fling for a 
kingdom ; but the Kauravas agree to restore 
their cousins to their share in the throne if 
they will pass twelve years in a forest and the 
thirteenth year in undiscoverable disguise. 
This penance is performed ; but the Kauravas 
evade their promise, and a great war ensues. 
in which the Pandavas ultimately triumph, 
Whether this war indicates some actual event 
or not, is questionable ; but this part of the 
work is well performed, the characters of the 
five Pandavas are finely drawn and many of the 
battle scenes strikingly animated. 

But this main theme forms but a minor por- 
tion of the work. It is full of episodes of the 
most varied character, and contains old poetical 
versions of nearly all the ancient Hindu 
legends, with treatises on customs, laws, and 
religion, in fact, nearly all that was known to 
the Hindus outside the Vedas. The main story 
is so constantly interrupted that it winds 
through the episodes “like a pathway through 
an Indian forest.” Some of these episodes are 
said to be of “rare and touching beauty,” 
while the work, as a whole, has every variety of 
style, dry philosophy beside ardent love-scenes, 
and details of laws and customs followed by 
scenes of battle and bloodshed. Many of the 
stories are repeated in other words, and the 
whole mass, containing more than one hundred 
thousand verses, seems like a compilation of 
many generations of Hindu literary work. 
Yet withal it is a product of high merit and lofty 
intellectual conception. The Aryan Race. 
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MORRIS, Grorce P., an American 
journalist and poet, born at Philadelphia 
in 1802; died at New York in 1864. In 
1823, in conjunction with Samuel Wood- 
worth, he founded the New York Mirror ; 
N. P. Willis soon becoming associated with 
them. The journal was continued until 
1842, and in the following year Morris and. 
Willis started the New Mirror, which sev- 
eral times changed its name, lastly, in 1846, 
to the Home Journal, which is still contin- 
ued. In 1842 Morris put forth a volume of 
prose sketches, entitled The Little Trench- 
manand his Water Lots ; in 1887 he pro- 
duced Briercliff, a successful drama, and 
in 1842 he wrote the libretto of an opera, 
The Maid of Saxony. He is best known 
as a song-writer. A complete edition of 
his Poetical Works was published in 1860. 

WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE. 

Woodman, spare that tree ! 

Touch not a single bough! 
In youth it sheltered me, 

And [ll protect it now. 
"Twas my forefather’s hand 

That placed it near his cot 3 
There, woodman, let it stand, 

Thy axe shall harm it not. 
That old familiar tree, 

Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o’er land and sea, 

And wouldst thou hew it down ? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke! 

Cut not its earth-bound ties 5 
Oh, spare that aged oak, 

Now towering to the skies. 
When but an idle boy, 

I sought its grateful shade3 
In all their gushing joy 

Here too my sisters played; 
My mother kissed me here; 

My father pressed my hand <= 
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Forgive this foolish tear, 
And let that old oak stand ! 


My heart-strings round thee cling, 
Close as thy bark, old friend! 
Here shall the wild-bird sing, 
And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree! the storm stil] brave ; 
And, woodman, leave the spot! 
While I’ve a hand to save; 
Thy axe shall harm it not. 


I'M WITH YOU ONCE AGAIN. 

I’m with you once again, my friends, 
No more my footsteps roam ; 

Where it began, my journey ends, 
Amid the scenes of home. 

No other clime has skies so blue, 
Or streams so broad and clear; 

And where are hearts so warm and true 
As those that meet. me here ? 


Since last, with spirits wild and free, 
I pressed my native strand, 
I’ve wandered many miles at sea, 
And many miles on land; 
I’ve seen fair realms of the earth, 
By rude commotion torn, 
Which taught me how to prize the worth 
Of that where I was born. 


In other countries when I heard 
The language of my own, 

How fondly each familiar word 
Awoke an answering tone! 

But when our woodland songs were sung 
Upon a foreign mart, 

The vows that faltered on the tongue 
With rapture thrilled the heart. 


My native land! I turn to you, 
With blessing and with prayer, 

Where man is brave and woman true, 
And free as mountain air. 

Long may our flag in triumph wave, 
Against the world combined, 

And friends a welcome—foes a grave-— 


Within our borders find. 


SIR LEWIS MORRIS. 


LEWIS MORRIS.— 


MORRIS, Str Lewis, a British lawyer 
and poet, born at Carmarthen, Wales, in 
1832. He graduated at Jesus College, Ox- 
ford, in 1855, as Chancellor’s Prizeman, 
and as first class in classics. He was called 
to the bar in 1861, and practiced chiefly as 
a conveyancer until 1880. In that year he 
was appointed on a committee to inquire 
into education in Wales, and was made 
justice of the peace for his native county 
of Carmarthen, and took up his residence 
at his seat at Penbryn House. His poems, 
all of which were originally published 
anonymously, as the works of “A New 
Author,” are: Songs of Two Worlds, in 
three series (1871, 1874, 1875), The Epic 
of Hades (1878), Gwen: a Drama in Mono- 
logue (1878), The Ode of Life (1880), 
Songs Unsung (1883), Songs of Britain 
(1887), A Vision of Saints (1890), and 
Poetical Works (1890). 


THE TREASURE OF HOPE. 


O fair Bird, singing in the woods 

To the rising and the setting sun, 
Does ever any throb of pain 

Thrill through thee ere thy song be done 
Because the Summer fleets so fast ; 

Because the Autumn fades so soon; 
Because the deadly Winter treads 

So closely on the steps of June ? 
O sweet Maid, opening like a rose 

In Love’s mysterious, honeyed air, 
Dost think sometimes the day will come 

When thou shalt be no longer fair: 
When love will leave thee, and pass on 

To younger and to brighter eyes; 
And thou shalt live unloved, alone, 

A dull life, only dowered with sighs ? 


O brave Youth, panting for the fight, 
To conquer wrong and win thee fame, 
Dost see thyself grown old and spent, 
And thine a still unhonored name : 
15-16 
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When all thy hopes have come to naught, 
And all thy fair schemes droop and pine, 
And Wrong uplifts her hydra ‘heads 
To fall to stronger hearts than thine ? 


Nay: Song and Love and lofty Aims 
May never be where Faith is not ; 
Strong souls within the Present life, 
The Future veiled—the Past forgot: 
Grasping what 7s, with hands of steel 
They bend what shall be to their will; 
And, blind alike to doubt and dread, 
The End, for which they are, fulfil. 


IT SHALL BE WELL. 


If thou shalt be in heart a child, 

Forgiving, tender, meek, and mild, 

Though with light stains of earth defiled, 
O Soul, it shall be well. 


It shall be well with thee indeed, 
Whate’er thy tongue, thy race, thy creed, 
Thou shalt not lose thy fitting meed; 

It surely shall be well. 


Nor where, nor how, nor when, we know, 
Nor by what stages thou shalt grow ; 
We may but whisper, faint and low, 

It shall be surely well. 


It shall be well with thee, O Soul, 
Though the heavens wither like a scroll, 
Though sun and moon forget to roll: 

O Soul, it shall be well. 


DEAR LITTLE HAND. 


Dear little Hand that clasps my own, 
Embrowned with toil and seamed with strife 
Pink little fingers, not yet grown 
To the poor strength of after-life : 
Dear little Hand! 


Dear little Eyes which smile on mine, 
With the fresh peep of morning light 
Now April-wet with tears, or fine 
With dews of pity, or laughing bright: 
Dear little Eyes ! 
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Dear little Voice, whose broken speech 
All eloquent utterance can transcend ; 
Sweet childish wisdom, strong to reach 
A holier deep than love or friend: 
Dear little Voice! 


Dear little Life! my care tu keep 
rom every spot and stain of sin; 
Sweet soul foredoomed, for joy or pain, 
To struggle with and—which ? to fall or win { 
Dread mystical Life! 


SONG AND SUFFERING. 


Only suffering draws 
The inner heart of song and can elicit 
The perfumes of the soul. ’I'were not enough 
To fail, for that were happiness to him 
Who ever upward looks with reverent eye 
And seeks but to admire. So, since the race 
Of bards soars highest ; as who seek to show 
Ourselves as in a glass ; therefore it comes 
That suffering weds with song, from the blind 
bard, 
Who solaced his blank darkness with his verse 
Through all the story of neglect and scorn, 
Necessity, sheer hunger, early death, 
Which smite the ranks of song. Not only those 
Who hold clear echoes of the voice divine 
Are honorable—they are blest, indeed, 
Whate’er the world has held—but those who 
hear 
Some fair, faint echoes, though the crowd be 
deaf, 
And see the white gods’ garments on the hills, 
Which the crowd sees not, though they may 
not find 
Fit music for their visions ; they are blest, 
Not pitiable. Not from arrogant pride 
Nor over-boldness fail they who have striven 
To tell what they have heard, yet find no voice 
For such high message. More it is than ease, 
Palace and pomp, honors and Juxuries, 
To have seen: white Presences upon the hills, 
To have heard the voices of the Eternal Gods. 
The Epic of Hades. 


WILLIAM MORRIS.— 
MORRIS, Wirt1am, an English poet and 


artist, was born at Walthamstow near Lon- 
don, 1834 ; died at London, October 3, 1896. 
He was educated at Marlborough College and 
at Exeter College, Oxford. In 1858 he pub- 
lished The Defence of Guinevere. In 1863 
he established a business in stained glass 
and decorations. The labors of this suc- 
cessful establishment he varied with poet- 
ical composition, winning fame by Zhe 
Life and Death of Jason (1867), and The 
Earthly Paradise (1869-70). These were 
followed by Love is Hnough, or the Free- 
ing of Pharamond, a Morality (1878), 
The Aineids of Virgil done wmto English 
Verse (1876), and The Story of Sigurd the 
Volsung, and The Fall of the Niblungs 
(1870). With Eirikr Magnusson he trans- 
lated from the Icelandic The Story of 
Grettier the Strong (1869), The Story of 
the Volsungs and the Niblungs (1870), 
and Three Northern Love Storves (1875). 
Five lectures delivered in 1878-81 appeared 
as Hopes and Fears for Art (1882). Mr. 
Morris published Aims of Art (1887), 
Signs of Change (1888), The foots of 
the Mountains (1889), Zhe Tale of the 
House of the Wolfings, an epic in prose 
and verse, 1890. The Glittering Plain 
(1891), Mews from Nowhere (1892), Sociad- 
asm (1893), The Wood Beyond the World 
(1894). He also translated the Odyssey 
into English. 
AN IDLE SINGER. 

Of heaven or hell I have no power to sing. 

I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 
Or make quick-coming death a little thing, 

Or bring again the pleasure of past years ; 

Nor for my words shall ye forget your tears, 
Or hope again for aught that I can say, 
The idle singer of an empty day. 


But rather, when, aweary of your mirth, 
From full hearts still unsatisfied ye sigh, 
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And, feeling kindly unto all the earth, 
Grudge every minute as it passes by, 
Made the more mindful that the sweet days 
die— 
Remember me a little then, I pray, 
The idle singer of an empty day. 


The heavy trouble, the bewildering care 
That weighs us down who live and earn our 
bread, 
These idle verses have no power to bear ; 
So let me sing of names remembered, 
Because they, living not, can ne’er be dead, 
Or long time take their memory quite away 
From us poor singers of an empty day. 


Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 
Why should I strive to set the crooked 

straight ? 

Let it suffice me that my murmuring rhyme 
Beats with light wing against the ivory gate, 
Telling a tale not too importunate 

To those who in the sleepy region stay, 

Lulled by the singer of an empty day. 


Folks say, a wizard to a northern king 
At Christmas-tide such wondrous things did 
show, ; 
That through one window men beheld the 
spring, 
And through another saw the summer glow, 
And through a third the fruited vines a-row, 
While still, unheard, but in its wonted way, 
Piped the drear wind of that December day. 


So with this Earthy Paradise it is, 

If ye will read aright and pardon me, 

Who strive to build a shadowy isle of bliss 
Midmost the beating of the steely sea, 
Where tossed about all hearts of men must be, 

Whose ravening monsters mighty men shall 

slay, 

Not the poor singer of an empty day. 


The Karthly Paradise. 
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ALCESTIS. 


“O me, the bitterness of God and fate ! 

A little time ago we two were one ; 

I had not lost him, though his life was done, 

For still he was in me—but now alone 

Through the thick darkness must my soul make 
moan, 

For I must die; how can [I live to bear 

An empty heart about, the nurse of fear ? 

How can I live to die some other tide, 

And, dying, hear my loveless name outcried 

About the portals of that weary land 

Whereby my shadowy feet should come to 
stand ? 


“ Alcestis! O Alcestis ! hadst thou known 
‘That thou one day shouldst thus be left alone, 
How hast thou borne a living soul to love ! 
Hadst thou not rather lifted hands to Jove, 
Yo turn thy heart to stone, thy front to brass, 
That through this wondrous world thy soul 
might pass 
Well pleased and careless, as Diana goes 
Through the thick woods, all pitiless of those 
Her shafts smite down ? Alas! how could 
it be ? 
Can a god give a god’s delights to thee ? 


“ Nay rather, Jove, but give me once again, 

If for one moment only, that sweet pain 

Of love I had while still I thought to live! 
.Ah! wilt thou not, since unto thee I give 

My life, my hope ?—But thou—I come to thee, 
Thou sleepest : O wake not, nor speak to me ! 
In silence let my last hour pass away, 

And men forget my feeble, bitter day.” 

The Earthly Paradise. 


ANDROMEDA AND PERSEUS. 


Then on a rock smoothed by the washing sea 
They sat and eyed each other lovingly, 

And few words at the first the maiden said, 
So wrapped was she in all the goodlihead 

Of her new life made doubly happy now : 
For her alone the sea-breeze seemed to blow, 
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For her in music did the white surf fall, 

For her alone the wheeling birds did call 

Over the shallows, and the sky for her 

Was set with white clouds, far away and clear: 

E’en as her love, this strong and lovely one 

Who held her hand, was but for her alone. 
The Earthly Paradise. 


SEPTEMBER, 


O come at last, to whom the springtide’s hope 
Looked far through blossoms, what hast thou 

for me ? 

Green grows the grass’ upon the dewy slope 
Beneath thy gold-hung, gray-leaved apple-tree 
Moveless, even as the autumn fain would be 

That shades its sad eyes from the rising sun 

And weeps at eve because the day is done. 


What vision wilt thou give me, autumn morn, 
To make thy pensive sweetness more 

complete ? 

What tale, ne’er to be told of folk unborn ? 
What images of gray-clad damsels sweet 
Shall cross thy sward with dainty, noiseless 

feet ? 

What nameless shamefast longings made alive, 

Soft-eyed September, will thy sad heart give ? 


Look long, O longing eyes, and look in vain! 
Strain idly, aching heart, and yet be wise, 
And hope no more for things to come again 
That thou beheldest once with careless eyes ? 
Like a new-wakened man thou art, who tries 
To dream again the dream that made him glad 
When in his arms his loving Jove he had. 
The Earthly Paradise. 


THE FLITTING OF THE WAR-ARROW. 


Tells the tale that it was an evening of sum- 
mer, when the wheat was in the ear, but yet 
green; and the neat herds were done driving 
the milch kine to the byre, and the horse 
herds and the shepherds had made the night- 
shift, and the out-goers were riding two by 
two and one by one through the lanes between 
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the wheat and the rye towards the meadow. 
Round the cots of the thralls were gathered 
knots of men and women, both thralls and 
freemen, some talking together, some hearken- 
ing a song or a tale, some singing and some 
dancing together; and the children gamboling 
about from group to group with their shrill 
and tuneless voices, like young throstles who 
have not yet learned the song of their race. 
With these were mingled dogs, dun of color, 
long of limb, sharp-nosed, gaunt and great ; 
they took little heed of the children as they 
pulled them about in their play, but lay down 
or loitered about, as though they had forgotten 
the chase and the wild-wood. 

Merry was the folk with that fair tide, and 
the promise of the harvest, and the joy of life, 
and there was no weapon among them so close 
to the houses, save here and there the boar-spear 
of some herdman or herdwoman late come from 
the meadow. 

Tall, and for the most part comely, were both 
men and women; the most of them light- 
haired and gray-eyed, with cheek-bones some- 
what high; white of skin but for the sun’s 
burning, and the wind’s parching, and whereas 
they were tanned of a very ruddy and cheerful 
hue. But the thralls were some of them of a 
shorter and darker breed, black-haired also 
and dark-eyed, lighter of limb; sometimes 
better knit, but sometimes crookeder of leg 
and knottier of arm. But some also were of 
build and hue not much unlike to the freemen ; 
and these doubtless came of some other folk of 
the Goths which had given way in battle 
before the Men of the Mark, either they or 
their fathers. Moreover, some of the freemen 
were unlike their fellows and kindred, being 
slenderer and closer knit, and black-haired, 
but gray-eyed withal; and amongst these were 
one or two who exceeded in beauty all others 
of the House. 

Now the sun was set, and the gloaming was 
at point to begin, and the shadowless twilight 
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lay upon the earth. The nightingales on the 
borders of the wood sang ceaselessly from the 
scattered hazel-trees above the greensward where 
the grass was cropped down close by the nib- 
bling of the rabbits; but in spite of their song 
and the divers voices of the men-folk about the 
houses, it was an evening on which sounds 
from aloof can be well heard, since noises 
carry far at such tides. 

Suddenly, they who were on the edge of those 
throngs and were the less noisy, held them- 
selves as if to listen; anda group that had 
gathered about a minstrel to hear his story fell 
hearkening also round about the silenced and 
hearkening tale-teller: some of the dancers and 
singers noted them, and in their turn stayed 
the dance, and kept silence to hearken; and 
so from group to group spread the change till 
all were straining their ears to hearken 
the tidings. Already the men of the night- 
shift had heard it, and the shepherds of 
them had turned about, and were trotting 
smartly back through the lanes of the tall 
wheat, but the horseherds were now scarce 
seen on the darkening meadows, as they 
galloped on fast toward their herds to drive 
home the stallions. For what they had heard 
was the tidings of war. 

There was a sound in the air as of a humble- 
bee close to the ear of one lying on a grassy 
bank ; or whiles as of a cow afar in the meadow 
lowing in the afternoon when milking-time 
draws nigh: but it was ever shriller than the 
one, and fuller than the other ; for it changed 
at whiles, though after the first sound of it, 
it did not rise or fall, because the eve was 
windless. You might hear at once that for all 
it was afar, it was a great and mighty sound; 
nor did any that hearkened doubt what it 
was but all knew it for the blast of the great 
war-horn of the Elkings, whose Roof lay up 
Mirkwood-water next to the Roof of the 
Wolfings. 

So those little throngs broke up at once; and 
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all the freemen, and of the thralls a good many 
flocked, both men and women, to the Man’s- 
door of the hall, and streamed in quietly and 
with little talk, as men knowing that they 
should hear all in due season. 

Within under the Hall-Sun, amidst the 
woven stories of time past, sat the elders and 
chief warriors on the dais, and amidst of all a 
big strong man of forty winters, his dark beard 
a little grizzled, his eyes big and gray. Before 
him on the board lay the great war-horn of the 
Wolfings carved out of a tusk of a sea-whale 
of the North, and with many devices on it, and 
the Wolf amidst them all; its golden mouth- 
piece and rim wrought finely with flowers. 
There it abode the blowing until the spoken 
word of some messenger should set forth the 
tidings borne on the air by the horn of the 
Elkings. 

But the name of the dark-haired chief was 
Thiodolf (to wit Folk-wolf) and he was deemed 
the wisest man of the Wolfings and the best 
man of his bands, and of heart most dauntless. 
Beside him sat the fair woman called Hall- 
Sun; for she was his foster-daughter before 
men’s eyes; and she was black-haired and 
gray-eyed like to her fosterer, and never woman 
fashioned fairer; she was young of years, 
scarce twenty winters old. There sat the 
chiefs and elders on the dais, and round about 
stood the kindred intermingled with the thralls, 
and no man spake for they were awaiting sure 
and certain tidings: and when all were come in 
who hada mind to, there was so great a silence 
in the hall, that the song of the nightingales 
on the wood-edge sounded clear and loud there- 
in, and even the clink of the bats about the 
upper windows could be heard. Then, amidst 
the hush of men-folk, and the sounds of the 
life of the earth, came another sound that made 
all turn their eyes toward the door; and this 
was the pad-pad of some one running on the 
trodden and summer-dried ground anigh the 
hall; it stopped for a moment at the Man’s- 
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door, and the door opened, and the throng 
parted, making way for the man that entered 
and came hastily up to the midst of the table 
that stood on the dais athwart the hall, and stood 
there panting, holding forth in his outstretched 
hand, something which not all could see in the 
dimness of the hall-twilight, but which all 
knew nevertheless. The man was young, lithe 
and slender, and had no raiment but linen 
breeches round his middle, and skin shoes on 
his feet. As he stood there gathering his 
breath for speech, Thiodolf stood up, and 
poured mead into a drinking horn and held it 
out towards the new-comer, and spake, but in 
rhyme and measure: 


‘“Welcome, thou evening farer, and holy be thine 
head, 

Since thou hast sought unto us in the heart of 
the Wolfing’s stead ; 

Drink now of the horn of the mighty, and calla health 
if thou wilt 

O’er the eddies of the mead-horn to the washing out 
of guilt. 

For thou com’st to the peace of the Wolfings, and our 
very guest thou art, 

And meseems as I behold thee that I look on a child 
of the Hart.”’ 


But the man put the horn from him with a 
hasty hand, and none said another word to 
him until he had gotten his breath again; and 
then he said: 


* All hail, ye Wood-Wollt’s children ! nought may f 
drink the wine, 

For the mouth and the maw that I carry this eve are 
nought of mine ; 

And my feet are the feet of the people, since the world 
went forth that tide, 

O Elf here of the Hartings, no longer shalt thou bide 

In any house of the Markmen than to speak the word 
and wend, 

Till all men know the tidings, and thine errand hath 
an end. 

Behold, O Wolves, the token, and say if it be true ! 

I bear the shaft of battle that is four-wise cloven 
through, 

And its eachend dipped in the blood-stream, both the 
iron and the horn, 

And its midmost scathed with the fire ; and the word 
that I have borne 
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Along with this war token is, Wolfings of the Mark, 

Whenso ye see the war-shaft, by the daylight or the 
dark, 

Busk ye to battle faring, and leave all work undone, 

Save the gathering for the hand play at the rising of 
the sun. 

Three days hence is the hoisting, and thither bear 
along 

Your wains and your kine for the slaughter, lest the 
journey should be long. 

For great is the Folk, saith the tidings, that against 
the Markmen come ; 

In a far-off land is their dwelling, whenso they sit at 
home, 

And Welsh is their tongue, and we wot not of the 
word that is in their mouth, 

As they march a-many together from the cities of the 
South.” 


Therewith he held up yet for a minute the 
token of the war-arrows ragged and burnt and 
bloody ; and turning about with it in his hand 
went his way through the open door, none 
hindering; and when he was gone, it was as if 
the token were still in the air there against the 
heads of the living men, and the heads of the 
woven warriors, so intently had all gazed at it; 
and none doubted the tidings or the token. 
Then said Thiodolf : 


“Forth will we Wolfing children, and cast a sound 
abroad: 

The mouth of the sea-beast’s weapon shall speak the 
battle word; 

And ye warriors hearken and hasten and dight the 
weed of war, 

And then to acre and meadow wend ye adown no 
more, 

For this work shall be for the women to drive our 
neat from the mead, 

And to yoke the wains, and to load them as the men 
of war have need.”’ 


Out then they streamed from the Hall, and no 
man was left therein save the fair Hall-Sun, 
sitting under the lamp whose name she bore. 
But to the highest of the slope they went, 
where was a mound made higher by man’s 
handiwork ; thereon stood Thiodolf and 
handled the horn, turning his face toward the 
downward course of Mirkwood-water; and he 
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set the horn to his lips, and blew a long blast, 
and then again, and yet again the third time ; 
and all the sounds of the gathering night were 
hushed under the sounds of the roaring of the 
war-horn of the Wolfings; and the kin of the 
Beamings heard it as “they sat in their hall, 
and they sat there ready to hearken to the 
bearer of the tidings who should follow on the 
sound of the war-blast.—TZale of the House of 
the Wolfings. 


THE STAY-AT-HOME PEOPLE. 


But the stay-at-home people who had come 
down with them to the meadow lingered long 
in that place; and much foreboding there was 
among them of evil to come; and of the old 
folk, some remembered tales of the past days 
of the Markmen, and how they had come from 
the ends of the earth, and the mountains where 
none dwell now but the gods of their kindreds ; 
and many of these tales told of their woes and 
their wars as they went from river to river and 
from wildwood to wildwood before they had 
established their houses in the Mark, and fallen 
to dwelling there season by season and year 
by year, whether the days were good or ill. 
And it fell into their hearts that now at last 
may happen was their abiding wearing out to 
an end, and that the day should soon be when 
they should have to bear the Hall-Sun through 
the wildwood, and seek a new dwelling-place 
afar from the troubling of these newly-arisen 
Welsh foemen. 

And so those of them who could not rid 
themselves of this foreboding were somewhat 
heavier of heart than their wont was when the 
House went to the War. For long had they 
abided there in the Mark, and the life was sweet 
to them which they knew, and the life which 
they knew not was bitter to them.—TZale of 
the House of the Wolfings. 
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MORSE, Jepip1AH, an American clergy- 
man and author, born at Woodstock, Coun., 
in 1761; died at New Haven in 1826. 
He graduated at Yale in 1783; was tutor 
there from 1786 to 1789, when he was in- 
stalled pastor of a Congregational church 
at Charlestown, Mass. He bore a part in 
the theological controversies of the time, 
and, in 1805, founded the Panoplist, a 
religious magazine. He resigned his pas- 
torate in 1820, and was commissioned by 
Government to visit the Indian tribes of 
the Northwest, and investigate their con- 
dition. Two years later he made an ex- 
haustive report, forming a volume of 400 
closely-printed pages. He was the earliest 
American geographer, commencing his 
work in this capacity, with a small volume 
printed in 1784. This was followed year by 
year with larger geographies and gazetteers. 
He also wrote a compendious History of 
New England (1804), Annats of the Ameri- 
can Revolution (1824), and from time to 
time published nearly thirty Sermons and 
Addresses. One of his sons, Samuel F. 
B. Morse (1797-1872), was the originator 
of electric telegraphing. Another son, 
Sidney E. Morse (1794-1871), was the 
founder of the New York Observer, the 
oldest existing religious newspaper in 
America. 


THE AMERICAN INDIANS IN 1820. 


The nature of the subject precludes accuracy. 
No individual can visit the whole territory in- 
habited by the Indians, and personally make 
the necessary inquiries. Even this, could it 
be done, would not prevent mistakes. Infor- 
mation is derived from many sources, on which 
different degrees of reliance are to be placed. 
No standard of spelling and pronouncing 
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Indian names has yet been agreed upon, - 
though we have several learned and able dis- 
sertations on this subject. The same tribes 
are called by different names by the French, 
English, and Spaniards, and even by the 
Indians themselves. ‘’he Winebago tribe, for 
example, is called by the French, Pwant,; by 
the Sioux, Ho-ton-ka; among themselves their 
name is O-shun-gu-lap. The Fox tribe is called 
by Chippawas, Oh-tah-gah-mie; by the Sauks 
or Sacs, Mus-quah-kie; by the Sioux, Mich- 
en-dick-er ; by the Winebagoes, Ozsher-a-ka ; 
by the French, Menard; and so of others. 
Our acquaintance with many tribes is but 
commencing, and with many more we have 
only the uncertain information of travellers 
who have barely passed through, or only near 
their villages. I can only say that I have 
been fully aware of these difficulties, and have 
met them with diligence and fidelity; and 
have employed my best and most assiduous en- 
deavors to.lay before the Government as full 
and correct a view of the numbers and actual 
situation of the whole Indian population with- 
in their jurisdiction as my information and 
materials would admit. It is a subject indeed 
in which accuracy is not now required. Enough 
is given for present use, enough to show us 
our object with sufficient distinctness, and to 
commence our operations for the attainment of 
it. Our advances in knowledge of the names, 
numbers, and situation of the Western tribes 
will keep pace with the advances of our opera- 
tions. We shall always know enough on the 
subject to enable us to do present duty. Jn- 
troduclion to Report on the Indians. 


SECURING ALLIES. 


Captain Church attended General Winslow 
as a volunteer in the Narragansett expedition, 
waxed valiant in fight, rushed into the fort, 
was badly wounded by two balls, and, though 
unable to stand, refused to be carried off, till 
the enemy were driven from their shelter... . 
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Soon after his return, he removed his family 
from Duxbury to Rhode Island, for their 
greater security, intending to engage in agricul- 
tural labor; but he no sooner took a tool in 
his hand than he cut off one finger, and badly 
wounded another. He pleasantly said he 
thought he was wrong in leaving the war, and 
would return to war again. Accordingly, he 
went to Plymouth, agreed with the govern- 
ment, and returned to raise men. Passing 
Seconet Point, he spoke with some Indians on 
the rocks, and appointed an interview with 
Awashonks, and some of her principal men. 
At Rhode Island he requested a permit to hold 
the treaty. They told him he was mad, that 
the rogues would certainly killhim. Atlength 
they consented he should go, and take only two 
friendly Indians with him; but they would 
give him no written permit. Buying a roll of 
tobacco and a bottle of rum, he visited his family, 
who were almost overwhelmed with apprehen- 
sions of danger; yet he obtained their consent, 
and... . proceeded on his embassy. Land- 
ing at Seconet, he was kindly received by the 
queen and a few attendants, according to pre- 
vious appointment. But walking from the 
water to find a convenient place to sit down, a 
great body of Indians, who had been concealed 
in the tall grass, rose up and surrounded them, 
armed with hatchets, guns, and spears; their 
faces painted, and hair trimmed in style of war. 
The sight was terrible, and doubtless our 
gentleman was surprised ; yet he retained his 
presence of mind, and calmly said to the queen, 
“ When people treat of peace, they lay aside 
their arms.” Perceiving that the savages 
looked surly, he added, “they might only carry 
their guns at a small distance for formality.” 
Thus he managed them, by showing neither 
fear nor jealousy. Laying aside their guns, 
they sat down. He then affably drank, and 
circulated his rum and tobacco. They soon 
engaged “that they would submit to the 
government of Plymouth, and serve them in 
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what they were able, if their lives might be 
spared and none of them transported out of the 
country. They were soon ordered to Sandwich, 
where Church visited them, after going to 
Plymouth for liberty of employing them as 
soldiers, Arriving at Sandwich, he and his 
attendants were conducted to a shelter, open 
on one side, where Awashonks and her chief 
soon paid him a visit, and the multitude made 
the air ring with their shouts. Near the open 
side of the shelter, a huge pile of dry pine was 
soon raised, which, after supper, was set on fire. 
The Indians gathered round, Awashonks, with 
her oldest people, kneeling down, formed the 
first circle, next to the fire. All the stout men 
standing up, made the next; the rabble sur- 
rounded them in another circle. The chief 
warrior then stepped between the circles and 
the fire with a spear in one hand, and a hatchet 
in the other, dancing round, and fighting the 
fire. Calling over the tribes of Indians who 
were hostile to the English, at the mention of 
each tribe he would draw out and fight a new 
firebrand. Finishing the fight with the brand, 
he would bow and thank it. So he proceeded, 
naming and fighting all the tribes and nations. 
Sticking down his weapons, he retired, and a 
second performed the same dance, fighting 
with new fury. When half-a-dozen chiefs had 
thus acted their parts, the captain of the guard 
told Mr. Church, they had been making soldiers 
for him, that this was “all one swearing them.” 
Having in this manner engaged all the stout 
men, Awashonks and her captains came to Mr. 
Church, and said, “Now we are all engaged to 
fight for the English. You may call forth all, 
or any part of us, at any time, as you have oc- 
casion to fight the enemy.” They then pre- 
sented him with a fine firelock. He accepted 
their offer, took a number of their men, and 
the next morning, before light, marched for 
Plymouth, where, July 24, 1676, he received 
a commission and reinforcement to fight the 
enemy.— Annals of the American Revolution. 
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JOHN TORREY MORSE.— 


MORSE, Joun ToRREY, an American 
author, born in Boston; Mass.,in 1840. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1860, was lect- 
urer of history there in 1876-9, and in 
1876 became overseer of that university. 
For one term he served in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. For two years he 
edited with Henry Cabot Lodge the Inter- 
national Review, to which he contributed 
various articles. His works include: Tvrea- 
tise. on the Law relating to Banks and 
Banking (1870), Law of Arbitration and 
Award (1872), Famous Trials (1874), and 
Life of Alexander Hamilton (1876). Mr. 
Morse has edited the series of lives of 
American statesmen, and is the author of 
the volumes on John Quincy Adams (18838), 
Thomas Jefferson (1883), John Adams 
(1884), Abraham Lincoln (1898). 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


In his conscientious way he [John Quincy 
Adams] was faithful and industrious to a rare 
degree. He was never absent and seldom late ; 
he bore unflinchingly the burden of severe 
committee work, and shirked no toil on the 
plea of age or infirmity. He attended closely 
to all the business of the House; carefully 
formed his opinions on every question; never 
failed to vote except for cause; and always 
had sufficient reason independent of party 
allegiance to sustain his vote. Living in the 
age of oratory, he earned the name of “the 
old man eloquent.” Yet he was not an orator 
in the sense in which Webster, Clay, and 
Calhoun were orators. He was not a rhetori- 
cian; he had neither grace of manner nor a 
fine presence, neither an imposing delivery 
nor even pleasing tones. On the contrary he 
was exceptionally lacking in all these qualities. 

When he entered Congress he had been for 
much more than a third of a century zealously 
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gathering knowledge in public affairs, and 
during his career in that body every year 
swelled the already vast accumulation. More- 
over, listeners were always sure to get a bold 
and honest utterance and often pretty keen 
words from him, and he never spoke to an in- 
attentive audience or to a thin house. Whether 
pleased or incensed by what he said, the Rep- 
resentatives at least always listened to it. He 
was by nature a hard fighter, and by the cir- 
cumstances of his course in Congress this 
quality was stimulated to such a degree that 
parliamentary history does not show his equal 
as a gladiator. His power of invective was 
extraordinary, and he was untiring in the use 
of it. Theoretically he disapproved of sarcasm, 
but practically he could not refrain from 
it. Men winced and cowered before his milder 
attacks, became sometimes dumb, sometimes 
furious with mad rage before his fiercer 
assaults. Such struggles evidently gave him 
pleasure, and there was scarce a back in Con- 
gress that did not at one time or another feel 
the score of his cutting lash; though it was 
the Southerners and the Northern allies of 
the Southerners whom chiefly he singled out 
for torture. He was irritable and quick to 
wrath; he himself constantly speaks of the 
infirmity of his temper, and in his many con- 
flicts his principal concern was to keep it in 
control. His enemies often referred to it and 
twitted him with it. Of alliances he was care- 
less, and friendships he had almost none. But 
in the creation of enmities he was terribly suc- 
cessful. Not so much at first, but increas- 
ingly as years went on, a state of ceaseless, 
vigilant hostility became his normal condition. 
From the time when he fairly entered upon 
the long struggle against slavery, he enjoyed 
few peaceful days in the House. But he 
seemed to thrive upon the warfare, and to be 
never so well pleased as when he was bandy- 
ing hot words with slave-holders and_ the 
Northern supporters of slave-holders. When 
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the air of the House was thick with crimina- 
tion and abuse he seemed to suck in fresh 
vigor and spirit from the hate-laden atmos- 
phere. When invectives fell around him in 
showers, he screamed back his retaliation with 
untiring rapidity and marvellous dexterity of 
aim. No odds could appall him. With his 
back set firm against a solid moral principle, 
it was his joy to strike out at a multitude of 
foes. They lost their heads as well as their 
tempers, but in the extremest moments of ex- 
citement and anger, Mr. Adams’s brain seemed 
to work with machine-like coolness and ac- 
curacy. With flushed face, streaming eyes, 
animated gesticulation, and cracking voice, he 
always retained perfect mastery of all his in- 
tellectual faculties. He thus became a terrible 
antagonist, whom all feared, yet fearing could 
not refrain from attacking, so bitterly and in- 
cessantly did he choose to exert his wonderful 
power of exasperation. Few men could throw 
an opponent into wild, blind fury with such 
speed and certainty as he could; and he does 
not conceal the malicious gratification which 
such feats brought to him. A leader of such 
fighting capacity, so courageous, with such a © 
magazine of experience and information, and 
with a character so irreproachable, could have 
won brilliant victories in public life at the 
head of even a small band of devoted followers. 
But Mr. Adams never had, and apparently 
never wanted followers. Other prominent 
public men were brought not only into collision 
but into comparison with their contemporaries 
But Mr. Adams’s individuality was so strong 
that he can be compared with no one. It was 
not an individuality of genius nor to any re- 
markable extent of mental qualities; but 
rather an individuality of character.—John 
Quincy Adams. 


MOSCHUS.— 


_ MOSCHUS, a Grecian poet who flour- 
ished at Syracuse in Sicily, about 270 
B.C. He was probably a contemporary of 
Theocritus, and certainly a pupil of Bion. 
Theocritus, Bion and Moschus form the 
Syracusan school of pastoral poetry, and 
their works are usually printed together in 
one small volume. The extant works of 
Moschus consist of four Idyls, and a few 
fragments. The Elegy upon Bion—about 
half of which is here given—was evidently 
in Milton’s mind when he composed his 
Lycidas. 
ELEGY FOR BION. 
Begin Sicilian Muses, now begin the dirge. 
Wail, let me hear you wail, ye woodland glades, 
and wail 
Ye Dorian streams ; ye riversall for Bion weep, 
Bion, the loved. All ye green things of earth 
lament ; 
Mourn him, ye groves; and sadly breathe your- 
selves away 
Ye clustered flowers ; redden, ye roses, in your 
grief ; 
Wax red, ye anemones; and thou hyacinth, 
In sad tone lisp the letters upon thee inscribed, 
And to thy tinted petals add a deeper Ai/ 
For he is dead—the most beloved singer—dead. 
Begin Sicilian Muses, now begin the dirge. 
Ye nightingales, that, ’mid the shaking leaves 
lament, 
To the Sicilian founts of Arethusa tell 
That Bion, the loved swain, is dead, and that 
with him 
The song hath ceased—expired the Dorian 
minstrelsy. 
Begin, Sicilian Muses, now begin the dirge. 
Who now upon thy pipe shall play, O trebly 
mourned ? 
Who now upon thy pipe shall dare to place his 
lips ? 
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For still thy lips are breathing—still their 
breath survives 5 

Echo among the reeds still feeds upon thy notes. 

To Pan shall I present thy pipe? Nay, for per- 
chance 

Even he would fearful be to touch his lips 
thereto, 

Lest, after thee, he but the second prize should 
win. 

Begin, Sicilian Muses, now begin the dirge. 
This, Meles, thou most musical of rivers, this 
Is thy second sorrow, this thy newest love. 

Of old thou didst thy Homer lose ; men say that 
thou 

Didst wail thy goodly son with floods of falling 
tears, 

And the salt sea didst with thy lamentation fill ; 

And now again dost thou bemoan another son, 

And with another sorrow thou dost waste away. 

They both were lovers of the fountains: Homer 
quaffed 

From the Pegasean fount, from Arethusa 

Bion was wont to drink. One sang of Thetis’s 
son, 

And the Atride, of Tyndaraus’s daughter sang. 

But not of warlike deeds or tears the other sang; 

Tending his herds, of Pan he sang; of herds- 


men sang. 


Begin, Sicilian Muses, now begin the dirge. 

Each famous city mourns thee, Bion, mourn 
all towns: 

Ascia for thee more than for her Hesiod grieves 3 

Beotian Hylas doth far less for Pindar wail ; 

Not for Alczeus did sweet Lesbos so much mourn, 

Nor the fair Ceian town her bard, Simonides ; 

For thee, more than for Archilochus, Paros 
moans} 

Instead of Sappho’s, Mitylene sings thy songs. 

For thee Sicilidas, the pride of Samos, weeps 3 

Once—smiling Lycidas, now deep lamenting, 
groans 

With the Cydonians, Philetus wails at Cos 

Beside the river Halys; Theocritus weeps 
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Among the Syracusans.—But for thee I raise 

The sad Ausonian strain : I who no stranger am 

To thy loved rural song; who am inheritor 

Of that sweet Dorian minstrelsy which thou 
didst teach 

Thy pupils. To others thou didst indeed be- 
queath 

Thy wealth; but unto me, more honored, left 
thy song. 

Begin, Sicilian Muses, now begin the dirge. 

_ Ai! Ai! The mallowsin the garden lying dead, 

Or the green parsley, or the anise crisp and 
sweet, 

They have another life, and in the coming year 

Spring forth. But we, the great, the valiant, 
or the wise 

Of men, when once we die. within the hollow 
ground 

We sleep the still, the endless, unawakening 
sleep. 

Thou likewise shall voiceless lie; while the 
Nymphs ordain 

That the hoarse frog shall still croak one ternally. 

Transl. of ALFRED H. GUERNSEY. 


SEA AND SHORE. 
When winds that move not its calm surface 
sweep 
The azure sea, I love the land no more,— 
The smiles of the serene and tranquil deep 
Tempt my unquiet mind. But when the roar 
Of ocean’s gray abyss resounds, and foam 
Gathers upon the sea, and vast waves burst, 
I turn from the drear aspect to the home 
Of earth and its deep woods, where, interspersed, 
When winds blow loud, pines make sweet 
melody. 
Whose house is some lone bark, whose toil the 
sea, 
Whose prey the wandering fish, an evil lot 
Has chosen. But I my languid limbs will fling 
Beneath the plane, where the brook, murmuring 
Moves the calm spirit, but disturbs it not: 
Transl. of Percy Byssre SHELLEY 


THOMAS MOSS.— 


MOSS, THomas, an English poet, born 
in 1740 ; died in 1808. He was minister 
of Brierly Hill and of Trentham, Staf- 
fordshire. In 1769 he publisheda volume 
of miscellaneous Poems, and in 1783 a 
poem entitled The Imperfection of Human 
Enjcyment. Of the poems in his first 
volume, one, Zhe Beggar, has been given a 
place in most of the English anthologies. 


THE BEGGAR'S PETITION. 


Pity the sorrows of a poor old man ! 
Whose trembling limbs have borne him to 
your door, 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span $ 
Oh! give relief, and Heaven will bless your 
store. 


These tattered clothes my poverty bespeak, 
These hoary locks proclaim my lengthened 
years ; 
And many a furrow in my grief-worn cheek 
Has been the channel to a stream of tears. 


Yon house erected on the rising ground, 
With tempting aspect, drew me from my 
road, 
For plenty there a residence has found, 
And grandeur a magnificent abode. 


(Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor !) 
Here craving for a morsel of their bread, 
A pampered menial forced me from the door, 

To seek a shelter in a humbler shed. 


Oh ! take me to your hospitable dome, 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold! 
Short is my passage to the friendly tomb, 

For I am poor and miserably old. 


Should I reveal the source of every grief, 
If soft humanity e’er touched your breast, 
Your hands would not withhold the kind relief, 
And tears of pity could not be repressed. 
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Heaven sends misfortunes—why should we 
repine ? 
’Tis Heaven has brought me to the state 
you see ; 
And your condition may be soon like mine, 
The child of sorrow and of misery. 


A little farm was my paternal lot, 
Then, like the lark, I sprightly hailed the 
morn ; 
But, ah! oppression forced me from my cot ; 
My cattle died, and blighted was my corn. 


My daughter—once the comfort of my age! 
Lured by a villain from her native home, 

Is cast abandoned on the world’s wide stage 
And doomed in scanty poverty to roam. 


My tender wife—sweet soother of my care! 
Struck with sad anguish at the stern decree, 
Fell—lingering fell, a victim to despair, 
And left the world to wretchedness and me. 


Pity the sorrows of a poor old man ! 
Whose trembling limbs have borne him to 
your door, 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; 
QO! give relief, and Heaven will bless your 
store. 


WILLIAM MOTHERWELL.— 


MOTHERWELL, WILu1AM, a Scottish 
poet, born in 1797; died in 1835. His 
father soon removed from Glasgow to 
Edinburgh, where the boy was placed at 
school, entering the High-school in 1808. 
The next year, his father not prospering 
in business, he was sent to an uncle, an 1ron 
founder, of Paisley. Here he studied in 
the grammar school until he was fifteen 
years old, when he entered the office of the 
Sheriff-clerk. In 1819 he was appointed 
Sheriff-clerk Depute of the county of Ren- 
frew. He retained the office for ten years, 
giving his leisure to editorial work and to 
poetry. He published Zhe Harp of Ren- 
frewshire, a collection of poems, some of 
which were original, in 1819, and Min- 
strelsy, Ancient and Modern, in 1827. The 
following year he edited the Paisley Adver- 
tiser, and the Paisley Magazine, and in 1830 
was invited to take charge of the Glasgow 
Courier. He retained the editorship of this 
paper until his death, at the age of thirty- 
eight. In 1832 he published a collection 
of his poems, with the title, Poems, Narrative 
and Lyrical. 


JEANIE MORRISON. 


I’ve wandered east, I’ve wandered west, 
Through mony a weary way; 

But never, never can forget 
The luve o’ life’s young day! 

The fire that’s blawn on Beltane e’en 
May weel be black gin Yule! 

But blacker fa’ awaits the heart 
Where first fond luve grows cule. 


O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
The thochts 0’ bygane years 

Still fling their shadows o’er my path, 
And blind my een wi’ tears ; 
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They blind my een wi’ saut, saut tears, 
And sair and sick I pine, 

As memory idly summons up 
The blithe blinks 0’ langsyne. 


*Twas then we luvit each other weel, 

’T was then we twa did part, 

Sweet time, sad time! twa bairns at scule, 
Twa bairns, and but ae heart! 

*Twas then we sat on a laigh bink 
To leir ilk ither lear ; 

And tones and looks and smiles were shed, 
Remembered evermair. 


I wonder, Jeanie, aften yet, 
When sitting on that bink, 
Cheek touchin’ cheek, loof locked in loof, 
What our wee heads could think. 
When baith bent down o’er ae braid page, 
Wi’ ae buik on our knee, 
Thy lips were on thy lesson, but 
My lesson was in thee. 


O, mind ye, how we hung our heads, 
How cheeks burnt red wi’ shame, 
Whene’er the scule-weans laughin’ said 

We cleeked thegither hame ? 
And mind ye o’ the Saturdays, 
(The scule then skail’t at noon,) 
When we ran off to speel the braes,— 
The broomy braes o’ June ? 


My head runs round and round about, 
My heart flows like a sea, 

As ane by ane the thochts rush back 
O’ scule time and o’ thee. 

O mornin’ life! O mornin’ luve ! 
O lightsome days and lang, 

When hinnied hopes around our hearts 
Like summer blossoms sprang! 


O, mind ye, luve, how aft we left 
The deavin’ dinsome toun, 

To wander by the green burnside, 
And hear its waters croon ? 
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The simmer leaves hung ower our heads, 
The flowers burst round our feet, 

And in the gloamin’ o’ the wood 
The throssil whusslit sweet ; 


- The throssil whusslit in the wood, 
The burn sang to the trees, 

And we with Nature’s heart in tune, 
Concerted harmonies ; 

And on the knowe abune the burn, 
For hours thegither sat 

In the silentness 0’ joy, till baith 
Wi’ very gladness grat. 


Ay, ay, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
Tears trinkled doun your cheek 
Like dew-beads on a rose, yet nane 
Had ony power to speak ! 
That was a time, a blessed time, 
When hearts were fresh and young, 
When freely gushed all feelings forth, 
Unsyllabled—unsung! 


I marvel, Jeanie Morrison, 
Gin I hae been to thee 

As closely twined wi’ earliest thochts, 
As ye hae been to me? 

O, tell me, gin their music fills 
Thine ear as it does mine! 

O, say gin e’er your heart grows grit 
Wi dreamings.o’ langsyne ? 


T’ve wandered east, I’ve wandered west, 
I’ve borne a weary lot; 

But in my wanderings, far or near, 
Ye never were forgot. 

The fount that first burst frae this heart 
Still travels on its way; 

And channels deeper, as it rins, 
The luve o’ life’s young day. 


O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
Since we were sindered young, 
T’ve never seen your face, nor heard 

The music 0’ your tongue; 
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But I could hug all wretchedness, 
And happy could I dee, 

Did I but ken your heart still dreamed 
O’ bygane days and me! 


IVE PLUCKED THE BERRY. 


Dve plucked the berry from the bush, the brown 
nut from the tree, 

But heart of happy little bird ne’er broken was 
by me; 

I saw them in their curious nests, close couch- 
ing, slyly peer 

With their wild eyes like glittering beads, to 
note if harm were near ; 

[ passed them by and blessed them all ; I felt 
that it was good 

To leave unmoved the creatures small whose 
home is in the wood. 


And here, even now, avcve my head, a lusty 
rogue doth sing, 

He pecks his swelling breast and neck and 
trims his little wing, 

He will not fly ; he knows full well, while chirp- 
ing on that spray, 

I would not harm him for a world, or interrupt 
his lay: 

Sing on, sing on, blithe bird! and fill my heart 
with summer gladness, 

It has been aching many a day with measures 
full of sadness ! 


WHAT IS GLORY ? WHAT IS FAME ? 


What is Glory ? What is Fame ? 

The echo of a long-lost name ; 

A breath, an idle hour’s brief talk ; 

The shadow of an arrant naught ; 

A flower that blossoms for a day, 
Dying next morrow 3 

A stream that hurries on its way, 
Singing of sorrow ; 

The last drop of a bootless shower, 

Shed on a sere and leafless bower 3 

A rose, stuck in a dead man’s breast,— 

This is the World’s fame at the best ! 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY.— 


MOTLEY, Jonn Loturop, an Ameri- 
ean historian, born at Dorchester, Mass., 
1814; died near Dorchester, England, 
in 1877. He entered Harvard College at 
the age of thirteen, and graduated four 
years afterwards. He then studied in the 
German Universities of Berlin and at Got- 
tingen, where he became intimate with Bis- 
marck, with whom he maintained friendly 
relations during his whole life. He wrote 
two novels, Morton’s Hope (18389) ; and 
Merry Mount not long after, though it was 
not published until 1849. He had become 
convinced that history, not novel-writing, 
was his vocation , andas early as 1846 had 
begun to collect materials for a History of 
Holland. He went to Europe to. gather 
further materiais; and it was ten years be- 
fore his first history, The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, was ready for the press. In 1861, 
shortly after the publication of the first 
two volumes of his History of the United 
Netherlands, he was appointed U.S. min- 
ister to Austria, a position which he held 
until 1867, when he resigned, in conse- 
quence of some allegations which were 
brought against him. In 1869 he was 
appointed U.S. Minister to England, but 
was recalled in the following year, for poli- 
tical reasons not fully explained even yet. 
In 1878 he had an attack of an apoplectic 
character, which resulted in partial paral- 
ysis. Besides the two novels already men- 
tioned, and many contributions to period- 
icals, mostly of a historical character, Mr, 
Motley’s works are: The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic (1856), History of the United 
Netherlands (Vols. I., II., 1860; Vols. III. 
IV., 1857), and Lnfe and Death of John of 
Barneveld, Advocate of Holland (1874). 
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JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY,— 


John Lothrop Motley, a Memoir, by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, was. published in 1878; 
and a selection from his Correspondence, 
edited by George William Curtis, in 1889. 


LONG LIVE THE BEGGARS. 


Brederode invited the confederates to a mag- 
nificent repast which he had ordered to be pre- 
pared in the Culemburg mansion. Three hun- 
dred guests sat down, upon the 8th of April, 
1566, to this luxurious banquet, which was 
destined to become historical. The board glit- 
tered with silver and gold, the wine circulated 
with more than its usual rapidity among the 
band of noble bacchanals. There was an ear- 
nest discussion as to an appropriate name to be 
given to the confederacy. Should they call 
themselves the “Society of Concord,” the 
“ Restorers of Lost Liberty,” or by what other 
title should the league be baptized ? 

Brederode was, however, already prepared to 
settle the question. He knew the value of a 
popular and original name; he possessed the 
instinct by which adroit partisans in every age 
have been accustomed to convert the reproach- 
ful epithets of their opponents into watchwords 
of honor, and he had already made his prepar- 
ations for a startling theatrical effect. Sud- 
denly, amid the din of voices, he arose, with 
all his theatrical powers at command. He re- 
counted to the company the observations which 
the Seigneur de Berlaymont was reported to 
have made to the Regent, Duchess of Parma, 
upon the presentation of the “ Request,” and 
the name which he had thought fit to apply to 
them collectively.* Most of the gentlemen 
then heard the memorable sarcasm for the first 


* “What, Madame, is it possible that your High- 
ness can entertain fears of these miserable beggars 
(gueulw) ? By the living God, if my advice were 
taken, their Request should have a cudgel for a com- 
mentary, and we would make them go down the steps 
of the palace a great deal faster then they mounted 


them,’’ 
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time. Great was the indignation of all that 
the State Counsellor should have dared to stig- 
matize as beggars a band of gentlemen with 
the best blood of the land in their veins. 
Brederode, on the contrary, smoothing their 
anger, assured them that nothing could be 
more fortunate. “They call us beggars,” said 
he; “let usaccept the name. We will contend 
with the Inquisition, but remain loyal to the 
King, even till compelled to wear the beggar’s 
sack.” 

He then beckoned to one of the pages, who 
brought him a leathern wallet such as was 
worn at that day by professional mendicants, 
together with a large wooden bowl, which also 
formed part of their regular appurtenances. 
Brederode immediately hung the wallet around 
his neck, filled the bowl with wine, lifted it 
with both hands, and drained it at a draught. 
“Tiong live the Beggars!” he cried, as he 
wiped his beard, and set the bowl down. 
“Vivent les Gueula /” Then, for the first 
time, from the lips of those reckless nobles, 
rose the famous ery which was so often to ring 
over land and sea, amid blazing cities, on blood- 
stained decks, through the smoke and carnage 
of many a stricken field. 

The speech of Brederode was hailed with 
deafening shouts of applause. The count then 
threw the wallet around the neck of his nearest 
neighbor, and handed him the wooden bowl. 
Each guest, in turn, donned the mendicant’s 
knapsack. Pushing aside his golden goblet, 
each filled the beggar’s bowl to the brim, and 
drained it to the beggars’ health. Roars of 
laughter, and shouts of “ Vivent les Gueula/” 
shook the walls of the stately mansion, as they 
were doomed never to shake again. The 
“shibboleth ” was invented. The conjuration 
which they had been anxiously seeking was 
found. ‘Their enemies had provided them with 
a spell which-was to prove, in after days, potent 
enough to start a spirit from palace or hovel, 
forest or wave, as the deeds of the “ Wild Beg- 
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gars,” the ‘‘ Wood Beggars,” and the “Beg. 
gars of the Sea,” taught Philip at last to un- 
derstand the nation which he had driven to 
eee of the Dutch Republic, Part 


ALVA’s “ BLOOD COUNCIL.” 


In a despatch of September 9, 1567, the 
Duke of Alva announced to Philip his determi- 
nation to establish a new Council for the trial 
of crimes committed during the recent period 
of troubles. This wonderful tribunal was ac- 
cordingly created with the least possible delay. 
It was called the “Council of Troubles,” but it 
soon acquired the terrible name, by which it 
will be forever known in history, of the “ Blood 
Council.” It superseded all other institutions, 
Every court, from those of the municipal mag- 
istrates up to those of the supreme councils of 
the provinces, was forbidden to take cognizance 
in future of any cause growing out of the late 
troubles. 

The constitution of this suddenly erected 
court was of a twofold nature. It defined and 
it punished the crime of treason. The defini- 
tions, couched in eighteen articles, declared it 
to be treason to have delivered or signed any 
petition against the New Bishops, the Inquisi- 
tion, or the Edicts; to have tolerated public 
preaching under any circumstances; to have 
omitted resistance to the image-breakers, to 
the field-preaching, or to the presentation of 
the Request by the nobles; and, “ either, 
through sympathy or surprise,” to have as- 
serted that the king did not possess the right 
to deprive the provinces of their liberties; or 
to have maintained that the present tribunal 
was bound to respect, in any manner, any laws 
or any charters. 

In these brief and simple—but common 
terms was the crime of high treason defined. 
The punishment was still more briefly and 
comprehensibly stated: for it was instant death 
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in all cases. So well did this new and terrible 
engine perform its work, that in less than three 
months from the time of its erection, eighteen 
hundred human beings had suffered death by 
its summary proceedings ; some of the highest, 
the noblest, and the most virtuous in the land 
among the number. Nor had it then mani- 
fested the slightest indication of falling in its 
dread career—Jtise of the Dutch Republic, 
Part III. 


ASSASSINATION OF WILLIAM OF ORANGE, 


On Tuesday, the 10th of July, 1584, at about 
half-past twelve, the Prince, with his wife on 
his arm, and followed by the ladies and gentle- 
men of his family, was going to the dining-room 
William the Silent was dressed upon that day, 
according to his usual custom, in a very plain 
fashion. He wore a wide-leaved hat of dark 
felt, with a silken cord round the crown, such 
as had been worn by the “ Beggars” in the early 
days of the revolt. A high ruff encircled his neck 
from which also depended one of the Beggars’ 
medals with the motto, “ Hideéle jusqw a la 
besace ; ” while a loose surcoat of gray frieze 
cloth, over a tawny leather doublet, with wide- 
slashed underclothes, completed his costume. 
Gérard presented himself at the doorway, and 
demanded a passport, which the Prince directed 
his secretary to make out for him. . .. 

At two o’clock the company rose from the 
table. The Prince led the way, intending to 
pass to his private apartments above. The 
dining-room, which was on the ground floor, 
opened into a little square vestibule, which com- 
municated through an arched passage-way with 
the main entrance into the court-yard. The 
vestibule was also directly at the foot of the 
wooden staircase leading to the next floor, and 
was scarcely six feet in width. Upon its left 
side, as one approached the stairway, was an 
obscure arch sunk deep in the wall, and com- 
pletely in shadow of the door, Behind this 
arch a portal opened to the narrow lane at the 
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side of the house. The stairs themselves were 
completely lighted by a large window halfway 
up the flight. 

The Prince came from the dining-room, and 
began leisurely to ascend. He had only reached 
the second stair, when a man emerged from the 
sunken arch, and, standing within a foot ortwo 
of him, discharged a pistol full at his heart. 
Three balls entered his body, one of which, pass- 
ing quite through him, struck with violence 
upon the wall beyond. he prince exclaimed 
in French, as he felt the wound: “O my God, 
have mercy upon my soul! O my God, have 
mercy upon this poor people!” These were 
the last words he ever spake, save that when 
his sister immediately afterwards asked him if 
he commended his soul to Jesus Christ, he 
faintly answered, “Yes.” His master-of-horse 
had caught him in his arms as the fatal shot 
was fired. The Prince was then placed on the 
stairs for an instant, when he immediately 
began to swoon. He was afterwards laid upon 
a couch in the dining-room, where in a few 
minutes he breathed his last in the arms of his 
wife and sister.—Lvise of the Dutch Republic, 
Part VI. 


PHILIP THE SECOND OF SPAIN. 


At the time of the assassination of Willic.u 
of Orange, a small dull, elderly, imperfect ;- 
educated, patient, plodding invalid, with wh.ise 
hair and protruding under-jaw, ind a dreary 
visage, was sitting day after day, seldom speak- 
ing, never smiling, seven or eight hours out of 
every twenty-four, at a writing-table covered 
with despatches, in a cabinet far away beyond 
the seas and mountains, in the very heart of 
Spain. A clerk or two noiselessly opening and 
shutting the door from time t- time, fetching 
fresh bundles of letters and taking away others 
—all written and composed by secretaries or 
high functionaries, and all te he scrawled over 
in the margin by the diligent old man, in a big 
schoolboy’s hand and style—if every schoolboy, 
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even in the sixteenth century, could write so 
illegibly or express himself so awkwardly ; 
couriers in every courtyard, arriving from or 
departing for the uttermost parts of the earth— 
Asia, Africa, America, Europe—to fetch and 
carry these interminable despatches, which con- 
tained the irresponsible commands of this one 
individual, and were freighted with the doom 
and destiny of countless millions of the world’s 
inhabitants. 

Such was the system of government against 
which the Netherlands had protested and re- 
volted. It was a system under which their 
fields had been made desolate ; their cities 
burned and pillaged ; their men hanged, burned, 
drowned, or hacked in pieces; their women 
subjected to every outrage ; and to put an end 
to which they had been devoting their treasures 
and their blood for nearly the length of one 
generation. It was asystem, too, which, among 
other results, had brought about the death of 
William of Orange, the foremost statesman of 
Europe, and had nearly effected simultaneously 
the murder of Elizabeth of England, the most 
eminent sovereign of the world. The indus- 
trious Philip, safe and tranquil in the depths of 
the Escurial, saying his prayers three times a day 
with exemplary regularity, had just sent three 
brllets through the body of William the Silent 
at his dining-room door in Delft. “Had it only 
been done two years earlier,” observed the 
patient old man, “much trouble might have 
been spared ui. , but it’s better late than never.” 

Invisible as the Grand Lama of Thibet, 
clothed with power as extensive and absolute 
as had ever been wielded by the most imperial 
Cesar, Philip the Prudent, as he grew feebler 
in mind and body, seemed to become more glut- 
tonous of work ; more ambitious to extend his 
sceptre over lands which he had never seen or 
dreamed of seeing; more fixed in his deter- 
mination to annihilate that monster Protestan- 
tism which it had been the business of his life 
to combat ; more eager to put to death every 
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human creature, whether anointed monarch or 
humble artisan, that defended heresy or opposed 
his progress to universal monarchy.— United 
Netherlands. 


THE EXECUTION OF BARNEVELD. 


Jt was not toa merry-making that the soldiers 
were marching and counter-marching, and the 
citizens thronging so eagerly from every street 
and alley towards the old castle at the Hague, 
on the morning of May, 13,1619. By four o’clock 
the Outer and Inner Courts had been lined with 
detachments of the guards of Prince Maurice 
of Orange, Stadtholder of the United Dutch 
Provinces and companies of other regiments, to 
the number of 1200 men. 

In front of the lower window, with its Gothic 
archway hastily converted into a door, a shape- 
less platform of rough unhewn planks had that 
night been rudely patched together. This was 
the scaffold. A slight railing around it served 
to protect it from the crowd, and a heap of sand 
had been thrown upon it. A squalid, unclean 
box of unplaned boards lay on the scaffold; it 
had been made some time before as the coffin of 
a Frenchman, who had been convicted of murder, 
but had been pardoned at the last moment. 
Upon this coffin sat two common soldiers of 
ruffianly aspect, playing at dice, and betting 
whether the Lord or the Devil would get the 
soul of Barneveld. Many a foul and ribald jest 
at the expense of the prisoner was exchanged 
between these gamblers, and a few townsmen 
who were grouped about at that early hour. 

The great mass of spectators had forced their 
way by daybreak into the Hall itself, to hear 
the sentence, so that the Inner Courtyard had 
remained comparatively empty. At last, at half- 
past nine o’clock, a shout arose. ‘‘There he 
comes!” and the populace flowed out from the 
Hall of Judgment into the Courtyard, like a 
tidal wave. In an instant the Inner Court was 
filled with more than three thousand spectators. 

The old statesman, leaning upon his staff, 
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walked out upon the scaffold, and calmly 
surveyed the scene. Lifting his eyes to heaven, 
he was heard to murmur, “ O God! what does 
man come to at last!” Then he said bitterly 
once more, “ This, then, is the reward of forty 
years’ service done to the State!” 

La Motte, who attended him, said fervently : 
“Tt is no longer time to think of this. Let us 
prepare your coming before God.” 

“Ts there no cushion or stool to kneel upon ? ” 
said Barneveld, looking around him. 

The Provost said he would send for one; but 
the old man knelt at once. His servant, who 
waited upon him as composedly as if he had been 
serving him at dinner, held him by the arm. It 
was remarked that neither master nor man shed 
a single tear on the scaffold. 

La Motte prayed for a quarter of an hour, 
Barneveld remaining upon his knees. He then 
rose, and said to John Franken: “ See that 
he does not come near me,” pointing to the ex- 
ecutioner, who stood in the background, grasp- 
ing hislong-double-handled sword. Barneveld 
then rapidly unbuttoned his doublet with his 
own hands, and the valet helped him off with it. 
“ Make haste; make haste!” said his master. 

The statesman then came forward, and said, 
in a loud firm voice, to the people, “ Men, do not 
believe that Iam a traitor to the country. TI 
have ever acted uprightly and loyally ; and as 
such I shall die.” ‘he crowd was_ perfectly 
silent. He then took his cap from John 
Franken, drew it over his eyes, and went towards 
the sand, saying “ Christ be my guide! O 
Lord, my heavenly Father, receive my spirit!” 

As he was about to kneel with his face to the 
south, the Provost said, “My lord will be 
pleased to move tothe other side, not where the 
sun is in his face.” He knelt accordingly with 
his face towards his own house. ‘The servant 
took farewell of him, and Barneveld said to the 
executioner, “Be quick about it. Be quick.” 
The executioner then struck off his head at a 
single blow.—Life of John of Barneveld. 


~~. 


ELLEN LOUISE MOULTON.— 


MOULTON, Een Louise (CHanp- 
LER), an American author, born at Pom- 
fret, Conn.,in 1835. At fifteen she began to 
contribute to periodicals, under the name of 
“ Ellen Louise.” In 1854 she published 
This, That, and the Other,a volume made- 
of stories, essays, and poems. In 1855 
she married Mr. William Moulton of Bos- 
ton. She thereafter contributed largely, 
in prose and verse, to various periodicals, 
and has several times visited Europe. Her 
works, most of which had already appeared 
in magazines and journals, are: Juno Clif- 
ford,a novel (1855), My Third Book 
(1859), Bed-Time Stories (1873), Some 
Women’s Hearts (1874), More Bed-Time 
Stories (1875), Poems (1877), Swallow- 
Flights and Other Poems (1878), New Bed- 
Time Stories (1880), Random Rambles 
(1881), Mirelight Stories (1883), Our- 
selves and Our Neighbors (1887), In the Gar- 
den of Dreams (1890), Stories told at Twi- 
light (1890), Swallow Flights, poems (1892). 

THE LONDON CABBY, 

Shall I ever forget my first solitary experi- 
ence of the tender mercies of a London cabby ? 
I had been there two weeks, perhaps, and had 
been driven here and there in friendly com- 
pany ; but at last I was to venture forth alone. 
It was a Sunday afternoon,—a lovely June day, 
which should have produced a melting mood 
even in the hard heart of acabby. I had been 
bidden to an informal five o’clock tea at the 
house of a certain poet in a certain quiet 
“road” among the many “ roads ” of Kensing- 
ton. An American friend put me sadly but 
hopefully into a hansom. I asked him how 
much I was to pay, and was told eighteenpence. 
I always ask this question by way of precau- 
tion; but I have found since that there is usu- 
ally a sad discrepancy of opinion between my 
friend at the beginning and the driver at the 
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end of the route; however, I had not learned 
this fact at that early epoch. 

“ Kighteenpence,” said my friend. “TI think 
you'll be all right; but if there’s any trouble, 
you know, you must ask for his number, and 
V’ll have him up for you to-morrow.” 

I thought he was pretty well “up” already. 
Indeed the upness, 1f I may coin a word, of 
the driver is the most extraordinary thing 
about a hansom. * 

I heard my friend announce the street and 
number of my destination, and the sweet little 
cherub that sat up aloft make reply,— 

“The lady knows where she’s a-goin’ don’t 
she?” And then we drove away. To me the 
drive did not seem long. As I have said, it 
was a day in June,— 


** Sweet day, so pure, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky.”’ 


I could not see much of the sky, however, 
but I caught, when I strained my eyes upward, 
glimpses of a great, deep, blue dome, with 
white clouds drifting across it now and then, 
like the wings of gigantic birds. As we got a 
little out of the thick of the town the sweet 
breath of roses from gardens in bloom filled the 
air; in the gentle breeze the tree-boughs waved 
lazily ; there was everywhere a brooding warmth 
and peace which J pleased my democratic heart 
by thinking that cabby must also enjoy. 

Was he not grateful to me, I wondered, for 
taking him a little off his accustomed tract 
into these pleasant paths ? 

Suddenly my revery was broken by his voice. 
He had opened the trap in the roof, and was 
calling down to me from his perch,— 

“ Which o’ them turns, ma’am ?” 

T had never been in Kensington before. I 
looked on in front, and down the cross street at 
each side. Instinct failed me; I had not even 
a conjecture to hazard. J answered mildly,— 
“Why, ! don’t know I’m sure.” 

“Oh, you don’t know, don’t you ? well then, 
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Y’m sure I don’t. The gentleman said as you 
knew where you was a-goin’, or I wouldn’t a 
took you.” 

Then I spoke severely. The dignity of a 
free born American asserted itself. I said: 

“Tam not driving this cab. I wish to go 
to 163 Blank Road, but it is not my business 
to find the way. You can ask the first police- 
man you see.” But the peace of the June 
afternoon was over. It seemed to me that the 
very hansom moved sullenly. 

We kept bringing up with a jerk at some 
corner, while cabby shouted out his inquiry, 
and then we went on again. At last we 
reached Blank Road. I saw the name on a 
street sign and soon we drew up before 163 I 
extracted eighteenpence from my purse, and 
handed it with sweet serenity to my charioteer. 
Words fail me to describe the contempt upon 
his expressive countenance. He turned the 
money over in his hand and looked at it, as a 
naturalist might at acuriousinsect. At length 
he demanded, in a tone which implied great 
self-control on his part,— 

“Will you tell me what this ’ere money is © 
pi eae 

“Tt is your fare,” I said with a smile which 
should have melted his heart, but didn’t. 

“My fare, is it?” and his voice rose toa wild 
shriek. “My fare, is it ? And you take me a- 
way, on a Sunday afternoon, from a beat where I 
was gettin’ a dozen fares an hour, and bring me 
to this God-forsaken place, and then offer me 
one-and-six-pence! My fare! I ought to’avea 
crown ; and a ’alf crown is the very least as Pll 
take.” 

I took out another silver shilling, and handed 
it to him; but I felt that I had the dignity of 
an American to maintain. JI remembered what 
my friend had told me, and I said loftily,—. 

“ And now I will take your number, if you 

lease.” 

“Yes, Pll give you my number. Oh, yes, 
you shall ’ave my number! and welcome!” 
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and he tore off from somewhere a sort of tin 
plate with figures on it. 

I had been accustomed to the printed slip 
which every French cocher hands you without 
asking; and it occurred to me that this metal 
card was rather clumsy, and that if he carried 
many such about with him they must some- 
what weigh down his pocket; but I knew 
that England was a country where they be- 
lieved in making things solid and durable, and 
I supposed it was quite natural that cabbies 
should present their passengers with metal 
numbers instead of paper ones; so holding the 
thing gingerly in my hand, I marched tran- 
quilly up the steps of my friend’s house. 

I have seen in Italy and elsewhere various 
pictures of the descent of the fallen and con- 
demned, but I think even Michael Angelo 
might have caught a new inspiration from the 
descent of my cabby. He plunged—I can think 
of no other word—down from his height, tore 
the badge from my trembling fingers, and 
shook his hard and brawny fist within the 
eighth of an inch of my tip-tilted nose. 

“? Ow dare you,” he screamed, “’ow dare you 
be makin’ hoff with my badge? I'll ’ave you 
up, hif you don’t mind your heye.” 

And, indeed, I thought my eye very likely 
to need minding. But he mounted his perch 
again, badge in hand, and poured out impreca- 
tions like a flood, while I pulled frantically at 
bell and knocker. When at last I was in my 
friend’s drawing-room, I told my troublous tale. 
‘Oh, I hope you have his number ?” said my 
host. 

“No ; he took. it away, as I am telling you.” 

“QO but don’t you remember it ?—you should 
have taken it down with a pencil.” 

Then T discovered what my mistake had 
been..—Random Rambles. 


NEXT YEAR. 


The lark is singing gaily in the meadow, the 
sun is rising o’er the dark blue hills ; 
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But she is gone, the music of whose talking 
was sweeter than the voice of summer 
rills, 

Sometimes I see the bluebells of the forest, and 
think of her blue eyes; 

Sometimes I seem to hear the rustle of her 
garments: ’tis but the wind’s low sighs. 


I see the sunbeams trail along the orchard, 
and fall in thought to tangling up her 
hair ; 

And sometimes round the sinless lips of child- 
hood breaks forth a smile, such as she 
used to wear ; 

But never any pleasant thing, around, above 
us, seems to me like her love 

More lofty than the skies that bend and 
brighten o’er us, more constant than the 
dove. 


She walks no more beside me in the morning; 
she meets me not on any summer eve ; 

But once at night I heard a low voice calling— 
“Oh, faithful friend, thou hast not long to 
grieve !” 

Next year, when larks are singing gaily in the 
meadow, I shall not hear their tone; 

But she in the dim, far-off country of the 
stranger, will walk no more alone. 


IN THE RANKS. 


His death-blow struck him there in the ranks— 
There in the ranks, with his face to the foe: 
Did his dying lips mutter curses or thanks ? 
No one will know. 


Still he marched on, he with the rest— 
Still he marched on, with his face to the foe, 
To the day’s bitter business sternly addrest : 
Dead—did they know ? 


When the day was over, the fierce fight was 
done, 
His cheeks were red with the summer glow, 
And they crowned him there with their laurels 


won: 
Dead—did he know ? 
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Laurels or roses all one to him now; 
What to a dead man is glory or glow ? 
Rose-wreaths for love, or a crown on his brow ? 
Dead—does he know ? 


And yet you will see him march on with the 
rest— 
No man of them all makes a more gallant 
show— 
In the thick of the tumult jostled and prest : 
Dead—would you know ? 


MY MOTHER’S PICTURE. 


How shall I here her placid picture paint 
With touch that shall be delicate, yet sure ? 
Soft hair above a brow so high and pure 

Years have not soiled it with an earthly taint, 

Needing no aureole to prove her saint 5 
Firm mind that no temptation could allure ; 
Soul strong to do, heart stronger to endure ; 

And cal, sweet lips that uttered no complaint. 


So have I seen her, in my darkest days 
And when her own most sacred ties were 
riven, 
Walk tranquilly in self-denying ways, 
Asking for strength, and sure it would be 
given; 
Filling her life with lowly prayer, high praise— 
So shall I see her, if we meet in heaven. 


in the Garden of Dreams. 


ROBERT MUDIE.— 


MUDIE, Ropert, a British author, 
born in Forfarshire, Scotland, in 1777 ; 
died in London in 1842. He was self-edu- 
cated, and in 1802 was appointed professor 
of Gaelic and teacher of drawing at Inver- 
ness academy. In 1820 he went to Lon- 
don, and became a reporter for the Morn- 
ing Chronicle. He published many pop- 
ular works, including books on natural 
history and astronomy. Among his works 
are: The British Naturalist (1828), 
Feathered Tribes of the British Lslands 
(1833), The Hlements: the Heavens, the 
Earth, the Air, the Sea (1837), Popular 
Guide to the Observation of Nature (1839), 
Man as a Moral and Accountable Being, 
Man in his Physical Structure and Adap- 
tation, and Man in his Relations to Society 
(1840). 


THE SKYLARK. 


The skylark, or, as is more accurately ex- 
pressed by the specific name, the “ field-lark 7 
(only that name has been misapplied to the 
field-pipit), is the most universal of the British 
songsters. It inhabits near the dwellings of 
man, rather than in the bleak wastes, because 
neither the seeds nor the insects which are pro- 
duced in these are suited for it; but it inhabits 
the peopled districts abundantly in all their 
variety of latitude, soil and climate; and, 
though it may have been previously un- 
known there, when man has turned the 
furrow on the waste, and replaced the heath, 
the moss and the rush by a more kindly 
vegetation, the lark is sure to come with its 
song of gratitude, to reveiliée him to the field 
betimes, and cheer his labors the livelong day. 
Larks, from their vast numbers, flock much 
and fly far in the winter, and flock more to 
the uplands in the middle of England, where 
much rain usually falls in the summer, than 
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to the drier and warmer places near the shores ; 
but so true are they to their time, that, be it 
in the south, the centre, or the north, the lark 
is always ready, on the first gleamy day of the 
year, to mount to its watch tower, in the up- 
per sky, and proclaim the coming of the ver- 
nal season. It is, in fact, more joyant in the 
sun, more inspirable by the life which the 
solar influence diffuses through the atmos- 
phere, than almost any other creature: not 
a spring air can sport, not a breeze of morn 
can play, not an exhalation of freshness from 
opening bud or softening clod can ascend, 
without note of it being taken and proclaimed 
by this all sentient index to the progress of 
nature. And the form and manner of the in- 
dication are as delightful as the principle is 
true. The lark rises, not like most birds, 
which climb the air upon oneslope, by a succes- 
sion of leaps, asif a heavy body were raised by a 
succession of efforts, or steps, with passes be- 
tween it turns upward like a vapor, borne lightly 
on the atmosphere, and yielding to the motions 
of that as other vapors do. Its course is a 
spiral, gradually enlarging; and seen on the 
side, it ‘s as if it were keeping the boundary 
of a pillar of ascending smoke, always on the 
surface of that logarithmic column (or, funnel, 
rather), which is the only figure that, on a 
narrow base, and spreading as it ascends, 
satisfies the eye with its stability and self- 
balancing in the thin and invisible fluid. Nor 
can it seem otherwise, for it is true to nature. 
In the case of smoke or vapor, it diffuses itself 
in the exact proportion as the density, or 
power of support in the air, diminishes; and 
the lark widens the volutions of its spiral in 
the very same proportion. Of course it does 
so only when perfectly free from disturbance 
or alarm, because either of these is a new 
element in the cause, and as such it must 
modify the effect. When equally undisturbed, 
the descent is by a reversal of the same spiral ; 
and when that is the case, the song is con- 
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tinued during the whole time that the bird is 
in the air. 

The accordance of the song with the mode 
of the ascent and descent is also worthy of 
notice. When the volutions of the spiral are 
narrow, and the bird changing its attitude 
rapidly in proportion to the whole quantity of 
flight, the song is partially suppressed, and 
it swells as the spiral widens, and sinks as it 
contracts; so that though the notes may be 
the same, it is only when the lark sings poised 
at the same height, that it sings in a uniform 
key. It gives a swelling song as it ascends, 
and a sinking one as it comes down; and even 
if it take but one wheel in the air, as that wheel 
always includes either an ascent or a descent, it 
varies the pitch of the song. 

The song of the lark, besides being a most 
accessible and delightful subject for common 
observation, is a very curious one for the phy- 
siologist. Every one in the least conversant 
with the structure of birds must be aware that, 
with them, the organs of intonation and modu- 
lation are inward, deriving little assistance 
from the tongue, and none or next to none from 
the mandibles of, the bill. The wind pipe is 
the musical organ, and it is often very curi- 
ously formed. Birds require that organ less 
for breathing than other animals having a 
windpipe and lungs because of the air-cells and 
breathing-tubes with which all parts of their 
bodies (even the bones) are furnished. But 
those diffused breathing organs must act with 
less freedom when the bird is making the 
greatest efforts in motion ; that is when ascend- 
ing or descending; and in proportion as these 
cease to act, the trachea is the more required 
for the purpose of breathing. The skylark 
thus converts the atmosphere into a musical 
instrument of many stops, and so produces an 
exceedingly wild and varied song. 


Feathered Tribes of the British Islands. 
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MUGGE, THxropor, a German author, ; 
born in 1806 ; died in 1861. He was in- 
tended for a mercantile life, which he 
abandoned with the design of serving in © 
Peru under Bolivar. He got no farther 
than London, where he learned that the 
Spaniards had been expelled from Peru. 
Returning to Berlin, he studied philosophy 
and history, with the view of fitting him- 
self for a professorship in the University. 
The publication by him, in 1881 of France 
and the Last Bourbons, and England and 
Reform, put an end to his hopes of advance- 
ment in the University, and the ex- 
pression of his political views in pamphlets 
and newspapers led to his arrest and pros- 
ecution. In 1850 he founded a liberal 
paper, the National Journal, of which he 
edited the department of literary criticism. 
He wrote a great number of sketches, tales, 
and novels, which have been collected in 
thirty-three volumes. Among them are: 
A Picture of Life (1829), The Chevalier 
(1885), Sketches and Tales (1836), Stories 
and Essays (1888), Toussaint ( Ouverture 
(1840), Zhe Provost of Sylt (1851), 
Christmas Eve (1853), The Hidest Son of 
the Family (1853), and Afraja (1854). 


ON A STRANGE COAST. 


It was with no friendly glance that John of 
Marstrand looked upon the savage coasts, and 
the foaming sea, as he stepped out of the cabin, 
The damp fog flew so violently about him, and 
beat in such heavy drops upon his face and 
clothes, that he shuddered with cold, and closely 
buttoned up his coat; then he nodded to the 
helmsman, who to the salutations of the morn- 
ing, added some good-natured remark, which 
the wind carried away before it could reach 
the ear. 

“What do you think now of this country ? ? 
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said the helmsman, with a proud, inquiring 
glance, as the young nobleman approached 
him. “Is itnot magnificent? See, there is the 
promontory of Kunnen, and directly beyond 
sweeps the polar-circle ; farther to the left, in 
the deep Grimmfiord, you can perceive the 
gigantic JoOkuln islands, which, in ice-pyramids, 
seemed to run far down into the sea. When 
the morning sunbeams strike upon them, they 
glow like molten silver. There is the way to 
the Salten—you have certainly heard of the salt 
stream? And here on this side of those low 
rocks, you will soon discover the Westfiord. 
The Westfiord! Do you hear, man? the great 
fiord with its fishes! Hurrah! Whatsay you ? 
Have you ever seen anything so beautiful ?” 

“ Foolish Bjérnarne !”’ exclaimed John, with 
a jesting smile; “you seem to think we are 
entering into paradise. You talk as if these 
gloomy, snow-covered crags bloomed with 
almond trees; as if this stormy, icy sea was 
fanned by the softest zephyrs, and its miserable, 
oil-reeking fish-swarms were fragrant with per- 
fume.” Heturned to the south, and continued, 
with a suppressed sigh, “No tree, no bush, no 
flower, no green leaf, no singing-bird, nor blade 
of grass waving to the breeze. Nothing but 
horror, darkness, fog storms, rocks, and the 
raging sea.” 

“Tf the land is so displeasing to you, you 
better have remained where you were.” 

The young Dane looked upon the helmsman, 
and the expression of his countenance revealed 
the answer which he gently murmured. “If,” 
whispered he, between his teeth, “I were not 
obliged to seek my fortune in these wilds, 
cursed would be the plank which carried me 
hither.” 

A melancholy silence, and the manner in 
which he buried his face in his hands, moved 
the boasting Bjérnarne. “ You must not,” said 
he, “ give yourself up to such sad thoughts—it 
is not so dreary here as it seems. When the 
summer comes, the barley ripens even in Trom- 
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sde; flowers bloom in the gardens; currants 
and blackberries grow luxuriantly in all the 
clefts and ravines; and upon the fielders the 
mountain bramble covers the earth for miles 
with purple and scarlet. You must learn to 
know and love the land where you have chosen 
to dwell. I would not change it for any other 
in the world; for there is none more beautiful 
or better to be found.” 

Provoked by the derisive smile of the Dane, 
he proudly proceeded: “Boast, as you please, 
of your trees and plains; have you such rocks, 
such fiords, and such a prolific sea? Have 
you bears and reindeers to hunt? Have you 
a fishery like this, where, with every haul of 
the seine, millions of creatures are drawn from 
the deep; where twenty thousand men, for 
months, lead a joyous life upon the heaving 
billows ?” 

“ No good Bjérnarne, we do not, indeed, 
possess all this,” replied John of Marstrand, 
with a depreciating sneer. 

“You shall see it,’ exclaimed the Norman 
joyfully. “The fog is falling, and if you could 
hear, you would already now, in the roar of the 
waves, understand the strange sound which 
rushes through the Westfiord. 

“There, before us, lies Ostraagoen; here is 
the old wife of Salten, and over there the old 
man with the white head. There now you 
catch a glimpse of his hat. There rise the 
peaks of Hind6en, there gleam the glaciers of 
Tjelloen, and now comes the sun; look up !” 

And as he spoke, the illuminating orb tri- 
umphantly broke through the thick veil of 
cloud, and, as with a magicspell, lit up a count- 
less array of- islands, rocks, and gulfs. The 
Westfiord opened before the astonished vision 
of the Dane, and exhibited Jand and sea in all 
their glory and splendor. Upon one side lay 
the coast of Norway, with its snowy summits. 
Salten loomed up behind, with its needle-like 
peaks, stretching with their inaccessible ice- 
covered declivities into the heavens, and its 
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ravines and abysses half concealed in gloom. 
Upon the other side, six miles to the seaward 
of the Westfiord, extendéd a chain of dark 
islands far into the bosom of the ocean—a 
granite wall against which the ocean, in its 
most savage fury, for thousands of years had 
dashed its billows. Innumerable perpendic- 
ular pinnacles rose from this insular labyrinth 
—black, weather-beaten, and torn to their base 
by the tempests. Their bold summits were 
veiled by long lines of clouds, and from the 
gleaming beds of snow, thé wondering blue 
eyes of Jékuln turned to the swelling floods of 
the fiord, which, with their thousand white 
teeth, bit the bow of the yacht, shook it like a 
reed, and drew it into the abyss. 

“Look there, now, how beautiful it is!” 
cried Bjérnarne, with a shout. “There are 
the Loffoden islands. For twenty miles the view 
extends over land and sea, and all is grand and 
glorious. See the gray head of Vaagéen, how 
it beams in gold. Look how the old woman of 
Salten nods to him, in her ruddy black mantle. 
Once they were two giants, children of night, a 
loving pair, who have here been transformed 
into rock, and must eternally remain such. 
Observe how the breakers leap against the 
rocks, in silvery columns; and see the vast 
circle of cliffs, whose extent no one has meas- 
ured, upon which no human foot has ever 
trod, and where only the eagle, the cormorant, 
the falcon, and the gull have mounted. See 
the red-crested skarfe there on the craigs, and 
the sea-geese, how they plunge into the green 
waves, followed by screaming flocks of gulls 
and falcons. Thither the herring shoals are 
attracted by the scent of prey. Above, the 
sky is clear and tranquil; and the fresh spark- 
ling air awakens all the energies. Is not all 
this beautiful, and is it not the most sublime 
spectacle that the human eye can behold ? ” — 
Afraja, Transl, of Epwarp Joy Morals, 
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MUHLENBERG, Witit1am Avecus- 
TUS, an American clergyman, born at Phil- 
adelphia in 1795; died at New York in 
1817. He graduated at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1814; took orders in the 
Episcopal Church, and in 1821 became 
rector of St. James’s Church, Lancaster, 
Penn. In 1821 he founded a school at 
Flushing, L. I., which he conducted until 
1845, when he became rector of the Free 
Church of the Holy Communion, New 
York, which had been erected by his sister, 
Mrs. Rogers. He was active in establish- 
ing St. Luke’s hospital, which was opened 
in 1859, he being its first pastor and super- 
intendent, retaining that position until his 
death. He published many tracts and ser- 
mons, and hymns. 


I WOULD NOT LIVE ALWAY. ~ 


I would not live alway—live alway below. 

Oh, no, I’ll not linger when bidden to go: 

The days of our pilgrimage granted us here 

Are enough for life’s woes, full enough for its 
cheer. 

Would I shrink from the paths which the 
prophets of God, 

Apostles, and martyrs, so joyfully trod ? 

While brethren and friends are all hastening 
home, roam ? 

Like a spirit unblest, o’er the earth would I . 


I would not live alway. I ask not to stay 
Where storm after storm rises dark o’er the way ; 
Where, seeking for peace, we but hover around, 
Like the patriarch’s bird, and no resting is 
found ; [the air, 
Where Hope, when she paints her gay bow in 
‘Leaves its brilliance to fade in the night of 
despair ; 
And Joy’s fleeting angel ne’er sheds a glad ray, 
Save the gloom of the plumage that bears him 
away. 
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I would not live alway—thus fettered by sin, 

Temptation without, and corruption within ; 

In a moment of strength if I sever the chain 

Scarce the victory’s mine ere I’m captive again 

Een the rapture of pardon is mingled with 
fears, 

And my cup of thanksgiving with penitent 
tears ; 

The festival trump calls for jubilant songs, 

But my spirit her own miserere prolongs, 


I would not live alway. No, welcome the tomb: 
Since Jesus hath lain there I dread not its 
gloom ; [head ; 
Where He deigned to sleep I'll, too, bow my 
Oh, peaceful the slumbers on that hallowed bed! 
And then the glad dawn to follow that night, 
When the sunlight of glory shall beam on my 
sight, 
When the full matin song, as the sleepers arise 
To shout in the morning, shall peal through 
the skies. 


Who, who would live alway—away from his 
God, 

Away from yon heaven, his blissful abode, 

Where the rivers of pleasure flow o’er the bright 
plains, 

And the noontide otf glory eternally reigns ; 

Where saints of all ages in harmony meet, 

Their Saviour and brethren transported te 
greet ; 

While the songs of salvation exultingly roll, 

And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the 
soul. 

That heavenly music! What is it I hear ? 

The notes of the harpers ring sweet in the air; 

And see, soft unfolding, those portals of gold! 

The King all arrayed in his beauty behold ! 

Oh, give me, oh, give me the wings of a dove! 

Let me hasten my flight to those mansions 
above ! 

Aye, ’tis now that my soul on swift pinions 
would soar, 

And in ecstasy bid earth adieu evermore ! 
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MULFORD, E.uisHa, an American 
clergyman and author, born at Montrose, 
Pa., in 1833, died at Cambridge, Mass., in 
1885. He graduated at Yale in 1855, 
studied theology in the Union Theological 
Seminary of New York, and at Halle and 
Heidelberg, Germany, and entered the 
ministry of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in 1859. From 1861 to 1864 he 
had charge of parishes at Darien, Conn, 
and South Orange, N. J. For the next 
thirteen years he lived in Montrose uncon- 
nected with any parish. In 1877 he be- 
came rector of a church at Freundsville, 
Pa. He retained his parish until 1881, 
when he went to Cambridge, as lecturer on 
Apologetics, in the Episcopal Theological 
School. He published two notable works: 
The Nation the Foundation of Civil Order 
and Political Life in the United States 
(1870), and The Republic of God, an In- 
stitute of Theology (1881). 


RIGHTS. 


Rights have their correspondence in duties ; 
they may be arbitrarily separated, but it can- 
not be without the defect or the distortion of 
the one or the other. Since rights have a 
moral content, to every right a duty corres- 
sponds; but it does not follow that a right cor- 
responds, also to every duty, since there are 
immediate duties in the relations of life, as for 
instance, the duty of a child to its parents. 

Rights and duties have the same ground in 
personality. Rights have not their ground in 
duties, and do not proceed as if only derivative 
from them. A right is a condition, in which 
there may be the fulfilment of a duty; but a 
right is not simply the means for the fulfil- 
ment of a duty, only the instrument by which 
a duty is performed, and having apart, from 
that no significance. Rights no less than the 
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fulfilment of duties have their immediate con- 
tent in personality; and are therefore to be 
held not simply as subsequent to duties, and 
as if only incident to them. Since rights pro- 
ceed in their conception from a righteous will, 
and subsist in that, therefore in the realization 
of rights there is the fulfilment of duties. The 
rejection of the immediate foundation of rights 
and duties in personality can result only in the 
construction of a formal law of duty and a 
formal system of rights. apis 

The rights of the organic people, or national 
rights, have an integral unity as they are in- 
stituted in the realization of the nation as a 
moral person. They do not compose simply a 
formal system. They are nota mere accumula- 
tion of institutions, to be held by the people, 
as a miscellaneous budget of receipts, nor do 
they exist only as proceeding from the duties 
of the people, and as the resultant of certain 
obligations. The rights of the people subsist 
in the consciousness of the people in its unity, 
and this is the condition of political rights. 
They bear in their form the imprint of the type 
of the nation’s individuality, and are the ex- 
pression of its spirit. In their institution they 
constitute its political order. There is thus in 
its political course the expression of its aim 
and the subjection to it of the whole external 
order. There is indeed apparent in the in- 
stitution of its rights, the influence of the 
physical condition of the people, the age, the 
land, the climate, the races, but these only 
modify while they cannot determine its pro- 
cess ; this is determined only in the freedom 
of the people, and is the manifestation of its 
spirit. 

The rights of the people have a universal as 
an individual element, and move toward one 
end in every nation, and thus there is a cor- 
respondence in different nations. But the one 
element does not preclude the other; they have 
an integral and individual character. 

They have no exotic forms, and cannot at 
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once be transplanted from one people to another. 
They cannot be appliedas abstract ideas adopted 
with some abstract system. ‘Thus, in the de- 
velopment of rights, while they may not always 
have the harmony of system, yet formed in the 
life of the people they have a deeper unity, and, 
wrought and forged in the great events of its 
history, they have subtler power and robuster 
proportions. 

There is a certain representation of rights in 
which they are defined as original and acquired 
rights. But strictly there is only one original 
right, the right of personality, and to this all 
others may be referred. It is the right which 
is primitive in the rights of man, the right of 
a man tobe himself. ‘The term acquired rights, 
when rights are held as the acquisition of 
private property of certain individuals or 
families, denotes a condition isolated from the 
normal and organic being of the nation, and 
deriving its content from traditional force, or 
custom or accident it- describes rather the 
privilege or prerogatives of an individual or a 
class. These may invade the whole sphere of 
natural rights, and when encroaching upon 
them, become in reality the ancient wrongs of 
a people. Acquired rights are positive, but 
they have no necessary basis beyond, and exist 
only as a creation of law.—Zhe Nation. 


MAX MULLER. 
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MULLER, Frieprich Max, a German 
philologist, the son of the poet Wilhelm 
Miller, was born at Dessau in 1828. He 
studied philology at Leipsic, where he 
took his degree in 1848. Subsequently he 
went to Paris to continue his study of the 
Sanskrit and cognate languages, and espe- 
cially to fit himself for editing the iy 
Veda, the great Sanskrit poem. In 1846 
he went to England for the same purpose. 
The East India Company offered to pay the 
expense of the publication of the Rug Veda, 
the first volume of which appeared in 1849, 
the sixth and last in 1874, each volume con- 
taining more than twelve hundred quarto 
pages. In 1850 the University of Oxford 
invited him to deliver courses of lectures 
on Comparative Philology. In 1854 he was 
elected Taylorian Professor; in 1856 he 
was made a curator of the Bodleian 
Library, and in 1858 was made a Fellow of 
All Souls’ College. In 41868 the University 
founded a new professorship of Compara- 
tive Philology, Max Miiller being expressly 
named as the first professor. He resigned 
the professorship in 1875, intending to 
return to Germany; but the University 
induced him to remain for the purpose 
of editing ‘“* The Sacred Books of the 
East,” of which forty nine volumes have 
been published. 

A whole page would be required to give 
the bare titles of his works, most of which 
are written in English. Notable among 
these are: Lectures on the Science of 
Language, delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion in 1861 and 1863, Zhe Origin and 
Growth of Religion, as Illustrated by the 
Religions of India. delivered in the Chapter 
House of Westminster in 1878. He has 
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written largely in magazines and reviews, 
mainly upon subjects connected with 
philology. Many of these have been from 
time to time collected in a series of volumes 
entitled Chips from a German Workshop, 
from which we make some extracts. Among 
his later works are: The Science of Thought 
(1887), Biographies of Words (1888), and 
Natural Religion (1889), Physical Religion 
(1891), Anthropological Religion (1892), 
India; What can it Teach us ? (1898). In 
1857 he publisheda novel entitled Deutsche 
Lnebe. 
REFORMS IN SPELLING. 


Spelling and the reform of spelling are prob- 
lems which concern every student of the 
Science of Language. It does not matter 
whether language be English, German, or 
Dutch. In every written language the prob- 
lem of reforming its antiquated spelling must 
sooner or later arise; and we must form some 
clear notion whether anything can be done to 
remoye or alleviate a complaint inherent in the 
very life of a language. If my friends tell me 
that the idea of a reform in spelling is entirely 
Quixotic; that it is a mere waste of time to 
try to influence a whole nation to surrender 
its historical orthography, and to write phonet- 
ically, I bow to their superior wisdom as men 
of the world. 

But, as I am not a man of the world, but 
rather an observer of the world, my interest in 
the subject, my convictions as to what is right 
and wrong remain just the same. If I read 
the history of the world rightly, the victory of 
reason over unreason, and the whole progress 
of our race have generally been achieved by 
such fools as ourselves “rushing in where 
angels fear to tread,” but after a time the track 
becomes beaten, and even the angels are no 
longer afraid. I holdand have confessed much 
more Quixotic theories on language than this 
belief—that what has been done before by 
Spaniards and Dutchmen—what is at this very 
moment being done by Germans—namely 
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to reform their corrupt spelling—may be 
achieved even by Englishmen and Americans. 
—Chips from a German Workshop. 


ABOLISHING SOME LANGUAGES, 


I have expressed my belief that the time 
will come when not only the various alphabets 
and systems of spelling, but many of the lan- 
guages themselves which are now spoken in 
Kurope—to say nothing of the rest of the 
world—will have to be improved away from the 
face of the earth and abolished. 

I know that nothing rouses the ire of a 
Welshman or a Gael so much as to assert the 
expediency—nay, necessity of suppressing the 
teaching of their language at school. It seems 
madness to hint that it would be a blessing to 
every child born in Holland, in Portugal, or in 
Denmark—nay, in Sweden and even in Russia 
—if instead of learning a language which is 
for life a barrier between them and the rest of 
mankind, they were at once to learn one of the 
great historical languages which confer intellec- 
tual and social fellowship with the world. If 
as a first step in the right direction four lan- 
guages only—namely English, French, German, 
Italian (or, possibly Spanish)—were taught at 
school, the saving of time (and what is more 
precious than time ?) would be infinitely greater 
than what has been effected by railways and 
telegraphs. 

But I know that no name in any of the 
doomed languages would be too strong to 
stigmatize much folly. We should be told that 
a Japanese only could conceive such an idea ; 
that for a people deliberately to give up its 
language was a thing never heard of before ; 
that a nation would cease to be a nation if it 
changed its language ; that it would, in fact, 
commit the “happy despatch,” & la Japonaise. 
All this may be true; buf I hold that language 
is meant to be an instrument of communication, 
and that, in the struggle for life, the most 
efficient instrument of communication must 
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selection,” or, as we formerly calledit, “reason,” 
rules the world. 

The following figures may be of use in form- 
ing an opinion as to the fate of the great lan- 
guages of Europe :— 

In 1873 Portuguese was spoken (in Portugal 
and Brazil) by about 14,000,000 people ; 
Italian by 26,000,000 ; French (in France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, ete.) by 40,000,000 ; 
Spanish (in Spain and South America) by 
44,000,000; German by 44,000,000; Russian 
by 56,000,000; English (in Europe, America, 
Australia, and the colonies) by 79,000,000. 

According to De Candolle, the population 
doubles as follows:—In America (among the 
German races) in 25 years ; in South America 
in 28 years; in England in 56 years; in Russia 
in 100 years; in Spain in 112 years; in Italy 
in 135 years ; in France in 140 years. Therefore 
in two hundred years—barring accidents— 
Italian will be spoken by about 54,000,000 ; 
French by 72,000,000; German by 158,000,- 
000; Spanish Gn Europe by 37,000,000 ; in 
South America by 468,000,000) by 505,000,- 
000 ; English (in Europe by 179,000,000 ; in 
the United States and the British dependencies 
1,659,000,000) by 1,818,000,000. 

But I shall say no more on this; for as it is 
I know I shall never hear the end of it, and 
shall go down to posterity—if for nothing else 
—at least for this, the most suicidal folly in a 
student of language ; a folly comparable only 
to that of Leibnitz who actually conceived the 
possibility of one universal language.— Chips 
JSrom a German Workshop. 


THE DAWN AS A SOURCE OF MYTHOLOGY. 


The dawn is really one of the richest sources 
of Aryan mythology; and another class of 
legends, embodying the strife between winter 
and summer, the return of spring, the revival of 
nature, is in most languages but a reflection 
avd amplification of the more ancient stories 
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telling of the strife between night and day, the 
return of the morn, the revival of the whole 
world... -- 

There is no sight in nature more elevating 
than the dawn even to us, whom philosophy 
would wish to teach that nil admirari is the 
highest wisdom. .... The darkness of night 
fills the human heart with despondency and 
awe, and a feeling of fear and anguish sets 
every nerve trembling. There is man like a 
forlorn child, fixing his eyes with breathless 
anxiety upon the Hast, the womb of day, where 
the light of the world has flamed up so many 
times before. . . . The doors of heaven seem 
slowly to open, and what are called the bright 
flocks of the dawn step out of the dark stable, 
returning to their wonted pastures. Who 
has not seen the gradual advance of this radi- 
ant procession,—the heaven like a distant sea 
tossing its golden waves,—when the first rays 
shoot forth like the brilliant horses racing 
round the whole course of the horizon,—when 
the clouds begin to color up, each shedding her 
own radiance over her more distant sisters ! 
Not only the east, but the west, and the south, 
and the north, the whole temple of heaven is 
illuminated, and the pious worshipper lights in 
response his own small light on the altar of his 
hearth, and stammers words which express but 
faintly the joy that is in nature and in his own 
throbbing heart... . 

If the people of antiquity called those eternal 
lights of heaven their gods, their bright ones 
(‘“‘deva’’), the dawn was the first-born among 
all the gods,—Protogeneia,—dearest to man, 
and always young and fresh. But if not raised 
to an immortal state, if only admired as a kind 
being, awakening eyery morning the children 
of man, her life would seem to be short. She 
soon fades away, and dies when the fountain- 
head of light rises in naked splendor, and sends 
his first swift glance through the vault of 
heaven. We cannot realize that sentiment 
with which the eye of antiquity dwelt on these 
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sights of nature. To us all is law, order, 
necessity. We calculate the refractory power 
of the atmosphere, we measure the possible 
length of the dawn in every climate, and the 
rising of the sun is to us no greater surprise 
than the birth of a child. But if we could 
believe again, that there was in the sun a being 
like our own, that in the dawn there was a soul 
open to human sympathy,—if we could bring 
ourselves to look for a moment upon those 
powers as personal, free, and adorable, how 
different would be our feelings at the blush of 
day! That Titanic assurance with which we 
say, the sun must rise, was unknown to the 
early worshippers of nature, or if they also 
began to feel the regularity with which the 
sun and the other stars performed their daily 
labor, they still thought of free beings kept in 
temporary servitude, chained for a time, and 
bound to obey a higher will, but sure to rise, like 
Herakles, to a higher glory at the end of their 
labors. 2 Se. 

Sunrise was the revelation of nature, awaken- 
ing in the human mind that feeling of depend- 
ence, of helplessness, of hope, of joy and faith 
in higher powers, which is the source of all 
wisdom, the spring of all religion. But if 
sunrise inspired the first prayers, called forth 
the first sacrificial flames, sunset was the other 
time when, again, the heart of man would 
tremble, and his mind be filled with awful 
thoughts. The shadows of night approach, 
the irresistible power of sleep grasps man in 
the midst of his pleasures, his friends depart, 
and in his loneliness his thoughts turn again 
to higher powers. When the day departs, the 
poet bewails the untimely death of his bright 
friend, nay, he sees in his short career the like- 
ness of his own life. Perhaps, when he has 
fallen asleep, his sun may never rise again, 
and thus the place to which the setting sun 
withdraws in the far West rises before his 
mind as the abode where he himself would go 
after death, where “his fathers went before 
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him,” and where all the wise and the pious 


rejoice in a “new life-” with “ Yama and 
Varuna.” Or he might look upon the sun, not 
us a short-lived hero, but as young, unchang- 
ing, and always the same, while generations 
after generations of mortal men were passing 
away. And hence, by the mere force of con- 
trast, the first intimation of beings which do 
not wither and decay—of immortals, of immor- 
tality! Then the poet would implore the im- 
mortal sun to come again, to vouchsafe to the 
sleeper a newmorning. The god of day would 
become the god of time, of life and death. 
Again, the evening twilight, the sister of the 
dawn, repeating, though with a more sombre 
light, the wonders of the morning, how many 
feelings must it have roused in the musing poet 
—how many poems must it have elicited in the 
living language of ancient times! Was it the 
dawn that came again to give a last embrace to 
him who had parted from her in the morning ? 
Was she the immortal, the always returning 
goddess, and he the mortal, the daily dying 
sun? Or was she the mortal, bidding a last 
farewell to her immortal lover, burnt, as it 
were, on the same pile which would consume 
her, while he would rise to the seat of the 
gods ? 

Let us express these simple scenes in ancient 
language, and we shall find ourselves sur- 
rounded on every side by mythology full of 
contradictions and incongruities, the same 
being represented as mortal or immortal, as 
man or woman, as the poetical eye of man 
shifts its point of view, and gives its own color 
to the mysterious play of nature.— Chips from 
a German Workshop, Vol. LL 
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MULLER, WitHE.LM, a German poet, 
born at Dessau in 1794; died in 1827. 
He entered the University of Berlin in 
1812, but left it the following year to 
serve in the war of Liberation. The war 
over, he returned to complete his studies, 
giving much attention to philology and 
history. In 1817 he began a two years’ 
tour on the continent, and on his return to 
Dessau became a teacher in the Normal 
school. He translated into German Mar, 
lowe’s Jaustus, and Fauriel’s Modern 
Greek Popular Songs, published a collec- 
tion in ten volumes of poems of the seven- 
teenth century, and wrote many original 
poems, the first volume of which, entitled 
Bilumenlese aus den Minnesdngen, appeared 
in 1816. He published Lyrische Spazier- 
gange in 1827. After his death a new 
volume, Vermischte Schriften, was pub- 
lished, and in 1837 a collection of his 
poems was edited by Schwab. Another 
volume, Ausgewdhlie Gedichte, appeared 
in 1864. 

An appreciative and impartial essay on 
his work is to be found in the first series 
of Chips from a German Workshop, by his 
son, F. Max Miller. 


SONG BEFORE BATTLE. 

Whoe’er for freedom fights and falls, his fame 
no blight shall know, 

As long as through heaven’s free expanse the 
breezes freely blow, 

As long as in the forest wild the green leaves 
flutter free, 

As long as rivers, mountain-born, roll freely to 
the sea, 

As long as free the eagle’s wing exulting cleaves 
the skies, 

As long as from a freeman’s heart a freeman’s 
breath doth rise. 
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Whoe’er for freedom fights and falls, his fame 
no blight shall know, 

As long as spirits of the free through earth and 
air shall go ; 

Through earth and air a spirit band of heroes 
moves always, 

"Tis near us at the dead of night and in the 
noontide’s blaze, 

In the storm that levels towering pines, and in 
the breeze that waves 

With low and gentle breath the grass upon our 
fathers’ graves. 


There’s not a cradle in the bounds of Hellas 
broad and fair, 

But the spirit of our free-born sires is surely 
hovering there. 

It breathes in dreams of fairy-land upon the 
infant’s brain, 

And in his first sleep dedicates the child to 
manhood’s pain ; 

Its summons lures the youth to stand, with 
new-born joy possessed, 

Where once a freeman fell, and there it fires 
his thrilling breast, 

And a shudder runs through all his frame ; he 
knows not if it be 

A throb of rapture, or the first sharp pang of 
agony. 


Come, swell our banners on the breeze, thou 
sacred spirit band, 

Give wings to every warriur’s foot and nerve to 
every hand. 

We go to strike for freedom, to break the op- 
pressor’s rod, 

We go to battle and to death for our country 
and our God. 

Ye are with us, we hear your wings, we hear 
in magic tone 

Your spirit-voice the pan swell, and mingle 
with our own. 


Ye are with us, ye throng around,—you from 
Thermopyle, 
15-20 
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You from the verdant Marathon; you from 
the azure sea, 

By the cloud-capped rocks of Mykale, at 
Salamis,—all you 

From field and forest, mount and glen, the 
land of Hellas through 


Whoe’er for freedom fights and falls, his fame 
no blight shall know, 

As long as through heaven’s free expanse the 
breezes freely blow, 

As long as in the forest wild the green leaves 
flutter free, 

As long as rivers, mountain-born, roll freely 
to the sea, 

As long as free the eagle’s wing exulting 
cleaves the skies, 

As long as from a freeman’s heart a freeman’s 
breath doth rise. 


Transl. of Max Miller. 
THE SUNKEN CITY. 


Hark ! the faint bells of the sunken city 

Peal once more their wonted evening chime! 
From the deep abysses floats a ditty, 

Wild and wondrous, of the olden time. 


Temples, towers, and domes of many stories 
There lie buried in an ocean grave,— 

Undescried, save when their golden glories 
Gleam, at sunset, through the lighted wave. 


And the mariner who had seen them glisten, 
In whose ears those magic bells do sound, 
Night by night bides there to watch and listen, 
Though death lurks behind each dark rock 

round. 


So the bells of memory’s wonder-city 
Peal for me their old melodious chime; 
So my heart pours forth a changeful ditty, 
Sad and pleasant, from the bygone time. 


Domes and towers and castles, fancy builded, 
There lie lost to daylight’s garish beams,— 

There lie hidden till unveiled and gilded, 
Glory-gilded, by my mighty dreams! 
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And then hear I music sweet upknelling 
From full many a well-known phantom band, 

And, through tears, can see my natural dwelling 
Far off in the spirits’ luminous land ! 


Transl. of James Clarence Mangan, 


THE BIRD AND THE SHIP. 


“The rivers rush into the sea, 
By castle and town they go ; 
The winds behind them merrily 
Their noisy trumpets blow. 


“The clouds are passing far and high, 
We little birds in them play ; 
And everything, that can sing and fly, 
Goes with us, and far away. 


“ T greet thee, bonny boat! Whither, or whence, 
With thy fluttering golden band ? ”— 
“T greet thee, little bird! To the wide sea 
I haste from the narrow land. 


“Full and swollen is every sail ; 
I see no longer a hill, 
J have trusted all to the sounding gale, 
And it will not let me stand still. 


* And wilt thou, little bird, go with us ? 
Thou may’st stand on the mainmast tall, 
For full to sinking is my bouse 
With merry companions all.” 


*T need not and seek not company, 
Bonny boat, I can sing all alone ; 
For the mainmast tall too heavy am I, 
Bonny boat I have wings of my own. 


“ High over the sails, high over the mast,-— 
Who shall gainsay these joys ? 
When thy merry companions are still, at 
last 
Thou shall hear-the sound of my voice. 
s Who neither may rest, nor listen may, 
God bless them every one! 
I dart away, in the bright blue day, 
And the golden fields of the sun. 


Translation of Hurry W. Lonarsuroy 
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MUNCHAUSEN, Hieronymus Kar, 
FRIEDRICH, BARON VON, born in Boden- 
werder, Hanover, Germany, in 1720; died 
there in 1797. For many years he served 
as a cavalry officer in the Russian army, 
and passed the last part of his life in his 
native town. He delighted in relating 
inarvellous stories of his adventures in the 
campaign against the Turks in 1737-9, and 
this gained him the reputation of being 
one of the greatest liars that ever lived. 
These stories are said to have been first 
compiled by Rudolf Erich Raspe, a man of 
letters, born in Hanover in 1737, who was 
discharged from his offices of professor 
of archeology and curator of the museum 
in Cassel on the charge of stealing medals. 
He fled to England, and engaged in literary 
pursuits in London, where he published 
these stories anonymously under the title, 
Baron Miinchausen’s Narrative of his 
Marvellous Travels and Campaigns in 
Russia, (1785). A second edition was 
printed in Oxford in 1786; a third, en- 
titled Gulliver Revived, in 1796, and six 
editions in London, in 1802. The work was 
first published in Germany in 1787, under 
the supervision of the poet Burger, who 
was long thought to be the author. Many 
of the stories in the later editions are taken 
from Henry Bebel’s Facetie (Strassburg, 
1508), from Castiglione’s Cortegiano and 
Bildermann’s Utopia, which are included 
in Lange’s Delicie Academice, (1765) and 
from Lucian’s True History. The best 
English edition is by Teignmouth, illus- 
trated by Gustave Doré, and with an addi- 
tion by Théophile Gautier. The best Ger- 
man edition is entitled Des Fretherrn von 
Miinchausen wunderbare Reisen und Aben- 
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teuer,with an introduction by Adolf Ellissen 
(1849). A German version of the English 
edition was published’ as Miinchhausen’s 
Liigenabenteuer (1846). Similar stories 
are called in Germany Miinchhausiaden. 
The work occasioned Adolf Schrédter’s 
picture representing Miinchausen relating 
his stories to eager listeners, and to Karl 
Lebrecht Immermann’s novel Miinchhausen 
(1838-9). 
SOME STRANGE ADVENTURES. 

I was not always successful. I had the mis- 
fortune to be overpowered by numbers, to be 
made prisoner of war; and, what is worse, but 
always usual among the Turks, to be sold for a 
slave (the Baron was afterwards in great favor 
with the Grand Seignior, as will appear here- 
after). In that state of humiliation my daily 
task was not very hard and laborious, but rather 
singular and irksome. It was to drive the 
Sultan’s bees every morning to their pasture- 
grounds, to attend them all the day long, and 
against night to drive them back to their hives. 
One evening I missed a bee, and soon observed 
that two bears had fallen upon her to tear her 
to pieces for the honey she carried. I had 
nothing like an offensive weapon in my hands 
but the silver hatchet which is the badge of 
the Sultan’s gardeners and farmers. I threw 
it at the robbers, with an intention to frighten 
them away, and set the poor bee at liberty ; but, 
by an unlucky turn of my arm, it flew upwards, 
and continued rising till it reached the moon. 
How should I recover it ? how fetch it down 
again? I recollected that Turkey beans grew 
very quick, and ran up to an astonishing height. 
I planted one immediately; it grew, and ac- 
tually fastened itself to one of the moon’s horns. 
I had no more to do now but to climb up by it 
into the moon, where I safely arrived, and had 
a troublesome piece of business before I could 
find my silver hatchet in a place where every- 
thing has the brightness of silver: at last, how- 
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ever, I found it in a heap of chaff and chopped 
straw. I was now for returning: but, alas! 
the heat of the sun had dried up my bean ; it 
was totally useless for my descent: so I fell to 
work, and twisted mea rope of that chopped 
straw, as long and as well as I could make it. 
This I fastened to one of the moon’s horns, and 
slid dowu to the end of it. Herel held myself 
fast with the left hand, and with the hatchet 
in my right, I cut the long, now useless, end of 
the upper part, which, when tied to the lower 
end, brought me a good deal lower: this re- 
peated splicing and tying of the rope-did not 
improve its quality, or bring me down to the 
Sultan’s farm. I was four or five miles from 
the earth at least when it broke; I fell to the 
ground with such amazing violence, that I 
found myself stunned, and ina hole nine fathoms 
deep at least, made by the weight of my body 
falling from so greata height: I recovered, 
but knew not how to get out again; however, 
I dug slopes or steps with my finger nails (the 
Baron’s nails were then of forty years’ growth), 
and easily accomplished it. 

Peace was soon after concluded with the 
Turks, and, gaining my liberty, I left St. Peters- 
burg, at the time of that singular revolution, 
when, the Emperor in his cradle, his mother, the 
Duke of Brunswick, her father, Field-Marshal 
Munich, and many others were sent to Siberia. 
The winter was then so uncommonly severe all 
over Europe that ever since the sun seems to be 
frost-bitten. At my return to this place I felt 
on the road greater inconveniences than those 
I had experienced on my setting out. 

I travelled post, and, finding myself in a 
narrow lane, bid the postilion give a signal 
with his horn, that the other travellers might 
not meet us in the narrow passage. He blew 
with all his might; but his endeavors were in 
vain; he could not make the horn sound, which 
was unaccountable, and rather unfortunate, for 
soon after we found ourselves in the presence 
of another coach coming the other way; there 
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was no proceeding; however, I got out of my 
carriage, and being pretty strong, placed it, 
wheels and all, upon my head: I then jumped 
over a hedge about nine feet high (which, con- 
sidering the weight of the coach, was rather 
difficult) intoa field, and came out again by 
another jump into the road beyond the other 
carriage. IJ then went back for the horses, 
and placing one upon my head, and the other 
under my left arm, by the same means brought 
them to my coach, put to, and proceeded to an 
inn atthe end of our stage. I should have 
told you that the horse under my arm was very 
spirited and not above four years old; in making 
my second spring over the hedge, he expressed 
great dislike to that violent kind of motion by 
kicking and snorting; however, I confined his 
hind legs by putting them into my coat pocket. 
After we arrived at the inn, my postilion and I 
refreshed ourselves: he hung his hat on a peg 
near the kitchen fire; I sat on the other side, 
Suddenly we heard a tereng/ tereng! teng/ 
teng! We looked round, and now found the 
reason why the postilion had not been able to 
sound his horn; his tunes were frozen up in 
the horn, and came out now by thawing, plain 
enough, and much to the credit of the driver; 
so that the honest fellow entertained us for 
some time with a variety of tunes, without 
putting his mouth to the horn—The King of 
Prussia s March— Over the Hill and over the 
Dale—with many other favorite tunes. At 
length the thawing entertainment concluded, as 
I shall this short accounts of my Russian travels. 
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MUNDT, Ciara MULLER, a German 
novelist, who wrote under the pseudonym, 
Louise Mihlbach, was born in 1814; died 
in 1878. She was the daughter of the 
Oberbiirghermaster of New Brandenburg, 
who gave her a good education. While in 
Italy, in 1836, she met Theodor Mundt, a 
young author, to whom she was married 
in 1888. They lived in Berlin until he 
was appointed professor in the university of 
Breslau. Mundt died in Berlin, in1861, 
and from that time until her death his wife 
resided there. Her house was the resort 
of many distinguished persons, and her 
salons became famous. Her numerous 
books were of three classes: romantic 
stories, holding moral or social themes ; 
stories of every-day life ; and _ historical 
novels. They became very popular, and 
were translated into several languages. 
Among them are :—First and Last Love 
(1838), Voyage Birds (1840), Fortune 
and Money (1842), Gisela (1848), Eva 
(1844), Sketches of Travel (1846), Court 
Histories (1847), Aphra Behn (1849), 
Berlin and Sans Souci, The Nursling of 
Society (1850), Frederick the Great and 
his Court (1853), Joseph LI. and his Court 
(1858), Queen Hortense, Andreas Hofer, 
Old Fritz and the New Era, The Empress 
Josephine, Napoleon and Bliicher (1858-9), 
Two Paths, Archduke Johann and his Times 
(1860-2), Letters from Switzerland, Louisa 
of Prussia and her Times, Henry VIII. 
and Catherine Parr (1864), Germany in 
Storm and Stress (1867), From Solferino 
to Koniggrétz (1869-70), Letters from 
Ligypt (1871), and From Kéniggréte to 
Chiselhurst (1878). 


! 
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AN INNOCENT OFFENDER. 

The Emperor was popular everywhere except 
at court. His candor was unacceptable, and his 
occasional sareasms had stung the pride of the 
royal family. The King never pardoned him 
the unpalatable advice he had bestowed relative 
to the hospitals, the Invalides, and the military 
schools. The Queen, too, was irritated to see 
that, whereas her brother might have expressed 
his disapprobation of her acts in private, he 
never failed to do so in presence of the court. 
The consequence was, that like the King and 
the rest of the royal family, Marie Antoinette 
was relieved when this long-wished-for visit of 
the emperor was over. This did not prevent 
her from clinging to his neck, and shedding 
abundant tears as she felt his warm and loving 
embrace. The Emperor drew her close to his 
heart, whispering meanwhile, “remember that 
we must see each other in private. Send some 
one to me to conduct me to the room in the 
palace which you call your asylum.” 

“ How!” said the Queen with surprise, “ you 
have heard of my asylum ? Who told you of 
neve 

“ Hush Antoinette, you will awaken the 
King’s suspicions, for all eyes are upon us! 
Will you admit me? ” 

“ Yes, I will send Louis to conduct you this 
afternoon,” and, withdrawing herself from her 
brother’s arms the Queen and the royal family 
took leave of Count Frankenstein. 

His carriages and his suite had all left Paris, 
and Joseph, too, was supposed to have gone long 
before the hour when he was conducted to the 
Queen’s “asylum” by her faithful servant 
Louis. This “asylum” was in an obscure 
corner of the Tuilleries, and to reach it the 
Emperor was introduced into the palace by a 
side-door. He was led through dark passages 
and up narrow staircases until they reached 
a small door which Louis opened with a key 
which he took from his pocket. He clapped 
his hands three times, and, the signal being 
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answered, he made a profound inclination te 
the Emperor. 

“ Your Majesty can enter. The Queen is 
there.” 

Joseph found himself in a small simple 
apartment, of which the furniture was of white 
wood covered with chintz. On the wall was a 
hanging etagére with books; opposite, an open 
harpsichord, and in the recess of the window a 
table covered with papers. The Emperor hastily 
surveyed this room, and no one coming forward 
he passed into another. Here he found his 
sister, no longer the magnificent Queen whose 
rich toilettes were as proverbial as her beauty, 
but a lovely, unpretending woman, without 
rouge, without jewels, clad in a dress of India 
muslin, which was confined at the waist by a 
simple sash of pale lilac ribbon. Marie Antoi- 
nette came forward, with both hands out- 
stretched. “Iam dressed as is my custom,” said 
she, “ when the few friends I possess come to 
visit me here—here in my asylum, where some- 
times I am able to forget that Iam Queen of 
France.” 

“ You have no right ever to forget it, 
Antoinette, and it was expressly to remind you 
of this that I asked for a private interview 
with my sister.” 

“ You wished to see this asylum of which 
you have heard, did you not ?” said the Queen 
with a shade of bitterness. “I have been 
calumniated to you as I have been to the King 
and to the French people. Oh! I know how 
my enemies are trying to make my subjects 
hate me! I know that about these very rooms, 
lewd songs are sung on the Pont-neuf which 
make the Count de Provence hold his sides 
with laughter! ” 

“ Yes, Antoinette, I have heard these things, 
and I come hither expressly to visit this 
‘asylum,’ ” 

“ Well, Joseph, it is before you. The room 
through which you passed and this one form 
my suite. The door yonder, leads to the apart- 
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ments of the Princess de Lamballe, and I have 
never opened it to enter my retreat except in 
her company.” 

“ You had never the right to enter it at all 
A retreat of this kind is improper for you, and 
woe to you, Antoinette, if ever another man be- 
side myself should cross its threshoid! It 
would give a coloring of truth to the evil reports 
of your powerful enemies.” 

‘Gracious God of heaven!” cried the Queen 
pale with horror, “what do they say of me ? ” 

“Tt would avail you nothing to repeat their 
‘ealumnies, poor child. I have come hither to 
warn you that some dark cloud hangs over the 
destiny of France. You must seek means to 
disperse it, or it will burst and destroy both 
you and your husband.” 

“JT have already felt a presentiment of evil, 
dear brother, and for that very reason I come 
to these little simple rooms, that I may for a 
few hours forget the destiny that awaits me, the 
court which hates and vilifies me—and, in short, 
my supremest sorrow, the indifference of my 
husband.” 

“ Dear sister, you are wrong. You should 
never have sought to forget these things. You 
have too lightly broken down the barriers, which 
etiquette, hundreds of years ago, had built 
around the Queens of France.” 

“This from you, Joseph, you who despise 
all etiquette ?” 

“ Nay, Antoinette, I ama man, and that 
justifies me in many an indiscretion. I have 
aright to attend an opera-ball unmasked, but 
you have not.” 

“‘T had the King’s permission, and was at- 
tended by my ladies of honor, and the princes 
of the royal family.” 

“ An Emperor may ride in a hackney-coach, 
if the whim strike him, but not a queen, 
Antoinette.” 

“That was an accident, Joseph. I was re- 
turning from a ball with the Duchess de 
Duras, when our carriage broke and Louis was 
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obliged to seek a hackney-coach, or we would 
have returned to the palace on foot.” 

“Let it pass then. An Emperor or a King, 
were he very young, might indulge himself in 
a game of blind-man’s-buff without impropriety, 
but when a Queen ventures to do as much, she 
loses her dignity. Nevertheless, you have been 
known to romp with the other ladies of the 
court, when your husband had gone to his 
room and was sound asleep.” 

“ But whoever went to bed as early as the 
King?” said Marie Antoinette, deprecatingly. 

“ Does he go to bed too early, Antoinette ? 
Then it is strange that on one evening when 
you were waiting for him to retire so that 
you and your ladies might visit the Duchess 
de Duras, you should have advanced the clock 
by half an hour, and sent your husband to bed 
at half-past ten, when of course he found no 
one in the apartments to wait upon him. All 
Paris has laughed at this mischievous prank of 
the Queen. Can you deny this, my thoughtless 
sister ?” 

“ T never tell an untruth, Joseph, but I can 
confess that Iam astonished to see with what 
police-like dexterity you have ferreted out every 
little occurrence of my private life.” 

“ A Queen has no private life. She is 
doomed to live in public, and woe to her if she 
cannot account to the world for every hour of 
her existence! If she undertake to have 
secrets, her very lackeys may misrepresent her 
innocence and make it crime.” 

“Good heavens, Joseph,” cried the Queen, 
“you talk as if I were a criminal, before my 
accusers.” — 

“ You are a criminal my poor young, 
sister. Public opinion has accused you and 
accusation there is synonymous with guilt. 
But I—who give you so much pain, come as 
your friend and brother, speaking hard truths 
to you, dearest, by virtue of the tie which binds 
us to our mother. In the name of that incom- 
parable mother, I implore you to be discreet, 
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and to give no cause to your enemies for mis- 
construction of your youthful follies! Take 
up the load of your royalty with fortitude, and 
when it weighs heavily upon your poor young 
heart, remember that you were not made a 
Queen to pursue your own happiness, but to 
strive for that of your subjects, whose hearts 
are still with you in spite of all that your ene- 
mies have done or said. Give up all egotism, 
Antoinette, —set aside your personal hopes, live 
for the good of the French nation, and one of 
these days you will believe, with me, that we 
may be happy without individual happiness.” 

The Queen shook her head and tears rolled 
down her cheeks. “No, no, dear Joseph, a 
woman cannot be happy when she is unloved. 
My heart is sick with solitude, brother. I love 
my husband, and he does not return my love. 
If I am frivolous, it is because J am unhappy. 
Believe me when I tell you that all would be 
well if the King would but love me.” 

“Then, Antoinette, all shall be well,” said 
a voice behind them, and starting with a cry of 
surprise and shame, the Queen beheld the King, 
“TY have heard all,” said Louis, closing the 
door and advancing towards Joseph. Witha 
bright, affectionate smile, he held out his hand, 
saying as he did so, “ Pardon me, my brother, if 
Jam here without your consent, and let me 
have a share in this sacred and happy hour.” 

“ Brother,” repeated Joseph sternly, “you 
say that you have overheard us. Since you 
have no love for her, you are no brother to me, 
for she, poor child, is the tie that unites us. 
Look at her, sire, look at her sweet, innocent, 
tear-stricken face! What has she done that 
you should thrust her from your heart, and 
doom her to confront alone the sneers and 
hatred of your cruel relatives? She is pure, 
and her heart is withoutastain. I tell you so 
—I, who in unspeakable anxiety have watched 
her through hired spies. Had I found her 
guilty, I would have been the first to condemn 
her—but Antoinette is good, pure, virtuous, 
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and she has but one defect—want of thought. 
It was your duty to guide her, for you received 
her from her mother’s hands, a child—a young, 
harmless, unsuspecting child. What has she 
ever done that you should refuse her your 
love ?” 

“ Ask rather, what have I done that my rel- 
atives should have kept us so far asunder ? ” 
replied Louis, with emotion. “ Ask those who 
have poisoned my ears with calumnies of my 
wife, why they should have sought to deny me 
the only compensation which life can offer to 
my royal station—the inestimable blessing of 
loving and being loved.—But away with gloomy 
retrospection! I will say but one word more 
of the past. Your Majesty has been watched 
and your visit here discovered. I was told 
that you were seeking to identify the Queen 
with her mother’s empire—using your influence 
to make her forget France and plot dishonor 
to her husband’s crown. I resolved to prove 
the truth or falsehood of these accusations my- 
self. I thank heaven that I did so, for from this 
hour I shall honor and regard you as a brother.” 

“T shall reciprocate, sire, if you will promise 
to be kind to my sister.” 

The King looked at Marie Antoinette, who, 
seated on the sofa whence her brother had 
risen, was weeping bitterly. Louis went towards 
her, and taking both her hands in his, he 
pressed them passionately to his lips. “ Antoi- 
nette,” said he tenderly, “you say that I du 
not love you. You have not then read my 
heart—which filled to bursting with love for 
my beautiful wife, dared not ask for response, 
because I had been told that you—you—But, 
no, I will not pain you with repetition of the 
calumny. Enough that I am blessed with your 
love, and may at last be permitted to pour out 
the torrent of mine !—Antoinette, will you be 
my wife ?”—Joseph IL and his Court. ApxE- 
LAIDE DE V, CHAUDRON, 
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MUNGER, THroporE THoRNTON, an 
American clergyman and author, born at 
Bainbridge, N. Y.,in 1830. He graduated 
at Yale in 1851, and at the theological 
seminary in 1855, and was pastor of Con- 
gregational churches in Dorchester, Havy- 
erhill, and Lawrence, Mass., from 1856 
until 1875. In 1875-6 he established a 
Congregational church in San José, Cal., 
and from 1876 until 1885 was pastor of 
that in North Adams, Mass. Since that 
date he has been pastor of the United 
Church, New Haven, Conn. He _ was 
made a Fellow of Yale in 1887, and the 
degree of D.D. was given to him by IIli- 
nois College in 1883. He has contributed 
to the Century Magazine, and is the au- 
thor of On the Threshold (1881), The Free- 
dom of the Faith (1883), Lamps and Paths 
(1885), The Appeal to Life (1887). 


EVOLUTION. 


In accepting evolution it is well to remem- 
ber that we make no greater change than has 
several times been made in all the leading 
departments of human knowledge. In. sociol- 
ogy the despotic idea yielded to the monarchi- 
cal idea, which in turn is now yielding to the 
democratic idea. In philosophy the deductive 
method has yielded to the inductive. In relig- 
ion the priestly idea is yielding to the minis- 
terial. So, in accepting evolution as the gen- 
eral method of creation in place of that which 
has prevailed, we only repeat the history of 
the exchange of the Ptolemaic system for the 
Copernican, and of those new theories of as- 
tronomy and geology which forced us to redate 
the age of the world and of man’s life upon it. 
The wrench to faith and the apparent viola- 
tion of experience are different, but no more 
violent than were those of the past. The 
present incompleteness of evolution has its 
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analogy in the Copernican system, which 
waited long for the additions of Kepler and 
Newton; and geology is still an unfinished 
story. Nor are we justified in withholding 
our assent to evolution because we cannot each 
one for ourselves verify its proofs. The vast 
majority of men could not now verify the Coper- 
nican system; it has not even won recognition 
in human speech. The sun “rises” and “sets,” 
and will so be spoken of while men watch its 
apparent motion. Evolution is an induction 
from many sciences,—chemistry, astronomy, 
mathematics, geology, botany, biology,—and 
it is impossible that any but the special stu- 
dent should critically make the induction. 
But the Copernican system was an induction 
from mathematics, and even from those higher 
forms of it that ordinary men have never 
traced. Its acceptance was, and is still an act 
of faith. Belief in evolution should be easier 
because it is confirmed by several sciences 
working on independent lines. It is not the 
biologist alone who proposes evolution, but the 
astronomer, the chemist, the geologist, the 
botanist, and the sociologist. I cannot ex- 
amine and test their conclusions. I do not, 
however, thus make myself the slave of their 
opinions, for these opinions run off into other 
fields where I may be as good a judge as they. 
I may represent a science as real as theirs, and 
possibly larger and more authoritative. Hence, 
in accepting evolution as a probably true 
history or theory of the method of creation, 
we do not necessarily yield to all the assump- 
tions and inferences that are often associated 
with it. It is not above criticism, like the 
germ-seeds of which science treats, each one of 
which threatens to possess the whole earth, 
and would do so if not checked by other 
growths, so evolution—shall we say through 
affinity with its chief theme ?—threatens to 
take possession of the universe. But its 
myriad thistle-down, blown far and wide by 
every breeze. meets at last the groves of oak 
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and pine that limit and define its spread. All 
about these various sciences stands the greater 
science—philosophy—under which they are 
included, from which they draw their life, and 
to which they must bow. Evolution is to be 
feared not in its bare doctrine of development, 
but in the scope and relations assigned to it. 
If it be regarded as supreme, it gives its own 
law of necessity to all else. But if it is sub- 
ordinate to philosophy, if it is considered as 
under thought-relations, if it is held as finite 
and relative, it carries no danger to morals, or 
religion, or faith. It may possibly modify but 
it cannot overthrow them, simply because they 
stand in a larger order. 

But evolution is not to be accepted in a 
simply negative way,—because it can no longer 
be resisted. We are under no obligation to 
accept any truth until it is serviceable. It is 
possible to conceive of truths that would be of 
no value to men,—such as the constitution of 
other orders of beings; if made known, it 
might be passed by. But evolution, properly 
regarded, is becoming tributary to society, and 
seems destined to clarify its knowledge, to en- 
large and deepen its convictions, to set it upon 
true lines of action, and to minister to the 
Christian faith. 

Among the important services it has begun 
to render is that it is removing a certain em- 
pirical thread that has been interwoven with 
previous theories. The unity of creation has 
never been seriously denied except by extreme 
thinkers of the dualistic school. But the prin- 
ciple of unity has not been recognized until of 
late. The bond or ground of unity was justly 
found in God, but that conception merely as- 
serted that because God is one there is unity 
in all created things. This may be faith, but 
it is not philosophy. May not faith become 
also philosophy ? Unity exists not only because 
one God created all things, but because He 
works by one process, according to one prin- 
ciple, As knowledge broadens and wider gen 
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eralizations are made, we find a certain like 
ness of process in all realms that indicates one 
law or method, namely, that of development 
or evolution. One thing comes from another, 
assumes a higher and a finer form, and presses 
steadily on towards still finer and higher forms. 
We find the same method in matter, in brute 
life, in humanity, in social institutions, in gov- 
ernment, in religions, in the progress of Chris- 
tianity: Let not this thought disturb us. Do 
we not see that otherwise the universe could 
have no unity ? If God worked on one prin- 
ciple in the material realm, on another in the 
vital, on another in the social, governmental 
and moral realm, there would not be a proper 
universe. These realms might indeed be regu- 
lated and kept from conflict, but they would 
break up the universe into parts separated by 
chasms, render knowledge difficult, vain, and 
disjointed, and create a certain antagonism 
opposite to the nature of mind. Man would 
be correlated, not to a universe, but to separate 
systems and orders, and these varied correla- 
tions would have no underlying unity. It 
would be difficult to prove the unity of God as 
against a harmonious polytheism or sovereign 
Jove. We might believe in one God, but we 
could not prove our faith. If matter has one 
principle in its process, and life another, and 
morals another, why not as many gods? It 
has not been easy to keep dualism out of phil- 
osophy. But with one principle or method in 
all realms, we have a key that turns all wards 
of the universe, opens all its doors in the past, 
and will open all in time tocome. Knowledge 
becomes possible and harmonious; a path 
opens everywhere; the emphasis of the whole 
universe is laid on the unity of God—Zhe 
Appeal to Life. 


SIR RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON.— 


MURCHISON, Str Roperick Impey, a 
British geologist, born in Ross-shire, Scot- 
land, in 1792 ; died at London in 1871. He 
obtained a commission in the army in 1807, 
served during a partof the Peninsular war, 
and retired in 1815, with the rank of 
captain of dragoons. By the advice of 
Humphrey Davy he devoted himself to the 
study of geology, and in 1825 read his 
first paper before the Geological Society. 
Shortly afterwards he began a systematic 
examination of the lower fossiliferous rocks 
of England and Wales. He applied the 
name “Silurian” to a series of rocks in- 
termediate between the Cambrian and 
Devonian formations. His most impor- 
tant work, The Silurian System, appeared 
in 1839, a revised edition of which 
was published in 1854, under the title 
Siluria. Between 1840 and 1844, at the 
invitation of the Emperor Nicholas, he 
made geological explorations over a con- 
siderable portion of the Russian empire, 
the results of which were embodied in his 
Geology of Russia in Europe and the Ural 
Mountains (1845). In 1846 he was chosen 
President of the British Association, and 
in 1855 Director of the British Geological 
Survey. He was knighted in 1846, and 
created a baronet in 1866. He seems to 
have been the first to perceive the real 
configuration of the African continent. 


THE LOWER SILURIAN ROCKS, 


The geologist appeals to the book of nature, 
where its leaves have undergone ng great 
alteration. He sees before him an enormous 
pile or series of early subaqueous sediment, 
originally composed of mud, sand, or pebbles, 
the successive bottoms of which have been 
derived from pre-existing rocks; and in these 
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lower beds, even where they are little altered, 
he can detect no remains of former creatures. 
But lying upon them, and therefore evolved 
after, other states succeed in which some few 
relics of a primeval ocean are discernible; and 
these again are everywhere succeeded by newer 
deposits in which many fossils occur. In this 
way evidences have been fairly obtained to 
show that the sediments which underlie the 
strata containing the lowest fossil remains con- 
stitute in all countries which have been exam- 
ined, the natural base or bottom-rock of the 
deposits named Silurian.— Siluria. 


When, in 1854, the great accessions of 
gold from California and Australia were 
pouring in, Murchison predicted that “the 
present large flows of gold into Europe 
will begin to diminish within a compara- 
tively short period;” and he gave his 
reasons for believing that the then exist- 
ing relation between the values of gold 
and silver would never be changed. He 
says :— 


THE RELATIVE PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND 
SILVER. 


The fear that gold may be greatly depreciated 
in value relatively to silver is unwarranted by 
the date registered in the crust of the earth. 
Gold is, after all, in its native distribution, by 
far the most restricted of the precious metals. 
Silver and argentiferous lead, on the contrary, 
expand so largely downwards into the bowels 
of the rocks as to lead us to believe that they 
must yield enormous profits to the skilful 
miner for ages to come; and the more so in 
proportion as better machinery and new in- 
ventions shall lessen the difficulties of subter- 
ranean mining. It may indeed be well doubted 
whether the quantities of gold and silver pro- 
curable from regions unknown to our progeni- 
tors will prove more than sufficient to meet 
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the exigencies of an enormously increased popu- 
lation and our augmenting commerce and 
luxury. But this is not a theme for the 
geologist; and 1 would simply say that Provi- 
dence seems to have originally adjusted the 
relative values of these two precious metals, 
and that their relations, having remained the 
same for ages, will long survive all theories. 
Modern science, instead of contradicting, only 
confirms the truth of the aphorism of the pat- 
riarch Job, which thus shadowed forth the 
downward persistence of the one, and the 
superficial distribution of the other: “Surely 
there is a vein for silver. The earth hath dust 


of gold.” 


Of the character of Murchison’s work 
his biographer, Professor Geikie, says: 


“Tf it be true, as Bacon asserted, that 
‘writing maketh an exact man,’ it is no less 
true that mapping makes an exact geologist. 
.. .» Murchison wisely resolved not to trust 
merely to eye and memory, but to record what 
he saw as accurately as he could upon maps. 
And there can be no doubt that by so doing he 
gave his work a precision and harmony which 
if, could never have otherwise possessed, and 
that, even though still falling into some errors, 
he was enabled to get a firmer hold of the 
structure of the country which he had resolved 
to master than he could have obtained in any 
other way. For, to make his maps complete, 
he was driven to look into all manner of out-of- 
the-way nooks and corners, with which, but for 
that necessity, he might have been little likely 
to make acquaintance. 
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MURE, Wrttram, a Scottish author, 
born in Ayrshire in 1799; died at London 
in 1860. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh ; afterwards studied 
in Germany, and made a visit to Greece. 
His earlier works are: Remarks on the 
Chronology of the Egyptian Dynasties 
(1829), Dissertation on the Calendar of 
the Zodiac of the Ancient Egyptians (1832), 
Journal of a Tour in Greece (1888). He 
was Lord Rector of the University of 
Glasgow in 1847-8, and represented Ren- 
frewshire in Parliament from 1846 to 
1855. His most important work, A Crit- 
tical History of the Language and Literature 
of Ancient Greece (1850-57) was left 
unfinished at his death, having been 
brought down to the time of Xenophon. 


THE ORIGIN OF WRITING IN GREECE. 


That the Hellenes were indebted for their 
first knowledge of the art of writing to the 
Phenicians is a tradition of the historical 
value of which we have historical proof, 
altogether distinct from its own antiquity or 
universality, in the characters of the Greek 
alphabet. In regard to the period at which a 
knowledge of these characters was first com- 
municated to the Greeks, we are left—as on 
other points of earliest Hellenic culture—alto- 
gether dependent on mythical sources. There 
are, however, few national legends which, on the 
twofold grounds of internal probability and 
the inveterate conviction of the enlightened 
native public in its favor, can advance stronger 
claims to the character of historical fact than 
that which ascribes the introduction of the 
alphabet to the Oriental colonies, figured, in 
the name and person of the hero Cadmus, as 
having settled in Greece—chiefly in Boeotia— 
at an early mythical period. 

This legend is at least broadly distinguished 
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by the above-mentioned more solid character. 
istics from various other traditions of mere local 
or poetical origins, invented in honor of certain 
heroes or tribes, andaccording to which there 
is scarcely a Greek patriarchal chief celebrated 
for ingenuity in the elementary sciences, to 
whom the discovery of this essentially Phoeni- 
cian art has not been attributed. Such are 
Prometheus, Orpheus, Muszeus, Linus, Chiron, 
Palamedes. There is one point, however, on 
which all these traditions, to whatever extent 
they may differ on other points, are unanimous, 
They all agree in tracing the first origin of 
writing in Greece to remote mythical eras. 


THE UNITY OF THE HOMERIC POEMS. 


It is probable that, like most other great 
painters of nature, Homer was indebted to 
previous tradition for the original sketches of 
his principal heroes. These sketches, however, 
could have been little more than outlines which, 
as worked up into the finished portraits of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, must rank as his own 
genuine productions. 

In every branch of imitative art this faculty 
of representing to the life the moral phenomena 
of our nature in their varied phases of virtue, 
vice weakness, or eccentricity, is the highest 
and rarest attribute of genius; and rarest of all 
as exercised by Homer through the medium of 
dramatic action, where the characters are never 
formally described, but made to develop them- 
selves by their own language and conduct. It 
is this, among his many great qualities, which 
chiefly raises Homer above all other poets of 
his own class ; nor, with the single exception, 
perhaps, of the great English dramatist, has 
any poet ever produced so numerous and 
spirited a variety of original characters of dif: 
ferent ages, ranks, and sexes, Still more 
peculiar to himself than their variety is the 
unity of thought, feeling and expression—often 
of minute phraseology—with which they are 
individually sustaived, and yet without an 
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appearance of effort on the part of their author. 
Each describes himself spontaneously when 
brought upon the scene, just as the automata 
of Vulcan, in the Odyssey, though indebted to 
the divine artist for the mechanism on which 
they move, appear to perform their functions 
by their own unaided powers. That any two 
or more poets should simultaneously have con- 
ceived such a character as Achilles is next to 
impossible. 

Still less credible is it that the different parts 
of the Lliad, where the hero successively ap- 
pears as the same sublime, ideal being, under 
the influence of the same combination of virtues, 
failings, and passions—thinking, speaking, 
acting, and suffering according to the same 
single type of heroic grandeur—can be the pro- 
duction of more than a single mind. Such evi- 
dence is perhaps even stronger in the case of 
the less prominent actors, in so far as it is less 
possible that different artists should simulta- 
neously agree in their portraits of mere subor- 
dinate incidental personages than of heroes whose 
renown may have rendered their characters 
a species of public property. Two poets of the 
Elizabethan age might, without any conceit, 
have harmonized to a great extent, in their por- 
trait of Henry V.; but that the correspondence 
should have extended to the imaginary com- 
panions of his youth—the Falstaffs, Bardolphs, 
Quickleys—were incredible. But the nicest 
shades of peculiarity in the inferior actors of the 
Iliad and Odyssey are conceived and main- 
tained in the same spirit of distinction as in 
Achilles or Hector. 
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MURFREE, Mary Noaiuues (‘“ Char: 
les Egbert Craddock,” pseud.), an Ameri- 
can novelist, born at Grantlands, near 
Murfreesborough, Tenn., about 1850. She 
is the great-granddaughter of Col. Hardy 
Murfree of North Carolina, who served in 
the Revolutionary war, and whose name 
was given to the town, Murfreesborough, 
that grew near the tract of land on which 
he settled, when he emigrated to Tennessee 
in 1807. In early youth Miss Murfree be- 
came lame, owing to paralysis, and, unable 
to enter into the pleasures of active life, 
devoted herself to study. The civil war 
brought misfortune to her family, which 
removed to St. Louis, Mo., and about this 
time she began to write stories of life in 
the Tennessee mountains. These were 
published in the Atlantic Monthly, under the 
pen name of “Charles Egbert Craddock.” 
Her stories, which are strong and full of 
local color, have been published in book- 
form, and include: Jn the Tennessee Moun- 
tains (1884), Where the Battle was Fought 
(1885), Down the Ravine (1885), The 
Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains 
(1885), In the Clouds (1886), The Story 
of Keedon Bluffs (1887), The Despot of 
Broomsedge Cove (1888), In the Stranger 
People’s Country (1891), His Vanished 
Star (1894), Phantoms of the Foot-Bridge 
(1895). 

Her sister, FANNY MuRFREE, is the 
author of a novel, Felicia (1891). 

AN INTERRUPTED CONFESSION. 

The congregation composed itself to listen to 
the sermon. There was an expectant pause. 
Kelsey remembered ever after the tumult of 
emotion with which he stepped forward to the 
table and opened the book. He turned to the 
New Testament for his text,—turned the leaves 
with a familiar hand, Some ennobling phase 
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of that wonderful story which would touch the 
tender, true affinity of human nature for the 
higher things,—from this he would preach to- 
day. And yet, at the same moment, with a 
contrariety of feeling from which he shrank 
aghast, there was skulking into his mind all 
that grewsome company of doubts. In double 
file they came: fate and free agency, free will 
and fore-ordination, infinite mercy and infinite 
justice, God’s loving kindness and man’s in- 
tolerable misery, redemption, and damnation. 
He had evolved them all from his own uncon- 
scious logical faculty, and they pursued him as 
if he had, in some spiritual necromancy, conjured 
up a devil—nay, a legion of devils. Perhaps if he 
had known how they had assaulted the hearts of 
men in times gone past; how they have been 
combated and baffled, and yet have risen and 
pursued again; how, in the scrutiny of science 
and research men have passed before their awful 
presence, analyzed them, philosophized about 
them, and found them interesting; how others, in 
the levity of the world, having heard of them, 
grudged the time to think upon them,—if he 
had known all this, he might have felt some 
courage in numbers. 

As it was, there was no fight left in him. 
He closed the book with a sudden impulse. 
“ My frien’s,” he said, “I stan’ not hyar ter 
preach ter day, but fur confession.” 

There was a galvanic start among the con- 
gregation, then intense silence. 

“ T hev los’ my faith!” he cried out, with a 
poignant despair. ‘ God ez ’gin it—ef thear is 
a God—he’s tuk it away. You-uns kin go 
on. You-uns kin b’lieve. Yer paster b’lieves, 
an’ he ’ll lead ye ter grace, —leastwise ter a 
better life. But fur me thar’s the nethermost 
depths of hell, ef ”—how his faith and his un- 
faith now tried him!—“ef thar be enny hell. 
Leastwise—Stop, brother,” he held up his hand 
in deprecation, for Parson Tobin had risen at 
last, and with a white, scared face. Nothing like 
_ this had ever been heard in all the length and 
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breadth of the Great Smoky Mountains,—“ bear 
with mea little; ye’llseemehyarnomore. Fur 
me thar is shame, ah! an’ trial, ah! an’ doubt, 
ah! an’ despair, ah! The good things o’ life 
hev not fallen ter me. The good things o’ 
heaven air denied. My name is ter bea by- 
word an’ a reproach ’mongst ye. Ye ’ll grieve 
ez yehev ever hearn the Word from me, ah! 
Ye 711 be held in derision! An’ I hev hed 
trials,;—none like them ez air comin’, comin’ 
down the wind. I hev been a man marked fur 
sorrow, an’ now fur shame.” He stood erect; 
he looked bold, youthful. The weight of his 
secret, lifted now, had been heavier than he 
knew. In his eyes shone that strange light 
which was frenzy, or prophecy, or inspiration ; 
in his voice rang a vibration they had never 
before heard. I will go forth from ’mongst ye, 
—I that am not of ye. Another shall gird me 
an’ carry me where I would not. Hell an’ the 
devil hey prevailed agin me. Pray fur me, 
brethren, ez I cannot pray fur myself. Pray 
that God may yet speak ter me-—speak from out 
o’ the whurlwind.” 

There was a sound upon the air. Was it the 
raising of the wind? A thrill ran through the 
congregation. The wild emotion, evoked and 
suspended in this abrupt pause, showed in pallid 
excitement on every face. Several of the men 
rose aimlessly, then turned and sat down again. 
Brought from the calm monotony of theirinner 
life into this supreme crisis of his, they were 
struck aghast by the hardly comprehended situ- 
ations of his spiritual drama enacted before them, 
And what was that sound on the air! In the 
plenitude of their ignorant faith, were they 
listening for the invoked voice of God ? 

Kelsey, too, was listening in anguished sus- 
pense. It was not the voice of God, that man 
was wont to hear when the earth was young; not 
the raising of the wind. The place of the golden 
sunshine was supreme. Even a tiny cloudlet, 
anchored in the limited sky, would not sail to- 


day. 
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On and on it came. It was the galloping of 
horse,—the beat of hoofs, individualized pres- 
ently to the ear,—with that thunderous, swift, 
impetuous, advance that so domineers over the 
imagination, quickens the pulse, shakes the 
courage. : 

It might seem that all the ingenuity of 
malignity could not have compassed so complete 
a revenge. The fulfilment of his prophecy en- 
tered at the door. All its spiritual significance 
was annihilated: it was merged into a prosaic 
material degradation when the sheriff of the 
county strode, with jingling spurs, up the aisle, 
and laid his hand upon the preacher’s shoulder. 
He wore his impassive official aspect. But his 
deputy, following hard at his heels, had a grin 
of facetious triumph upon his thin lips. He 
had been caught by the nape of the neck, and 
in a helpless rodent-like attitude had been 
slung out of the door by the stalwart man of 
God, when he and Amos James had ventured 
to go to the meeting-house in liquor; and 
neither he nor the congregation had forgotten 
the sensation. It was improbable that such 
high-handed proceedings could be instituted to- 
day, but the sheriff had taken the precaution to 
summon the aid of five or six burly fellows, all 
armed to the teeth. They, too, came tramping 
heavily up the aisle. Several wore the reflec- 
tion of the deputy’s grin; they were the “ bold, 
bad men,” the prophet’s early associates before 
“he got religion, an’ sot hisself ter consortin’ 
with the saints.” The others were sheepish 
and doubtful, serving on the posse with a pro- 
test under the constraining penalties of the law. 
The congregation was still, with a stunned as. 
tonishment, the preacher stood as one petrified, 
his eyes fixed upon the sheriff’s face. The 
officer, with a slow, magisterial gesture, took a 
paper from his breast-pocket, and laid it upon 
the Bible. 

“Ye kin read, Pa’son,” he said, “ye can 
read the warrant fur yer arrest,” 


The deputy laughed a trifle insolently, He 
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turned, swinging his hat,—he had done the 
sacred edifice the reverence of removing it,— 
and surveyed the wide-eyed, wide-mouthed 
people, leaning forward, standing up, huddled 
together, as if he had some speculation as 
to the effect upon them of these unprecedented 
proceedings. Kelsey could read nothing. His 
strong head was in a whirl; he caught at the 
table, or he might have fallen, The amazement 
of it, the shame of it! 

“ Who does this ?” he exclaimed, in sudden 
realization of the situation. Already self-con- 
victed of the blasphemy of infidelity, he stood 
in his pulpit in the infinitely ignoble guise of 
a culprit before the law. 

Those fine immaterial issues of faith and 
untaith, where were they ? The torturing fear 
of futurity, and of a personal devil and a 
material hell, how impotent! His honest 
name—never a man had borne it that had 
suffered this shame ; the precious dignity of 
freedom was riven from him; the calm securities 
of his self-respect were shaken forever. He 
could never forget the degradation of the sheriff’s 
touch, from which he shrank with so abrupt a 
gesture that the officer grasped his pistol, and 
every nerve was on the alert. Kelsey was 
animated at this moment by a pulse as essen- 
tially mundane as if he had seen no visions and 
dreamed no dreams. He had not known how 
he held himself,—how he cherished those 
values, so familiar that he had forgotten to be 
thankful till their possession was a retrospection. 

He sought to regain his self-control. He 
caught up the paper; it quivered in his trem- 
bling hands; he strove to read it. “ Rescue! 
{ never rescued Rick Tyler!” 

The words broke the long constraint. They 
were an elucidation, a flash of light. The con- 
gregation looked at him with changed eyes, and 
then looked at each other. Why did he deny ? 
Were not the words of his prophecy still on the 
air ? Had he not confessed himself an evil- 
doer, forsaken of God, and bereft of grace ? 
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His prophecy was matched by the details of his 
experience. Had he done no wrong he could 
have foreseen no vengeance. 

“Rick Tyler ain’t wuth it,” said one old man 
to another, as he spat on the floor. 

The widow of Joel Byers, the murdered man, 
fell into hysterical screaming at Rick Tyler’s 
name, and was presently borne out by her 
friends and lifted into one of the wagons. 

“Tt air jes’ ez well that the sher’ff takes Pa’son 
Kelsey, arter that thar confession o’ his’n,” 
said one of the dark-browed men, helping to 
yoke the oxen. “ We couldn’t hev kep’ him in 
the church arter sech words ez his’n, an’ church 
discipline ain’t a goin’ ter cast out nosech devil 
ez he air possessed by.” 

Brother Jake Tobin, too, appreciated that 
the arrest of the preacher in his pulpit was a 
solution of a difficult question. It was mani- 
festly easier for the majority of the state of 
Tennessee to deal with him than for the little 
church on the Big Smoky. 

“ Yer sins hev surely fund ye out, Brother 
Kelsey,” he began, with the air of having 
washed his hands of all responsibility. “ God 
would never hev fursook ye ef ye hedn’t fur- 
sook- the good cause fust. Ye air ter be cast 
down—ye who hey stood high.” 

There was a momentary silence. 

“Will ye come ?” said the sheriff, smiling; 
fixedly, “ or had ye ruther be fetched ?” 

The deputy had a pair of handcuffs dangling 
officiously. They rattled in rude contrast with 
the accustomed sounds of the place. 

Kelsey hesitated. Then, after a fierce in- 
ternal struggle, he submitted meekly, and was 
led out from among them.—The Prophet of 
the Great Smoky Mountains. 
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MURRAY, Davin Curist1s, an English 
author, born at West Bromwick, Stafford- 
shire, in 1847. He was educated at a 
private school in his native town, and 
became a reporter for the Birmingham 
Morning News. Removing to London in 
18738, he served on the staff of the Daily 
News, and afterwards of the World. Dur- 
ing the Russo-Turkish war he was 
special correspondent for the Scotsman 
and the Zimes. On his return to London, 
he abandoned journalism and began to 
write his novels, which have a wide circu- 
lation. These include: Life’s Atonement 
(1879), Joseph's Coat (1880), Val Strange 
and Coals of Fire (1881), Hearts and By 
the Gate of the Sea (1881), The Way of 
the World (1888), Rainbow Gold, A But 
of Human Nature, The Weaker Vessel, 
Cynic Fortune, Model Father, First Person 
Singular, Schwarte (1889), John Vale’s 
Guardian (1890), and in collaboration 
with H. Herman, Wild Darrie, One 
Traveller Returns, A Dangerous Catspaw, 
(1889), and Paul Jones’s Alias, The Bish- 
op’s Bible (1890), Bob Martin’s Little Girl 
(1892), A Wasted Crime (1893), The Mak- 
ing of a Novelist (1894), The Martyred 
Fool, The Investigations of John Pym, A 
Rising Star, and Mount Despair (1895). 


AN UNPLEASANT SURPRISE. 


The supper was finished, and Mr. Lester 
intimated that he should be happy to place 
Eugene Hungerford in possession of the deeds, 
bonds, notes, and other securities, which con- 
stituted the three millions. The other party 
adjourned to the drawing-room. 

‘“‘T believe there is only one person not pres- 
ent who has had any contingent interest in 
the property,” said Mr. Lester, who being an 
eminent man, was of course disposed to be 
formal and precise in the discharge of a duty 
i important as that which now devolyed upon 

1m, 
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Dr. Lynch,” added the lawyer. “ His con- 
tingent interest ceases to-day.” __ 

“Tt is quite proper that he should be present, 
being an interested party, and I have taken 
the liberty to invite him to come here at nine 
o'clock,” continued Mr. Lester. “You will 
pardon me for inviting this unwelcome guest, 
Mr. Hungerford, but 1 deemed it best that he 
should be here,” he added, in a low tone to 
Eugene, who stood by his side. 

“T am entirely satisfied.” 

“T donot think he will come,” said Mr. 
Lester. “His contingent interest no longer 
exists, and [ doubt if he will care to see all the 
property slip into your hands.” The eminent 
trustee chuckled a little. He was so well 
satisfied that the doctor would not come, that 
he had not even deemed it worth while to say 
before that he had invited him. 

“Dr. Lynch is not present,” continued the 
eminent trustee, ‘and we will proceed without 
him.”’ 

“ Dr. Lynch,” said Parkinson, throwing open 
the door at this moment. 

“ Ah!” ejaculated Mr. Lester, faintly. 

“T am here at the request of Mr. Lester,” 
said Dr. Lynch, as Eugene stepped forward to 
receive the guest. 

Eugene made no reply ; he was courteous, but 
he said no more than was necessary to greet 
the guest. He gave him 2 seat. 

“By the terms of John Hungerford’s will,” 
Mr. Lester began again, ‘‘a document drawn 
up with great care by my learned legal friend, 
whom you all have the pleasure of meeting on 
this interesting occasion, it was provided that 
the income of the three millions of dollars, the 
entire estate of the testator, should be paid 
over to Eugene Hungerford, his nephew, as 
fast as it accrued. This clause, I believe, has 
been faithfully and legally carried out, and the 
trustees have the receipts for all the moneys 
paid over to Mr. Hungerford.” 

Mr, Lester paused and wiped his forehead 
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with his handkerchief. It was important busi- 
ness, and it must look important. “By the 
terms of John Hungerford’s will, it further 
appears,” he continued, “that if, when testa- 
tor’s nephew, Eugene, had attained the age of 
thirty years, he was the father of a son, who 
had been duly named for his father’s uncle, 
the whole three millions should be paid over to 
the nephew. In order to comply with the 
terms of the will, and entitle Mr. Hungerford 
to absolute possession of the property, these 
questions must be answered. First: Is Eugene 
Hungerford legally married? Second: Has 
hea son? Third: Is this son named John 
Hungerford? During the day, the trustees, 
with the valuable assistance of the distinguished 
legal gentleman, who drew up the original will, 
have considered these three questions, embody- 
ing the conditions on which they were to con- 
stitute Mr. Hungerford the sole owner of the 
property, and they are happy to say that they 
find full, complete, legal evidence which satis- 
fies them that the three conditions have been 
duly and properly met. 

“The trustees find that Mr. Hungerford was 
duly married to the estimable lady known as 
his wife.” Mr. Lester was so intent upon being 
verbose that he quite forgot his early view 
of the marriage. “They were united by Rev. 
John Porter. There is no room to doubt the 
legality of the marriage ; but, unpleasant as it 
is, this matter must be mentioned.” 

Mr. Lester made this apology, because, glane- 
ing at Mary, he saw that her face was quite 
red, and that she was annoyed by the consider- 
ation of the question. 

“There being no doubt on this point—” 

“TI beg your pardon, Mr. Lester,” interrupted 
Dr. Lynch, in a bland and almost supercilious 
tone, “but there ¢s some doubt about it.” 

All eyes were directed towards the doctor, 
Eugene looked stern’ and indignant ; the con- 
duct of the unwelcome guest appeared like a 
premeditated insult to him. Dick Birch’s 
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fingers were involuntarily clutched together ; 
he was in condition to lay violent hands on 
the doctor. Julia placed her finger on his 
arm; and this prevented him from executing 
the purpose in his mind. 

“Dr. Lynch, do I understand you to raise 
an objection to the legality of the marriage ? ” 
asked Mr. Lester, now quite startled out of 
propriety by the unexpected event. 

“Tdo raise an objection,” replied the doctor, 
who was already revelling in the misery he in- 
tended to produce. 

“ What objection ?” 

“The marriage was not legal,” he replied, 
triumphantly, as he glanced at Eugene. 

“The ceremony was performed by the rever- 
end gentleman now present; the marriage is 
duly recorded, and there are plenty of witnesses 
of the fact.” 

‘‘T appeal to your legal adviser, at your side, 
to say whether or not these are sufficient to 
constitute a legal marriage!” said Dr. Lynch, 
apparently bent upon prolonging the joy of 
his triumph, and upon keeping the parties in 
suspense as long as he could. 

“Tf the parties are competent to marry, they 
are sufficient,” said the lawyer. 

“But the parties to this marriage were not 
competent. . . . The lady was not competent 
to marry. She was the wife of another man.” 

“Her husband was dead.” 

“T beg your pardon. He was living.” 

“ Why don’t you prove it ?” demanded Dick 
Birch. 

“T will.” 

Dr. Lynch went out of the room, opened the 
front door, and presently appeared with the 
stranger whom he had met at his office. 

“Here is my proof,” said he, pointing to the 
stranger, 

It was Eliot Buckstone.—Zhe Way of the 
World, 
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MURRAY, Liypiey, a British gram- 


marian, born in Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1745; died near York, 
England, in 1826. His father removed in 
1753 to New York, where he engaged in 
mercantile business. ‘The son was destined 
to a business life, and after receiving a 
good education was placed in his father’s 
counting-room; but after urgent solicita- 
tion his father consented to his entering 
upon the study of law. He was admitted 
to the bar; but the breaking out of the 
war of the Revolution put an end for the 
time to his practice, and he entered upon 
mercantile business, with such success that 
at the close of the war he found himself in 
possession of a considerable fortune. He 
then retired from business. Having gone 
to England for his health, he found life 
there so congenial that he purchased a 
small estate at Howgate, near York, where 
he passed the remaining forty years of his 
life, devoting himself to reading, and writ- 
ing. His first work, published anony- 
mously in 1787, was entitled The Power 
of Religion on the Mind. Almost acciden- 
tally he was led into the writing of works 
relating to the Grammar of the English 
language. His first work on this subject 
appeared in 1795. This proved so success- 
ful that it was from time to time enlarged, 
and his Lnglish Grammar soon superseded 
all others, both in England and America. 
He produced several other works subsid- 
iary to this, among which was an English 
Reader, made up of selections from the best 
of authors. None of his literary work was 
undertaken for pecuniary profit. He was 
childless, and all the money received from 
his books was devoted to benevolent pur- 
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poses. By his will he directed that, after 
the death of his wife, his property should 
be invested in the hands of trustees in New 
York, the income to be expended for phil- 
anthropic uses. He wrote an Avutobzog- 
raphy, bringing his life down to the year 
1809, which was published after his death. 


MOTIVES FOR WRITING. 


In the course of my literary labors I found 
that the mental exercise which accompanied 
them was not a little beneficial to my health. 
The motives which excited me to write, and the 
objects which I hoped to accomplish, were of a 
nature calculated to cheer the mind, and to 
give the animal spirits a salutary impulse. I 
am persuaded that if I had suffered my time 
to pass away with little or no employment, my 
health would have been still more impaired, 
my spirits depressed, and perhaps my life con- 
siderably shortened. I have therefore reason 
to deem it a happiness, and a source of grati- 
tude to Divine Providence, that I was enabled 
under my bodily weakness and confinement, to 
or turn my attention to the subjects which have 
so many years afforded meabundant occupaion. 
It think it is incumbent upon us, whatever may 
be our privations, to cast our eyes around, and 
endeavor to discover whether there are not 
some means yet left us of doing good to our- 
selves and to others; that our lights may in 
some degree shine in every situation, and, if 
possible, be extinguished only with our lives. 
The quantum of good which, under such circum- 
stances we do, ought not to disturb or affect 
us. If we perform what we are able to perform, 
how little soever it may be, it is enough; it 
will be acceptable to Him who knows how to 
estimate exactly all our actions by comparing 
them with our disposition and ability.—Awto- 
biography. 

THE PURPOSE OF HIS “GRAMMARS.” 


I was often solicited to compose and publish 
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a Grammar of the English Language for 
the use of some teachers who were not perfectly 
satisfied with any of the existing Grammars. 
I declined for a considerable time complying 
with this request, from a consciousness of my 
inability to do the subject that careful justice 
which would be expected in a new publication 
of that nature. Being much pressed to under- 
take the work, I at length turned my attention 
seriously to it. I conceived that a Grammar 
containing a careful selection of the most use- 
ful matter, and an adaptation of it to the under- 
standing and the gradual progress of learners, 
with a special regard to the propriety and 
purity of the examples and illustrations, would 
be some improvement on the English Gram- 
mars which had fallen under my notice. 

With this impression I ventured to produce 
the first edition of a work on this subject. It 
appeared in the spring of the year 1795. I 
will not assert that I have accomplished all 
that I proposed. But the approbation and 
the sale which the book obtained have given 
me some reason to believe that I have not 
altogether failed in my endeavors to elucidate 
the subject, and to facilitate the labors of both 
teachers and learners of English Grammar. Ina 
short time after the appearance of the work a 
second edition was called for. This unexpected 
demand induced me to revise and enlarge the 
book. It soon obtained an extensive circula- 
tion; and the repeated editions through which 
it passed in a few years encouraged me at 
length to improve and extend it still further ; 
and in particular to support, by some critical 
discussions, the principles upon which many 
ot ity positions are founded.— Autobiography 
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MURRAY, Witi1am Henry HArR- 
RISON, an American author, born in Guil- 
ford, Conn., in 1840. After graduation at 
Yale in 1862, he was licensed to preach, 
and in 1864-8 was pastor of churches in 
Greenwich and Meriden, Conn. In 1868 
he was called to the pastorate of the Park 
Street Congregational Church, Boston, 
Mass., engaged in lecturing ; and from 1869 
until 1873 delivered Sunday evening talks 
in the Boston Music-Hall, which were 
popular. He resigned his charge in 1874, 
to engage in business and to preach to 
independent congregations. His works are 
Adventures in the Adirondacks (1868), 
Music-Hall Sermons (1870-38), Words 
Fitly Spoken (1873), The Perfect Horse 
(1873), Sermons delivered from Park Street 
Pulpit (1874), Adirondack Tales (6 vols. 
1877), How Deacon Tubman and Parson 
Whitney kept New Year, and other Stories 
(1887), The Story of Mamelons, Daylight 
Land (1888), How John Norton the Trap- 
per Kept His Christmas (1891), Mamelons 
and Ugava, a legend (1891). 


THE CATASTROPHE. 


It was a stormy night. The wind was 
blowing a gale; not a star was visible. The 
wind came from the southeast; raw, and damp 
with a briny dampness. The force of a thou- 
sand leagues of unimpeded violence was in it, 
it was full of lusty strength, of unchecked 
might, rageful and fierce. The centre of the 
storm movement was in the far Atlantic; but, 
as it swept round on its invisible axis in fear- 
ful revolutions, Long Island split the periphery 
of its power like a wedge, and sheared off a 
mighty column, which poured itself into and 
down the Sound, sweeping it from end to end. 
The waves ran high; they rose out of the 
darkness, vast volumes of on-rolling water, 
and rushed against the steamer’s prow as if 
they would keel her over and drive her down- 
ward to destruction. 
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Only a few of her full complement of passen- 
gers were on deck. Some were in the main 
saloon, gathered in knots for comfort. Others 
sat moodily apart, communing with their 
fears ; while not a few were in their state-rooms, 
or down below in their berths, sick and 
thoroughly frightened. The air was full of 
foreboding. The prevalent feeling was that of 
alarm. The plunge of the vessel as she dived 
downward into the hollow of the sea; the 
tremulous shocks that shook her from stem to 
stern; the quivering that convulsed her huge 
frame, and tried her timbers in all their joints 
as the great sea struck her; the groaning of 
the machinery, and now and then the rush of 
waters overhead as some sea swept over her 
bulwarks,—revealed to those that were within 
the saloon, or lay stretched in their berths, 
that the gale was at its height. 

A few of the passengers were on deck ; some 
were sailors, and from habit kept an exposed 
position; others while not seamen, were suffi- 
ciently familiar with voyaging, and of such a 
temperament, that a position on deck and the 
sight of a storm were more congenial to them 
than the protected parlors. Among these 
our friends could be numbered. It was not in 
accordance with the temperament or habits of 
Herbert and the Trapper to stay between decks 
when such a storm was raging, and the lad 
could not remain separate from his companions, 
Indeed, his behavior and remarks revealed the 
fact that he was familiar with the different 
portions of the vessel, and with the proper 
management of such acraft ina storm. He 
evidently had knowledge of the machinery, 
knew the name and use of all the equipments, 
and showed no inconsiderable acquaintance 
with the force and action of wind and waves, 
and even with the reefs and islands of the coast 
along which the course of the vessel was now 
directed. 

“T don’t know what we should do if any- 
thing should happen,” said Herbert; “ the clerk 
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told me there were six hundred passengers 
aboard, and at the tables to-night I thought I 
had never seen so many women and children 
in one boat at a time. I don’t know what 
would become of them, or any of us for that 
matter, in a sea like this if 

“Fire! Fire! F-I-R-E!” 

The effect of such a cry on shipboard at 
night in the midst of such a gale, on a crowded 
steamer, can never be known to those who have 
not heard it; nor communicated to those who 
quietly sit in safety and at ease, reading its 
description on the printed page. In the great 
saloon, when the awful sound swept through it, 
men engaged in conversation stopped—looked 
with startled interrogation into each other’s 
eyes, with faces that on the instant turned 
white as ashes. Women with asudden gesture 
placed their hands above their hearts as if they 
had received a sudden stab. Some continued 
sitting as they had been, as if stiffened to the 
position. Others, with their hands still on 
their hearts, sank back in a dead swoon. 
Children stopped their play and stood staring 
at their elders. The sick in their berths stilled 
their groans and lay straight on their cots as if 
dead, listening with pent breath. 

On deck all was hurry and confusion inci- 
dent to such an emergency. Hose were being 
fitted, pumps got in motion, the crew was 
being told off into companies, and the proper 
officers put over them. The captain was a 
brave man, and skilful; the officers supported 
him nobly, and most of the crew obeyed the 
voices of discipline. The places of those who 
faltered were more than made good by volun- 
teers, amid whom the Trapper and the Lad 
were efficiently prominent. Brave men and 
braver women were among the passengers, 
who exerted themselves to still the tumult. 
The captain himself went into the main saloon 
on his way to the engineer’s room, and ad- 
dressed the passengers in brave and hopeful 
words. He said they were in danger,—that 
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he did not deny ;—but that he had been in 
great danger before, and came out all right; 
the ship was on fire he admitted ; but he stated 
that the pumps were working well, and if they 
could not subdue the flames, he hoped to keep 
them under until he could make harbor. 

The captain passed on and entered the 
engineer’s room ; counselled a moment with the 
chief, and then with three carpenters began to 
explore the forward hold of the vessel, to find 
the location and the extentof the fire. It took 
but a brief search to discover that the whole 
forward part of the ship beneath was a mass of 
flames. The freight was of combustible material, 
and thoroughly ignited. The captain looked 
at the dreadful spectacle for an instant, while 
the lines of his face grew absolutely rigid, and 
said :— 

“ My God! The ship is a furnace!” 

He stood another instant in profound 
thought, during which his quick and fearless 
mind had considered all the contingencies, and 
without speaking to the three men that were with 
him, he started for the deck and pilot-house. He 
summoned the chief engineer and his officers 
around him, and stated what he had discovered, 
—laid the whole subject in a few terse words 
before them and said :— 

“Gentlemen, in twenty minutes the saloons 
will be like an oven, and the windows of the 
pilot-house will be cracking. Have you any- 
thing to suggest ?” 

The first officer, a sailor from boyhood, 
whose head and beard were a heavy gray, said 
promptly :— 

“ Captain, we must beach her.” 

The officers looked their assent. 

“Tt is our only course,” said the captain, 
“ Pilot, said he, turning to the man, “can you 
beach her?” The other deliberated a moment, 
and said :— 

“Captain, I am ready to take any responsi- 
bility that a man in my position should take. 
I am ready to execute any order you give; but 
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T will not take the responsibility of running 
this steamer, with six hundred passengers 
aboard on to a coast that I know nothing of, 
beyond the knowledge I have of the lights, 
the reefs, and the harbors. It would be a 
mere chance if I got her within half a mile of 
the shore. 

Not aman spoke. They felt as if the hor- 
ror of death were shutting down around them. 
They were brave, they were calm. They 
showed no sign of fear. ‘They could meet 
death as men should meet it; but they could 
not tell how to escape it. Suddenly the cap- 
tain’s face lighted, with the light which was 
the expectation of a hope, of a conjecture, of a 
possibility. He darted out of the pilot-house, 
swung himself down among the crew, who 
were busy with the pumps and the hose, and 
with a concentration of voice that penetrated 
the roar of the storm like a knife, shouted :— 

“Ts there a man here who knows this 
coast ?” 

When the captain dropped among them the 
men stopped their work and stood staring at 
him. Only the old Trapper and Herbert, 
each of whom stood above the forward hatch, 
hose in hand, directing the streams that the 
pumps sent through the swelling tubes down- 
ward, kept their position. The captain waited 
a moment, while the light faded from his 
countenance as no response came, and then as 
if in very despair, he shouted :— 

“ I say, is there a man here who knows this 
coast? or G'od’s suke, some of you speak /” 

Again, no reply came, and he was on the 
point of turning away, when the Lad, who had 
been kneeling under the protection of the bul- 
wark trying to stop a rent which the pressure 
had made in the hose that the old Trapper was 
tending, rose out of the shadow and approach- 
ing the captain said :— 

“Yes, sir, I know the coast.” 

“Who are you,” said the captain, incredu- 
lously, “that claim such knowledge? Are 
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you not the youth I saw with the old hunter 
at the table to-night? How should you, born 
in the interior, know about this coast ? ” 

“TI was not born in the woods,” responded 
the Lad. “I was born within ten miles of 
where we are, and I know every rock and reef 
and point, for I have fished on them all; and 
I know every beach, for I used to play on them 
when a hoy.” 

Lightning is scarce quicker than was the 
motion of Herbert, as he darted forward into 
the smoke, which was rolling up in great vol- 
umes from the front part of the boat. 

By this time the forward half of the vessel 
was almost one sheet of flame. A column of 
fire rose out of the forward hatch fifty feet into 
the air, but was mercifully blown onward by 
the flame. From this the Trapper and the Lad 
were at least safe, but the flames were now 
breaking over all restraint. The deck itself 
was being burnt through, and sections were 
falling into the hole. The stanchions and 
timbers of the bulwarks were already in full 
blaze. The outer edges of the upper deck 
were girdled with fire. The roof of the pilot 
house had begun to kindle. The flames were 
already eating their way toward the stern, and 
would soon be in the rear of the two men who 
were standing half hidden in smoke at a point 
which would soon be the very centre of the 
conflagration. But they never flinched. They 
stood in the exact position where they were 
when Henry left them; the Trapper still hold- 

‘ing the trumpet in his hand, and the Lad still 
gazing steadfastly ahead. 

“Tell them to port two points,” said the 
Lad quietly. 

The old man placed the trumpet to his lips, 
and through the brazen tube his voice poured 
steady and strong :— 

“The boy says: ‘Tell ’em to port two 
p’ints’.” 

The vessel swayed suddenly to port; and as 
she leapt away the Lad said :— 
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“Tell them to hold her steady as she is.” 

Again the old man lifted his trumpet, and 
called :-— 

“The boy says, ‘Tell ’em to hold her steady 
as she is.’” 

For a minute not a word was spoken. The 
steamer tore on through the gloom, lighting 
her path with the flames. The roof of the 
pilot-house dropped in, and the smoke and 
cinders hid the two men from the sight of 
those, who with prayers on their lips and with 
agonized faces, were gazing at them from 
behind. 

Suddenly out of the smoke and fire came the 
tones of the trumpet :— 

“The lad says, ‘ Tell ’em I hear the surfon 
the beach.’” 

Suddenly the starboard half of the upper 
deck fell with a crash. Asit fell those behind 
saw the Lad turn to the Trapper—saw him 
totter—saw him steady himself—saw his com- 
panion catch him by the arm—saw the old hero, 
with the sleeve of his coat, that was itself smok- 
ing, wipe the cinders from his lips as he lifted 
the trumpet to his mouth; and out of the black, 
eddying smoke, as it swept over the three and 
hid them from sight, bellowed the words, strong 
as trumpet could send them :— 

“The lad says :—‘ Tell ’em J see the surfon 
the beach! Hold her steady as sheis’ God—” 

The sentence was never completed. The 
flat-bottom of the vessel touched the sand— 
slid along it—and was driven by the momen- 
tum of her movements half her length up the 
beach. Then she rolled over with a great 
lurch; her smoke stacks went down with a 
crash, carrying the upper deck on which they 
stood with them, and the three men sank from 
sight in the smoke and _ fire.—Adirondack 
Lales.—The Man Who Didn’t Know Much. 
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MUSSET, Lours CHARLES ALFRED DE, 
a French poet, born at Paris in 1810; died 
there in 1857. After leaving school he 
hesitated for a while between adopting 
medicine, law, or art as a profession, but 
finally devoted himself to literature, his 
first volume, Les Contes d’ Espagne et 
d@’ Italie (1830), excited attention from its 
lax moral tone as well as from its unmis- 
takable genius. In 1833 appeared Za 
Spectacle dans un Fuuteu and André del 
Sarto. In his Confession @un Enfant du 
Siécle (1836), he gives, under fictitious 
names, an account of his liaison with Ma- 
dame Dudevant (“ George Sand”). Anew 
edition, put forth in 1859, led her to pub- 
lish Hille et Lui, to a rejoinder by Paul de 
Musset, the brother of Alfred, Luz et Elle, 
and to a sur-rejoinder by George Sand, none 
of which are altogether edifying reading. 
In 1842 he was appointed to a position in 
the office of the Ministry of the Interior ; 
he was ousted from it at the revolution of 
1848, but was restored to it after the estab- 
lishment of the Empire in 1852. Much of 
De Musset’s poetry is altogether free from 
any loose taint. He also wrote many clever 
prose tales, and several dramatic composi- 
tions, La Nuit de Mai, La Nuit d’ Aott, 
La Nuit d’ Octobre, and La Nuit de Décem- 
bre, published in 1835, are among his finest 
poems. A complete illustrated edition of 
his Works, with a biographical sketch by 
his brother, in ten volumes, was published 


in 1866. 
VENICE. 


In Venice not a barque 

Is stirring,—all is dark, 

For through the gloomy night 
Breaks ne’er a light. 
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The lion, gaunt and grand, 

Seated upon the strand, 

Scans the wide waters o’er 
Forevermore. 


While many a ship and boat, 

In groups around him float, 

Like herons, lulled to sleep 
Upon the deep. 


Over the misty sea, 

Fluttering lazily, 

Streamers and sails unfurled; 
Clinging and curled. 


Now the moon’s dreamy light 

Is flooding all the night, 

From many a glimmering cloud 
Her airy shroud— 


Just as some novice would 

Draw on her ample hood, 

Yet leaving still, 1 ween, 
Her beauty seen. 


And the still water flows 

Past mighty porticoes, 

And stairs of wealthy knights, 
In lordly flights. 


And the pale statues gleam 

Tn the pure light, and seem 

Like visions of the past 
Come back at last. 


All silent, save the sound 

Of guards upon their round, 

As on the battled wall 
Their footsteps fall. 


More than one damsel strays 

Beneath the pale moon’s rays, 

And waits, with eager ear, 
Her cavalier ; 


More than one girl admiring 

The charms she is attiring; 

More than one mirror shows 
Black dominoes, 
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La Vanina is lying, 
With languid raptures dying, 
Upon her lover's breast 

Half lulled to rest. 


Narcissa, Folly’s daughter! 
Holds Festal on the water, 
Until the opal morning 

Is softly dawning. 


Who then in such a clime 

But has a madcap time ? 

Who but to love can give 
Life, while he live ? 


Let the old Doge-clock strike 

And hammer as it like, 

And count with jealous spite 
The hours of night. 


But we will count instead 

On full lips rosy red, 

So many kisses earned ; 
And then returned ; 


Count all your charms, my dear; 

Count every happy tear, 

That loving hearts must borrow 
From joy and sorrow. 


Transl of HARRY CURWEN, 


, 
TO PEPA. 


Pépa! when the night has come, 
And Mamma has bid good-night, 

By the light half-clad and dumb, 
As thou kneelest out of sight,— 


Laid by cap and sweeping vest 
Ere thou sinkest to repose, 

At the hour when half at rest, 
Folds thy soul as folds a rose,— 


When sweet sleep, the sovereign mild. 
Peace to all the house has brought, 
Pépita! my charming child! 
What, O what, is then thy thought ? 
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Who knows! Haply dreamest thou 
Of some lady doom’d to sigh, 

All that hope a truth deems now, 
All that Truth shall prove a lie. 


Haply of those mountains grand 
That produce—alas! but mice ; 

Castles in Spain; a Prince’s hand; 
Bon-bons, lovers, or cream-ice, 


Haply of soft whispers breathed 
?Mid the mazes of a ball ; 

Robes, or flowers, or hair enwreathed 3 
Me ;—or nothing, Dear, at all. 


THE PIEDELEUS. 


Tue good man Piédeleu was from the pro 
vince of Beauce. There he had spent his life, 
and there he fully intended to die. He was 
the old and honest farmer of the estate of la 
Honville, near Chartres, an estate belonging to 
Madame Doradour. He never in his life had 
seen either a forest or a mountain, having left 
his farm only to visit the neighboring city ; 
and Beauce, as every one knows, is but one 
immense plain. It is true that he had seen a 
river, the Eure, which flowed near his house. 
As for the sea, he believed in it as he did in 
Paradise,—that is to say, he thought one must 
first go and see it. 

Thus did he find in this world but three 
things worthy of admiration: the Cathedral- 
steeple at Chartres, a handsome girl, and a fine 
wheat field. His erudition consisted simply 
in knowing that it is warm in summer, cold in 
winter, and that the market price of grain is 
subject to fluctuation. But when, in the mid- 
day sun, at the hour when the husbandmen take 
their rest, the worthy farmer left his broad 
farmyard to speak a few kind words to his 
crops, it was a great treat to see his massive 
form stand out against the horizon. It seemed 
then that the blades of wheat stood up straighter 
and prouder than before, that the ploughshares 
shone more brilliantly. At his coming, the 
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farm boys, stretched in the shade eating their 
dinner, uncovered their heads respectfully 
whilst biting into the broad slices of bread and 
cheese; the oxen ruminated in a good-humored 
way; the horses pranced under the hand of the 
master patting their rounded flanks. “ Our 
country is the granary of France,” the good 
man often said; then he lowered his head, 
marching, looked at his straight-cut furrows, 
and lost himself in contemplation. Mistress 
Piédeleu, his wife, had given him nine chil- 
dren, of whom eight were boys, and, if each of 
the eight were not six feet high, he lacked 
but little of it. It is true that such was the 
size of the good-man, and the mother was five 
feet five inches: she was the handsomest woman 
thereabouts. 

The eight boys, strong as bullocks, the terror 
and admiration of the village, obeyed their 
father as slaves. They were, so to speak, 
the first and most zealous of his servants, doing 
in turn the work of carters, ploughmen, and 
threshers. It was a fine sight to see those eight 
sturdy fellows, either when, with sleeves tucked 
up, the two-pronged fork in their hands, they 
would build up a haystack, or, when marching 
to Mass on Sunday, arm-in-arm, the father 
heading the procession ; or, finally, when at 
nightfall, the work done, they sat around 
the long kitchen table exchanging remarks 
over their smoking soup and merrily touching 
their big tin cups. 

In the midst of that family of giants had 
come into the world a small creature, full of 
health, but quite petite. It was the ninth child 
of Mistress Piédeleu, Marguerite, whom they 
called Margot. Her head hardly reached the 
elbow of any of her brothers, and when her 
father wanted to kiss her he never failed to 
lift her from the ground and place her on the 
table. Little Margot was hardly sixteen; her 
turned up nose, her well-cut mouth, neatly 
filled and always smiling, the sun-warmed hue 
of her complexion, her chubby arms and her 
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delicately rounded figure, gave her the look of 
cheerfulness itself; in truth she was the joy of 
the family. Seated among her brothers she 
shone and pleased the sight asa blue-bell in 
the midst of a bouquet of wheat-ears. “My 
faith,” the good man would say, “ Idon’t know 
how my wife managed to get me that child; 
she is a real gift of Providence; all the same, 
that little bit of a girl will make me laugh all 
my life.” 

Already Margot managed the household; 
Mother Piddeleu, though still quite hale and 
hearty, had confided those duties to her, so as 
to accustom her early to order and economy. 
Margot arranged and locked up the linen and 
the wine, and had the care of the pots and 
pans, which, however, she did not deign to 
wash; but she laid the covers, poured the 
drink, and sang a song when asked. The 
maid-servants of the house never spoke of her 
but as Mademoiselle Marguerite, for she had 
her little proud ways. Moreover, as people 
say, she was as good asa picture. I do not 
mean that she was not coquettish; she was 
young, pretty, and a daughter of Eve. But 
woe to the boy were he one of the village 
cocks, that would have dared to press her waist 
too hard; it would have fared ill with him: 
the son of a farmer, named Jerry,—a bad case 
they called him,—having kissed her one day at 
iN dance, had been rewarded with a sounding 
slap. 

His Reverence the “ Curé” showed Margot 
a marked esteem. When he had an example 
to quote, he always chose her. He even did 
her the honor to mention her name in the 
Sermon, pointing her out as a model to his 
flock. If the so called progressive enlighten- 
ment of the Nineteenth Century had not sup- 
pressed the rositres—that old and honest cus- 
tom of our ancestors,—Margot would have 
worn the garland of white roses, and that 
alone would have been worth a dozen sermons; 
but our gentlemen of ’89 have suppressed that 
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with the rest. Margot knew how to sew, and 
even to embroider; her father wished her, be- 
sides, to learn how to read and write, and she 
had also been taught spelling, a little grammar, 
and some geography. A Carmelite nun had 
had charge of her education. So Margot had 
become the oracle of the place ; as soon as she 
opened her mouth the peasants would gape. 
She told them that the earth was round, and 
they took her word for it. They gathered 
about her on Sundays, when she danced on the 
green, for she had had a dancing-master, and 
her pas de bourrée threw every one in ecstasies. 
In a word, she managed to be beloved and ad- 
mired at the same time,—a difficult feat 
indeed.—_Margot. 


PALE STAR OF EVEN. 


Pale star of even, on thy distant quest 
Lifting thy radiant brow from twilight’s veil, 
From out thy azure palace in the west, 
What seest thou in the dale ? 
The storm recedes, the winds are lulled to rest, 
The shivering trees weep on the grass 
beneath, 
The evening butterfly, with gilded crest, 
Flits o’er the fragrant heath. 
What seekest thou on Nature’s sleeping breast ? 
Down toward the mountains thou art sinking 
fast, 
Sinking and smiling, sweet and pensive guest; 
Thy tremulous gaze has almost looked its last. 
Sad, silvery tear on evening’s mantle brown, 
Slow gliding downward to the verdant steep, 
The shepherd sees thee, as across the down 
He homeward leads his lingering flock of 
sheep. 
Star, at this silent hour so strangely fair, 
Through boundless night, oh, whither dost 
thou go ? 
To seek beside the shore a reedy lair, 
Or, like a pearl, sink in the gulf below ? 
Oh, if thy glowing tresses thou must wet 
In ocean’s brine, fair star, if thou must die, 
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Ere thou forsake us, stay a moment yet; 
Sweet star of love! ah, do not leave the sky ! 


VERGISS MEIN NICHT. 


Remember! when the morn with sweet affright 
Opens her portals to the king of day ; 
Remember! when the melancholy night 
All silver-veiled, pursues her darkling way ; 
Or when thy pulses wake at pleasure’s tone ; 
When twilight shades to gentle dreams invite, 
List to avoice which from the forest lone 
Murmurs, Remember ! 


Remember! when inexorable fate 

Hath parted finally my lot from thine, 
When absence, grief, and time have laid their 

weight 

With crushing power on this heart of mine, 
Think of my love, think of my last farewell, 

Absence nor time can constancy abate,— 
While my heart beats its every throb shall tell 

Remember ! 


Remember ! when beneath the chilly ground 
My weary heart has found a lasting sleep, 
And when in after time, above the mound, 
The pale blue flower its gentle watch doth 
keep, 
I shall not see thee more, but ever nigh, 
Like sister true, my soul will hover round, 
List to a voice which through the night will 
sigh. 
Remember ! 


FREDERIC WILLIAM HENRY MYERS.— 


MYERS, FrepErRIc WILLIAM Henry, 
an English poet, essayist, and critic, born 
at Keswick in 1848. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he 
was made a Fellow in 1865. He has pub- 
lished St. Paul, a poem (1870), Poems 
(1871), Wordsworth, in the English Men 
of Letters series (1881), The Renewal of 
Youth and other Poems (1882), two 
volumes, Hssays Modern and Essays Olas- 
stcal (1883), Science and a Future Life 
(1893). He is a contributor to the leading 
English Reviews, and to the Proceedings 
of the English Society for Psychical Re- 

search. 


THE CONSOLING POWER OF POETRY. 


It is the especial privilege of poetry that by 
her close intermingling of ethical and artistic 
sentiment she can bring definite consolation to 
some of the deepest sorrows of men. Paint- 
ing can fill our minds with ennobling images, 
but in the hour of our tribulation these are 
apt to look coldly at us, like dead gods. Music 
can exalt us into an unearthly and illimitable 
world, but the treasures which we have grasped 
there melt away when we descend from that 
remote empyrean. Poetry can meet our sor- 
rows face to face, can show us that she also 
knows them, and can transform them into 
“ something rich and strange ” by the sugges- 
tive magic of her song. And since there does 
without doubt exist a kind of transference and 
metastasis of the emotion, since the force of 
any strong feeling can to some extent be led 
off into other channels, the work of Art in the 
moral work like the work of Science in the mate- 
rial world, is to transform the painful into the 
useful, the lower into the higher forms of force ; 
to change scorn and anger into a generous fer- 
vency, and love that is mixed with sorrow into a 
sacred and impersonal flame. And of all sorrows 
the sorrow of bereavement needs this aid the 
most. For to some troubles a man may become 
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indifferent by philosophy, and from some he 
may become through virtue free, but this one 
sorrow grows deeper as the character rises and 
the heart expands; and an object more unique 
and lovable is mourned with a more inconsol- 
able desire. 

And to such mourners those who trust in an 
ultimate reunion may often speak. with an ef- 
fective power. For on whatever evidence or 
revelation men may base this faith for them- 
selves, it does yet unconsciously in great part 
rest for each man upon the faith of those around 
him, upon the desire of great hearts and the 
consenting expectation of the just. 

It is a belief which only in a certain moral 
atmosphere finds strength to grow ; it is chiefly 
when the conviction of spiritual progress 
through sorrow is dominant and clear that men 
are irresistibly led to believe that in this crown- 
ing sorrow also courage must conquer, and 
constancy must be rewarded, and love which 
as yet has known no bar or limit shall find no 
limit in the grave. Be this persuasion well 
founded or not, to those “ who have intelligence 
of love ” human life without such hope would 
be itself a chaos or a hell.—_ Hssays Modern. 


LOVE AND FAITH. 


Lo, if a man magnanimous and tender, 
Lo, if a woman, desperate and true, 
Make the irrevocable sweet surrender, 
Show to each other what the Lord can do,— 
Each, as I know, a helping and a healing, 
Each to the other strangely a surprise, 
Heart to the heart its mystery revealing 
Soul to the soul in melancholy eyes,— 
Where wilt thou find a riving or a rending 
Able to sever them in twain again ? 
God hath begun, and God's shall be the ending, 
Safe in his bosom and aloof from men. 
Her thou mayst separate but shalt not sunder, 
Tho’ thou distress her for a little while ;— 
Rapt in a worship, ravished in a wonder, 
Stayed on the steadfast promise of a smile. 
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Scarcely she knoweth if his arms have found her 
Waves of his breath make tremulous the air— 
Or if the thrill within her and around her 
Be but the distant echo of his prayer. 


Nay, and much more ; for love in his demanding 
Will not be bound in limits of our breath, 
Calls her to follow where she sees him standing 

Fairer and stronger for the plunge of death. 


Waketh a vision and a voice within her 
Sweeter than dreams and clearer than com- 
plaint, 
“Ts it a man thou lovest, and a sinner ? 
No! but a soul, O woman, and a saint!” 


Well,—if to her such prophecy be given, 
Strong to illuminate when sight is dim, 
Then, tho’ my Lord be holy in the heaven 
How should the heavers sunder me from 
Him ? 


She and her love, —how dimly has she seen hint 
Dark in a dream and windy in a wraith ! 

{ and my Lord,—between meand between Him 
Rises the lucent ladder of my faith. 


Ay, and thereon, descending and ascending, 
Suns at my side and starry in the air, 
Angels, His ministers, their tasks are blending, 
Bear me the blessing, render Him the prayer, 
The Renewal of Youth and other Poems. 


SIMMENTHAL. 


Far off the old snows ever-new 

With silver edges cleft the blue 
Aloft, alone, divine ; 

The sunny meadows silent slept, 

Silence the sombre armies kept, 
The vanguard of the pine. 


In that thin air the birds are still, 

No ringdove murmurs on the hill 
Nor mating cushat calls ; 

But gay cicalas singing sprang, 

And waters from the forest sang 
The song of waterfalls. 
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O Fate! a few enchanted hours 

Beneath the firs, among the flowers, 
High on the lawn we lay, 

Then turned again, contented well, 

While bright about us flamed and fell 
The rapture of the day. 


And softly with a guileless awe 
Beyond the purple lake she saw 
The embattled summits glow; 
She saw the glories melt in one, 
The round moon rise, while yet the sun 
Was rosy on the snow. 


Then, like a newly-singing bird 

The child’s soul in her bosom stirred ; 
I know not what she sung :— 

Because the soft wind caught her hair, 

Because the golden moon was fair, 
Because her heart was young. 


I would her sweet soul ever may 
Look thus from those glad eyes and gray, 
Unfearing, undefiled : 
I love her ; when her face I see, 
Her simple presence wakes in me 
The imperishable child. 
The Renewal of Youth and other Poems, 


ON A GRAVE AT GRINDELWALD. 

Here let us leave him ; for his shroud the snow, 
For funeral-lamps he has the planets seven, 

For a great sign the icy stair shall go 
Between the heights to heaven. 

One moment stood he as the angels stand, 
High in the stainless eminence of air; 

The next, he was not, to his fatherland 
Translated unaware. 


The Renewal of Youth and other Poems. 
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NAIRNE, Lapy CAROLINA OLIPHANT, 
a Scottish poet, born in Perthshire, in 1766 ; 
died in 1845. Her family were Jacobites, 
From her great beauty she was called in 
youth ‘the Flower of Strathearn.’ Regret- 
ing the coarseness of many popular songs, 
she undertook to furnish new words for 
the beautiful tunes, and attained eminent 
success ; her authorship was not disclosed 
till near her death. In 1800 she married 
a cousin, who in 1824 became the fifth 
Lord Nairne. She edited the Scottish Min- 
strels, six volumes (1821-4). Lays from 
Strathearn were edited by Finlay Dunn 
about 1846, and her Life and Songs, by 
C. Rogers (1869). 


THE LAIRD O’ COCKPEN. 


The Laird 0’ Cockpen, he’s proud an’ he’s great 
His mind is ta’en up wi’ things o’ the state 
He wanted a wife his braw house to keep, 
But favor wi’ wooin’ was fashous to seek. 


Down by the dyke-side a lady did dwell, 

At his table-head he thought she’d look well, 
McClish’s ae daughter o’ Claverse-ha’-Lee, 

A pennyless lass wi’ a lang pedigree. 


His wig was weel pouthered as guid as new; 
His waistcoat was white, his coat it was blue; 
He put on a ring, a sword an’ cocked hat, 
An’ wha could refuse the Laird wi’ all that ? 


He took the gray mear, and rade cannily, 

An’ rapt at the yett o’ Claverse-ha’-Lee ; 
“‘Gae, tell mistress Jean to come speedilie ben ; 
She’s wanted to speak to the Laird 0’ Cockpen.” 


Mistress Jean was makin’ the elder-flower wine 
“ An’ what brings the Laird at sic a like time ?” 
She put off her apron, an’ on her silk gown, 
Her mutch wi’ red ribbons, an’ gaed awa’ doun, 


An’ when she cam ben, he bowed fu’ low, 
An’ what was his errand he soon let her know, 
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Amazed was the Laird when the lady said na, 
An’ wi’ a laigh curtsie she turned awa’. 


Dumfoundered he was; nae sigh did he gie ; 
He mounted his mear; he rode cannily ; 

An’ aften he thought, as he gaed thro’ the glen, 
She’s daft to refuse the Laird 0’ Cockpen. 


THE LAND 0 THE LEAL. 


I’m wearin’ awa’, Jean, 
Like snaw when it’s thaw, Jean, 
I’m wearin’ awa’ 

To the land o’ the leal. 
There’s nae sorrow there, Jean, 
There’s neither cauld nor care, Jean, 
The day is aye fair 

In the land o’ the leal. 


Ye were aye leal and true, Jean, 
Your task’s ended noo, Jean, 
And I'll welcome you 

To the land o’ the leal. 
Our bonnie bairn’s there, Jean ; 
She was baith guid and fair, Jeans 
O, we grudged her right sair 

To the land o’ the leal! 


Then dry that tearfu’ e’e, Jean; 
My soul langs to be free, Jean, 
And angels wait on me 

To the land o’ the leal. 
Now fare ye weel, my ain Jean; 
This warld’s care is vain, Jean: 
We'll meet an aye be fain 

In the land o’ the leal. 
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NAPIER, Str WiuuraAm Parrick 
FRANCIS, a British soldier and military 
historian, born at Castletown, Ireland, in 
1785 ; died near London in 1860. He 
entered the army in 1800, at the age of 
fifteen, and in 1807 accompanied Sir John 
Moore, with the rank of captain, in the 
expedition to Portugal, and afterwards to 
Spain. He served during the entire Pen- 
insular war. He was made colonel in 
1811, major-general and Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath in 1841, lieutenant- 
general in 1851, and general in 1859, and 
was for some years Governor on the island 
of Guernsey. His principal works are : 
The History of the War inthe Peninsula 
(1828-1840), The Conquest of Scinde 
(1845), and The Life and Opinions of Sir 
Charles Napier, his brother (1857). In 
1855 he also put forth Hnglish Battles and 
Sieges in the Peninsula, consisting mainly 
of amplified passages from his earlier work. 


BATTLE OF CORUNA AND DEATH OF SIR JOHN 
MOORE. 


When Laborde’s division arrived the French 
force was not less than 20,000 men; that of 
the British was about 15,000 infantry and 
1,800 cavalry, and 40 pieces of artillery; but 
the cavalry was in such a condition as to be 
practically of little use. Marshal Soult made 
no idle evolutions of display. Distributing his 
lighter guns along the front of his position, he 
opened a fire from the heavy battery on his 
left, and instantly descended the mountain with 
three columns covered by a heavy line of 
skirmishers. The British pickets were driven 
back in disorder, and the village of Elora was 
earried by the first French column, which then 
divided and attempted to turn Baird’s right 
by the valley, and break his front at the same 
time. The second column made against the 
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English centre, and the third attacked Hope’s 
left at the village of Palavia Abaxo. Soult’s 
heavier guns overmatched the English six- 
pounders, and swept the position to the centre. 
But Moore, seeing that the enemy, according 
to his expectations, did not show any body of 
infantry beyond that moving up the valley to 
outflank Baird’s right, ordered Paget to carry 
the whole of the reserve to where the detached 
regiment was posted, and, as he had before 
arranged with him, turn the left of the French 
columns, and menace the great battery. Fraser 
he ordered to support Paget; and then throw- 
ing back the Fourth regiment, which formed 
the right of Baird’s division, opened a heavy 
fire upon the flanks of the troops penetrating 
the valley ; while the Fiftieth and Forty-second 
regiment met those breaking through Elvina. 
The ground about that village was inter- 
sected by stone walls and hollow roads. <A 
severe scrambling fight occurred, and the 
French were forced back with great loss; and 
the Fifteenth Regiment, entering the valley 
with the retiring mass, drove it, after a second 
struggle in the street, quite beyond the houses. 
Seeing this, the General ordered a battalion of 
the guards to fill the void in the line made by 
the advance of these regiments; whereupon 
the Forty-second, mistaking his intention, 
retired; and at that moment the enemy, being 
reinforced, renewed the fight in the village. 
Major Napier—the author’s eldest brother— 
commanding the Fiftieth, was wounded and 
taken prisoner, and Elvina then became the 
scene of another contest, which being observed 
by the Commander-in-chief, he addressed a few 
animating words to the Forty-second, and 
caused it to return to the attack. Paget had 
now descended into the valley, and the line of 
skirmishers, being thus supported, vigorously 
checked the advance of the enemy’s troops in 
that quarter, while the Fourth Regiment galled 
their flank. At the same time the centre and 
the left of the army became engaged. Baird 
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was severely wounded, and a furious action en- 
sued along the line, in the valley and along 
the hills. 

Sir John Moore, while earnestly watching 
the result of the fight about the village of 
Elvina, was struck on the left breast by a 
cannon-shot. The shock threw him from his 
horse with violence; yet he rose again in a 
sitting posture, his countenance unchanged, 
and his steadfast eye still fixed upon the regi- 
ments engaged in his front-—no sigh betraying 
a sensation of pain. In a few moments, when 
he saw the troops were gaining ground, his 
countenance brightened, and he suffered him- 
self to be taken to the rear. Then was 
seen the dreadful nature of his hurt. The 
shoulder was shattered to pieces, the arm 
hanging by a piece of skin; the ribs over the 
heart were broken and bared of flesh; the 
muscles of the breast torn into long strips, in- 
terlaced by their recoil from the dragging of 
the shot. As the soldiers placed him in a 
blanket, his sword got entangled, and the hilt 
entered the wound. Captain Hardinge, a staff- 
officer, attempted to take it off, but the dying 
man stopped him, saying, “It is as well as it 
is. I had rather it should go out of the field 
with me;” and in that manner, so becoming 
to a soldier, Moore was borne from the field. 

Notwithstanding this disaster, the troops 
gained ground. The reserve, overthrowing 
everything in the valley forced La Houssaye’s 
dismounted dragoons to retire, and thus, turn- 
ing the enemy, approached the eminence on 
which the great battery was posted. On the 
left Colonel Nicholls, at the head of some com- 
panies of the Fourteenth, carried Palavia 
Abaxo, which General Foy defended but 
feebly. In the centre the obstinate dispute 
for Elvina terminated in favor of the British ; 
and when the night set in their line was con- 
siderably advanced beyond the original position 
of the morning, while the French were falling 
back in confusion. If Fraser’s division had 
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been brought into action along with the 
reserve, the enemy could hardly have escaped 
a signal overthrow, for the little ammunition 
which Marshal Soult had been able to bring up 
was nearly exhausted; the river Ebo was in 
full tide behind him, and the difficult commu- 
nication by the bridge of El Burgo was alone 
open for retreat. 

On the other hand, to fight in the dark was 
to tempt fortune. The French were still the 
most numerous, their ground strong; and their 
disorder facilitated the original plan of embark- 
ing during the night. Hope, upon whom the 
command had devolved, resolved therefore to 
ship the army; and so complete were the 
arrangements that no confusion or difficulty 
occurred. The pickets kindled fires to cover 
their retreat, and were themselves withdrawn 
at daybreak, to embark under the protection of 
Hill’s brigade, which was in position under the 
walls of Corufia, 

When morning dawned the French, seeing 
the British position abandoned, pushed some 
batteries to the heights of St. Lucia, and about 
mid-day opened a battery on the shipping in 
the harbor. This caused great confusion 
amongst the transports; several masters cut 
their cables, and four vessels went on shore; 
but the troops were rescued by the men-of- 
war’s boats; the stranded vessels were burned, 
and the fleet got out of the harbor. Hill then 
embarked at the citadel, which was maintained 
by a rear-guard under Beresford until the 18th, 
when, the wounded being all on board, the 
troops likewise embarked; the inhabitants 
faithfully maintaining the town meanwhile, 
and the fleet sailed for England. 

The loss of the British—never officially pub- 
lished—was estimated at 800; of the French 
at 3,000. The latter is probably an exagger- 
ation; yet it must have been great, for the 
English muskets were all new, the ammunition 
fresh ; and whether from the peculiar construc- 
tion of the muskets, the physical strength and 
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coolness of the men, or all combined, the Eng- 
lish fire is the most destructive known. ‘Che 
nature of the ground also barred artillery 
movements, and the French columns were ex- 
posed to a fire which they could not return 
because of the distance of their batteries. 

Thus ended the retreat to Corufia. From 
the spot where he fell, Sir John Moore was 
carried to the town by his soldiers. His blood 
flowed fast, and the torture of his wound was 
great; yet the unshaken firmness of his mind 
made those about him, seeing the resolution of 
his countenance, express a hope of his recovery. 
He looked steadfastly at the injury for a 
moment, and said, ‘‘No, I feel that to be im- 
possible.” Several times he caused his attend- 
ants to stop and turn round that he might 
behold the field of battle; and when the fire 
indicated the advance of the British, he dis- 
covered his satisfaction, and permitted the 
bearers to proceed. 

When brought to his lodgings the surgeons 
examined his wound. ‘There was no hope. 
The pain increased, and he spoke with diffi- 
culty. At intervals he asked if the French 
were beaten, and, addressing his old friend, 
Colonel Anderson, said, “ You know I always 
wished to die this way.” Again he asked if 
the enemy were defeated; and being told that 
they were, said, “It is a great satisfaction to 
me to know we have beaten the French.” His 
countenance continued firm, his thoughts clear. 
Once only, when he spoke of his mother, he 
became agitated, but he often inquired after 
the safety of his friends and the officers of his 
staff, and he did not, even in this moment, 
forget to recommend those whose merit had 
given them claims to promotion. 

When life was just extinct, with an unsub- 
dued spirit, as if anticipating the baseness of 
his posthumous calumniators, he exclaimed, 
“T hope the people of England will be satisfied ! 
I hope my country will do me justice! ”—The 
War in the Peninsula. 


THOMAS NASH.-- 


NASH, Tuomas, an English author born 
1564; died in 1600. He seems to have been 
a fair type of the “‘ Bohemian ” of his time, 
spending his life, as he says, “in fantas- 
tical satirism, in whose veins I misspent 
my spirit, and prodigally conspired against 
good hours.” Among his satires are : 
Martin’s Month’s Mind (1589), Return of 
the Renowned Cavalier Pasquil of England 
(1589), Pasquil’s Apology (1590), Strange 
News of the Intercepting Certain Letters 
(1592). His best-known dramatic compo- 
sition, Summer’s Last Will and Testament 
was played before Queen Elizabeth in 
1592. He also wrote with Marlowe, the 
tragedy of Dido, Queen of Carthage, The 
Supplication of Pierce Penniless to the 
Devil (1592), and Christ's Tears over Jer- 
usalem, a prose tract (1593), contain for- 
cible descriptions of the agonies of repent- 
ance. 

SPRING. 


Spring, the sweet spring, is the year’s pleasant 
king 
Then blooms each thing, then maids dance in 
a ring, 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-wee, to-witt a-woo ! 


The palm and May make country houses gay, 
Lambs frisk and play, the shepherds pipe all 
day, 
And we hear aye birds tune this merry lay, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-wee, to-witt a-woo ! 


The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feet, 

Young lovers meet, old wives a-sunning sit, 

In every street these tunes our ears do greet, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-wee, to-wit a-woo. 


THE DECAY OF SUMMER. 


Fair summer droops, droop men and beast 
therefore ; 
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So fair a summer look for nevermore. 

All good things vanish less than in a day ; 
Peace, plenty, pleasure, suddenly decay. 

Go not yet away, bright soul of the sad year ; 
The earth is hell when thou leavest to appear. 


What! shall these flowers that decked thy 
garland erst 

Upon thy grave be wastefully dispersed ? 

O, trees, consume your sap in sorrow’s source ! 

Streams, turn to tears your tributary course ! 

Go not yet hence, bright soul of the sad year ; 

The earth is hell when thou leavest to appear. 


PERILS OF POWER. 


T never lov’d ambitiously to climb, 

Or thrust my hand too far into the fire. 

To be in heaven sure is a blessed thing, 

But, Atlas-like, to prop heaven on one’s back 

Cannot but be more labor than delight. 

Such is the state of men in honor placed: 

They are gold vessels made for servile uses ; 

High trees that keep the weather from low 

houses, 

But cannot shield the tempest from themselves. 

I love to dwell betwixt the hills and dales, 

Neither to be so great as to be envied, 

Nor yet so poor the world should pity me. 
Summer’s Last Will and Testament. 
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JOHN NEAL.— 


NEAL, Jonny, an American author, 
born at Portland, Maine, in 1798; died 
there in 1876. He was bred to trade, and 
entered into partnership with John Pier- 
pont, the poet, in Baltimore. They failed 
in 1816, and Neal turned to literary 
pursuits and legal studies. Beginning with 
a review of Byron, he published Keep Cool, 
a novel aimed against duelling (1817), 
The Battle of Niagara and Other Poems 
(1818), and Otho, « tragedy (1819). In 
1819 he was admitted to the bar, and with- 
in the next four years prepared an Index 
to the fifty volumes of Niles’ Register, 
wrote part of a history of the American 
Revolution, and dashed off four novels 
Logan, Randolphe, Errata, and Seventy- 
siz. In 1824 he went to England, and 
contributed to Blackwood’s Magazine, 
sketches of American literature and _ poli- 
tics. Brother Jonathan, a novel, ap- 
peared in 1825. In 1827 he returned 
to Portland, where he practised law till 
1850. His later novels are Rachel Dyer 
(1828), Authorship (1883), The Down- 
Easters (1888), True Womanhood (1839). 
Among his graver works are Bentham’s 
Morals and Legislation (1830), One Word 
More (1854), Wandering Recollections of a 
Somewhat Busy Life (1870), Portland 
Illustrated (1874). 


CHILDREN. 


Even fathers and mothers look upon children 
with a strange misapprehension of their dignity. 
Even with the poets, they are only the flowers 
and blossoms, the dewdrops or the playthings, 
of earth. . . . Flowers! They are the flowers 
of the invisible world: indestructible, self- 
perpetuating flowers, with each a multitude 
of angels and evil spirits underneath its leaves, 
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toiling and wrestling for dominion over it. 
Blossoms! They are the blossoms of another 
world, whose fruitage is angels and archangels. 
Or, dewdrops !. They are dewdrops that have 
their source, not in the chambers of the earth, 
nor among the vapors of the sky, which the 
next breath of wind, or the next flash of sun- 
shine, may dry up forever, but among the ever- 
lasting fountains and inexhaustible reservoirs 
of mercy and love. Playthings! If the little 
creatures would but appear to us in their true 
shape fora moment! Weshould fall upon our 
faces, before them, or grow pale with consterna- 
tion, or fling them off with horror and loathing. 


A. SUNRISE. 


Now comes the sun forth ! not in blaze of fire, 

With rainbow-harnessed courses, that respire 

An atmosphere of flame. No chariot whirls 

O’er reddening clouds. No sunny flag unfurls 

O’er rushing smoke. No chargers in array 

Scatter through heaven and earth their fiery 
spray. 

No, no! he comes not then in pomp and light, 

A new creation bursting out of night ! 

But he comes darkly forth, in storms arrayed, 

Like the red tempest marshalled in her shade, 

When mountains rock, and thunders traveling 
round 

Hold counsel in the sky, and midnight trumps 
resound. 
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NEALE, JoHn Mason, an English 
clergyman and author, born in 1818; died 
in 1866. He graduated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1840, and was warden of 
Sackville College, East Grinstead, from 
1846. In 1856 he founded the Sisterhood 
of St. Margaret, which was the object 
of much persecution. His publications 
number some seventy stories, hymns, and 
works of ecclesiastical instruction or de- 
votion. His History of the Holy Eastern 
Church won acknowledgments from the 
Czar and the Metropolitan of Moscow. 
His Commentary on the Psalms, from 
Primitive and Medieval Writers (8 vols.) 
was completed by Dr. Littledale. Among 
his other works of graver character are 
Heirologus, or the Church Tourists (1848), 
Medieval Preachers (1857), History of the 
Jansenist Church of Holland (1858), and 
Essays on Liturgiology and Church History 
(1863). His lighter works, which have an 
equally serious motive, include Herbert 
Tresham (1848), Duchenier, or the Revolt 
of La Vendée (1848), The Farm of 
Aptonga, The Kgyptian Wanderers (1854), 
Stories of the Crusades (1856), and a mul- 
titude of short stories for the young, as The 
Triumphs of the Cross (1845-6), The 
Followers of the Lord (1851), Lent Legends 
(1855), and Tales of the Apostles’ Creed 
(1857). Most ofthem have been reprinted 
in six volumes as Tales of Church History. 
His contributions to hymnology are of 
the first importance. His Hymns for 
Children (1842-46), Hymns for the Sick 
(1843), and other original verses, were 
surpassed by his translations. Medieval 
Hymns and Sequences (1851), contributions 
to Lhe Hymnal Noted (1857), and The 
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Rhythm of Bernard de Morlaix, embrace 
most of his versions from the Latin: the 
latter contains the hymn, Jerusalem the 
Golden familiar wherever English hymns 
are sung. His Hymns of the Eastern 
Church (1862), opened a new field, and 
contained many lyrics of great beauty. 
His Sequences, Hymns and Other Eeclesias- 
tical Verses appeared in 1866, after his 
death, and included his longest poem, The 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. He was not- 
able not only for extreme church views, 
great learning, and enormous industry, 
but for peculiar manliness and saintliness of 
character. ‘“ His life was divided between 
excessive literary toil and exhausting 
labors of piety and benevolence.” His 
life, written long since, has not yet been 
published. 


THE STORM. 


Fierce was the wild billow, 
Dark was the night; 
Oars labored heavily, 
Foam glimmered white ; 
Mariners trembled ; 
Peril was nigh: 
Then said the Christ of God, 


“ Peace ! it is I!” 


Ridge of the mountain-wave, 
Lower thy crest 
Wail of Euroclydon, 
Be thou at rest! 
Peril can none be, 
Sorrow must fly, 
Where saith the Light of light, 
“Peace! it is I!” 


Jesus Deliverer ! 
Come Thou to me ! 
Soothe Thou my voyaging 
Over life’s sea ! 
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Thou, when the storm of death 

Roars, sweeping by, 
Whisper, O Truth of truth, 
“Peace! itis 1!” 


THE PURE IN HEART. 


Blessed are the pure in heart : 
They have loved the better part, 
When life’s journey they have trod, 
They shall go to see their God. 


Till in glory they appear, 

They shall often see Him here, 
And His grace shall learn to know 
In His glorious works below. 


When the sun begins to rise, 
Spreading brightness through the skies. 
They will love to praise and bless 
Christ, the Sun of Righteousness. 


In the watches of the night, 

When the stars are clear and bright, 
“Thus the just shall shine,” they say, 
“Tn the Resurrection Day.” 


God in everything they see ; 
First in all their thoughts is He. 
They have loved the better part, 
Bessed are the pure in heart ! 


DIFFUSION OF THE NICENE CREED. 


If we could have soared far above this earth 
within a fortnight after the termination of the 
Council, what should we have seen passing 
below us for the name and glory of the Con- 
substantial ? 

Who is this that, day after day, is traversing 
the fertile plains of Galatia? The second hay 
harvest is smiling around him; the maize, big, 
full-eared, waving in the breeze, spreads meas- 
urelessly before him; he tracks many a mile the 
smiling waters of the Halys; he sees the ruined 
castles of the Macedonian dynasty, that are re- 
flected in its smooth bosom ; the dragon-fly sports 
amidst its reeds, the moor-hen cowers amidst 
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its banks, the bittern booms from its bulrushes. 
Now Mount Ophlimus is golden in the sunrise, 
now he leaves it behind -him and it is purple 
in the sunset ; now the midnight winds make 
wild music in the glens of the Ante-Taurus ; 
now the great Euphrates flows on before him, 
exulting in its strength; now he sees the moon 
in the ripples of the lake of Ooromiah; now 
the Caspian basks in the autumn sunshine 
before him. It is John, Bishop of Persepolis, 
who proclaims the tidings of the Consubstantial 
to Persia. 

Who is this that, on a glorious autumn 
evening, passes the north-eastern African head- 
land, runs into the long bay of Carthage, sees 
the sun go down behind the sandhills,—which 
he fires into the hue of molten iron—and the 
palm-trees wave softly in the breeze; that 
passes the ruined temples of the rival of Rome, 
and goes forth into the oases of the great 
African desert? It is Cecilian, Metropolitan 
of Carthage. 

Who is this that lands in the busy port of 
Barcinone, and sees the glorious sunset on the 
Orospedan range ? Who proclaims the Con- 
substantial in the churches of Toledo, and 
skirts the bank of the gold-bearing Tagus ? 
Who lingers in the lovely vales of Gallecia, 
that earthy paradise, when the pendent grapes 
festoon the roads, and the fire-flies dart from the 
hedges, and the luscious oranges hang amidst 
their snowy blossoms, and myrtle and olive and 
heliotrope perfume the air? It is Hosius, 
Bishop of Cordova. 

Who lands at busy Massilia, and hears the 
Greek of Athens ; ascends the Rhone to his 
bridal meeting with the Arar; proclaims the 
faith in regal Lugdunum; preaches to the 
half-civilized Sequani and Lingares; tells of 
the Consubstantial in Lutetia and along the 
banks of the Sequana; skirts the coasts of the 
British ocean to Bononia; ventures, inspired 
by the love of Christ, to cross it to the Portus 
Lemanianus, along the Watling Way to Lon- 
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dinium, by the Ermine street to Durolipons, 
thence by the Via Devana to Mediolanum and 
distant Deva ? Gorgeous sunsets he saw across 
the ocean of Rutunian forests, purple loveliness 
round the Welsh ridges; and everywhere he 
taught that Christ was co-equal and co-eternal 
with the Father, and preached the faith of 
Nicea. It is Vitus, Roman legate. 

Who is this in the snow-sailed cercwous that 
darts from island to island of the blue Aigean, 
to the cove beautiful with its fishing village, 
and ruined temple, and rising church; to the 
vineyard, to the maize-field, to the corn-land, 
to the shelly beach, to the broad white tracts 
of sand ? who that rambles through groves 
once dedicated to the worship of idols, now, 
with the ‘sound of the going’ in their sum- 
mits, singing anthems to the one true God ? 
Delian Apollo, Chian Aphrodite, Methymneean 
Zeus, Lesbian Dionysus, in the ground once 
sacred to you, Alexander of Byzantium 
preaches the Consubstantial. 

And lastly, who is this that is drawing near 
the scene of man’s redemption ? Libanus with 
its cedars makes a bed for the last rays of the 
sun; Mount Carmel, breasting the Mediter- 
ranean, marks his base with snowy foam for 
many a mile; the hills of Ebal and Gerizim are 
silent in the noontide glare; now the City of 
Palm-trees is passed ; now, rising on the horizon 
Mount Moriah is the pilgrim’s goal; now he 
passes the excavation where the Saviour of the 
world was crucified, and where they hope to 
find His cross; and now he enters the Judicial 
Gate, and follows the Via Dolorosa to the 
centre of the city. Itis Macarius of Jerusalem. 

Thus, as soon as the Fathers of the Council 
ceased speaking, “ their sound went out into all 
lands, and their words unto the ends of the 
world.” —The Quay of the Dioscuri. 
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NEANDER, Aveust, a German theolo- 
gian, born at Géttingen in 1789; died at 
Berlin in 1850. His parents were He- 
brews, in humble circumstances, and _ his 
original name was David Mendel. Soon 
atter his birth, his parents went to Hani- 
burg, where they had friends by whose 
aid the boy was enabled to study at the 
institution styled “the Johanneum,” where 
his personal peculiarities caused no little 
ridicule ; but those who came to know 
him recognized in him a youth of high 
promise. At. the age of seventeen he 
renounced Judaism, and was_ publicly 
baptized as a Christian, as Johann August 
Wilhelm Neander, names which he took 
from several of his friends, among whom 
was Wilhelm Neumann, whose name he 
simply translated into Greek (Weos, 
“New,” and Andros, “ Man,’) so that 
Neander, which is simply Newman,” 
came to be the name by which he was to 
be known. In 1811 he began to lecture 
upon theology at Heidelburg, and in the 
following year was called to the newly- 
founded University of Berlin as Professor 
of Church History. His lectures—partly 
in spite of, and perhaps somewhat in conse- 
quence of, his personal eccentricities—were 
for many years a marked feature in the 
University. He lectured upon nearly 
every branch of exegetical and systematic 
theology, the historical element everywhere 
predominating. His various works (of 
which a uniform edition was completed in 
1866, in 13 volumes) are essentially a 
reproduction of his prelections. His Gen- 
eral History of the Christian Religion down 
to the Council of Basel, appeared in sep- 
arate volumes between 1825 and 1852, and 
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has been admirably traaslated by Prof. 
Joseph Torrey, of the University of Ver- 
mont. Other works of Neander are: Julian 
the Apostate (1812), St. Bernard (1813), 
Gnosticism (1818), St. Chrysostom (1822), 
Tertullian (1825), History of the Apostolic 
Age (1833), Life of Jesus Christ (1837), 
Christian Infe (1840). After his death 
were published, History of Christian Doc- 
trine (1857), and The Epistles to the Cor- 
inthians (1859). His valuable library 
was purchased for the Theological Semi- 
nary of Rochester, N.Y. 


POLICY OF THE EMPEROR JULIAN. 


It was a topic on which Julian often 
declaimed, that the gods regard only the dis- 
position of their worshippers. He declared that 
no godless person ought to take part in the 
holy sacrifices until he had purified his soul by 
prayer to the gods, and his body by the pre- 
scribed lustrations. Yet he was quite satisfied 
if he could but induce goodly numbers to sacri- 
fice, without troubling himself any further 
about their dispositions. And to promote this 
object he spared neither money nor places 
of honor; though we must admit that the 
Christian emperors had done the same thing, 
and in a manner still less becoming, with 
regard to Christianity. 

As Julian was in the habit of appointing 
zealous pagans to the high sacerdotal and 
civil offices—and as the latter were aware that 
nothing would serve them better with the 
emperor, than zeal for the spread of paganism 
—as they were incited by the double stimulus 
of their own fanaticism and of their wish to 
please the emperor—so it was a matter of 
course that individual instances of oppression 
and persecution of Christians would easily 
happen, which might proceed even to cruelty. 
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ANTIOCH OF SYRIA. 


Julian became still more embittered against 
the Christians in the summer of 362, during his 
stay at Antioch. In this city Christianity had 
for a long time been the prevailing religion ; 
insomuch that Libanius remarked on the spot 
that only a few old men remained who were 
still familiar with the ancient pagan festivals 
when Julian came to the government. In 
this great capital of Asia—which, while main- 
taining the form of Christianity, had become 
the seat of mingled Oriental and Roman splen- 
dor, licentiousness, and corruption of manners 
—dJulian the emperor was resolved to affect the 
ancient simplicity which was wholly abhorrent 
to the prevailing manners, and in such a place 
could only expose him to the jeers and sar- 
casms of the disaffected. His zeal in the 
pagan worship, in which he would fain set an 
example to his subjects, only made him ridicu- 
lous to the higher classes, and hated by the 
people of this ancient Christian city. 


JULIAN AS A PAGAN DEVOTEE. 


Frugal in his expenses for the maintenance 
of his court, he spared no cost in offering sac- 
rifices. He often slaughtered a hecatomb of 
cattle; and it was his delight to bring the 
victims to the priests with his own hands, fol- 
lowed by a train of old women, who still clung 
to paganism, Wherever an ancient temple 
was to be found on the mountains around 
Antioch, Julian clambered to the spot, however 
steep and rugged the path, for the purpose of 
presenting an offering. He was seen standing 
at the altar under the open sky, though 
the rain poured down in torrents, and all the 
others present sought protection under the roof 
of the temple, although his attendants besought 
him to pay some regard to his health. The 
greater his zeal for the pagan worship, the 
more confidently he had hoped that, when the 
heathen sanctuaries, which had so long been 
closed, were reopened, he should witness 
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the same enthusiasm among the people of 
Antioch by which he was himself inspired ; 
and the more painful it must have been to him 
to find his expectations so completely disap- 
pointed. 

JULIAN’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 


True, multitudes of the people and of the 
higher classes assembled in the temples and 
groves which he visited; not, however, for the 
sake of the gods, but for the purpose of seeing 
the emperor and being seen by him, as he him- 
self must have known. He was saluted on 
these occasions with the loud shout of “ Long 
live the emperor!” just as if he had made his 
appearance in the theatre. Hence he was led 
to address to the people of Antioch an admoni- 
tory discourse, complaining that they converted 
the temple into a theatre, to which they re- 
sorted rather for his own sake than on ac- 
count of the gods. 

Yet soon the voice of praise with which he 
had been received out of respect for his own 
person was exchanged for that of mockery and 
disdain; for an injudicious regulation, the ob- 
ject of which was to force a reduction of the 
price of provisions to a degree disproportionate 
to the produce of the year, and the result of 
which was directly the reverse of what was 
intended, made him hated both among the 
higher class and the populace ; and his attempts 
to injure Christian sanctuaries alienated the 
popular feeling. And he was obliged to hear 
men express their longing for the return of 
the Kappa and the Chi, that is, the reign of 
Constantius and Christianity.— History of the 
Christian Religion, Vol. ILL. 
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NERVAL, Gfrarp bE, a French au- 
thor, born in Paris in 1808; died there in 
1855. His name was Gérard Labrunie, 
but he is better known by the assumed 
name of de Nerval. He was the son of an 
army surgeon, who confided him to the 
care of an uncle at Ermenonville. Later 
his father took his education in hand and 
sent him to the College of Charlemagne 
in Paris. His first literary work published 
was a volume of political poems in 1826, 
followed, a year later, by Poéstes Diverses 
. and Satires Politiques, most of them after 
the manner of the earlier French poets. 
He then translated Faust. His translation 
received the approbation of Goethe who 
prophesied well of his literary success. 
In 1832 he founded Le Monde Dramati- 
que, which he conducted for several years. 
He contributed to other journals and 
reviews, in conjunction with Méry wrote 
the plays Le Chariot d Enfant, Le Rot de 
Bicétre, Filles du Feu,and with Alexandre 
Dumas, Piquillo, L’Alehimiste and La 
Reine de Saba. From the year 1841 he 
was subject to attacks of insanity. In 
the intervals of semi-recovery he gave 
lectures and attended to the publication of 
his works. Les Illuminés, ou les Précur- 
seurs du Socialisme (1852), is an analysis 
of his mental condition after one of these 
attacks. In 1855 he committed suicide by 
hanging. Among his works not previ- 
ously mentioned are: Tartufe chez Moliére 
(1831), Scénes de la Vie Orientale (1845- 
50), Voyage en Orient (1852), Loreley, 
Souvenirs d’ Allemagne (1852-55), Petits 
Chateaux de Bohéme (1853), La Main de 
Gloire, a novel (1858), and Aurelia, ow le 
Réve et la Vie (1855). His complete 
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works were published in five volumes in 
1868. The following extract is from a 
sketch entitled Sylvie : 


A RURAL FETE. 


I chanced to be at Loisy again at the cele- 
bration of the annual feast. Once more I 
joined the Knights of the Bow, and took my 
place in the company of which I had once been 
amember. The féte had been organized by a 
few young people belonging to the old families, 
that still possessed some of those old chateaux 
hidden in the forest, which have suffered more 
from time than from revolution. From Chan 
tilly, Compeigne, and Senlis joyous cavalcades 
flocked to take their place in the rustic pro- 
cession of the Companies of the Bow. After 
the long march through the villages and ham- 
lets, after the mass at the church, the trials of 
skill, and the distribution of the prizes, the 
victors were escorted to a repast given in an 
island shaded by limes and poplars, that stood 
in the midst of one of the lakes, nourished by 
the Nonette and the Théve. Boats, all gay 
with flags, bore us to the island, the selection 
of which had been determined by the existence 
of an old temple with columns that could serve 
for the banquet-hall. There, as at Ermenon- 
ville, the country is dotted with these light 
edifices of the end of the eighteenth century, 
when philosophical millionaires were inspired 
in their plans by the dominant taste of the 
day. I imagined that the temple must have 
been originally dedicated to Urania. Three 
columns had given way and carried down in 
their fall a part of the architecture, but the in- 
terior of the hall had been swept, garlands had 
been suspended between the columns, and a 
new youth had been given to the modern ruin 
that belonged to the paganism of Boufflers and 
Chaulieu rather than to that of Horace. 

The sail across the lake had been devised, 
perhaps, to recall the “Voyage to Cythera ” 


of Watteau. Our modern costumes alone 
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spoiled the illusion. The enormous bunch of 
flowers was lifted from the wagon that bore it 
and was placed in a large boat; the train of 
young girls dressed in white, who, according 
to custom, accompanied it, took its place on the 
benches, and this graceful Theoria, revived 
from the days of antiquity, was reflected in the 
calm waters of the pool that separated it from 
the banks of the island, which flashed vermil- 
ion in the rays of the sun, with its thickets of 
hawthorn, its colonnades, and its open masses 
of foliage. All the boats soon reached the 
land. The basket of flowers, borne in ceremony, 
occupied the centre of the table, and each 
guest took his place, the most favored ones by 
the side of the girls; to enjoy this privilege it 
sufficed to know her relatives. This was the 
cause why I found myself by Sylvie. Her 
brother had met me during the festivities, and 
reproached me for not having visited them 
for so long a time. I pleaded as an excuse 
that my studies kept me in Paris, and assured 
him that I had come for that very purpose. 
“No,” said Sylvie, “ the truth is he has forgot- 
ten me. We are village folk, and Paris is far 
above us.” I tried to stop her mouth with a 
kiss, but she still pouted, and her brother had 
to interfere before she offered me her cheek 
with an indifferent air. I felt no pleasure in 
this kiss, a favor obtained by many others, for 
in such a_ patriarchal country, where all 
travelers exchange greetings, a kiss is merely 
a mark of politeness among honest people. 

A surprise had been prepared by the arrang- 
ers of the festivity. At the end of the repast 
a wild swan, hitherto held captive beneath the 
flowers, flew up from the depths of the im- 
mense basket, and bearing on his powerful 
wings a tangle of garlands and crowns, ended 
by scattering them on every side. While he 
darted joyously towards the last gleams of the 
sun, we snatched up the chaplets at random, 
and each crowned the brow of his fair neigh- 
bor. I had the good fortune to obtain one of 
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the finest, and Sylvie smilingly allowed me to 
kiss her, this time more tenderly than before. 
I understood that I had thus effaced the recol- 
lections of another occasion. My admira- 
tion this time was undivided, she had become 
so beautiful. She was no longer the little 
village girl whom I had scorned for one greater 
and fitter for the graces of the world. Every- 
thing in Sylvie had gained ; the charm of her 
black eyes, so winning in childhood, had 
become irresistible; and her smile, beneath 
the arched orbit of her brows, had something 
Athenian in it when it suddenly illuminated 
her regular and placid features. I admired 
this countenance worthy of ancient art, in the 
midst of the baby-faces of her companions. 
Her hands, delicately tapering, her arm, that 
had become white as it had rounded, and her 
graceful figure made her quite another creature 
from what she had been before. . . 

Everything else, too, was in my favor; the 
friendship of her brother, the enchanting im- 
pression of the féte, the evening hour and the 
place, where, by a tasteful fancy, an image of 
the stately gallantries of other days had been 
reproduced. As far as we could, we escaped 
from the dance to talk of our recollections of 
childhood, and to admire side by side the re- 
flections of the sky on the shadowy groves and 
the still waters. Sylvie’s brother had to tear 
us away from these contemplations by telling 
us it was time to return to the distant village 
where she dwelt, 
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NEVILLE, Henry, an English political 
philosopher, born in 1620 ; died in 1694. In 
1681 he published Plato Redivivus, being 
a dialogue, somewhat after the manner of 
Plato, concerning the origin and nature of 
government. This work has been pro- 
nounced to be “the most remarkable 
treatise on political philosophy which ap- 
peared in the interval between the Restora- 
tion of Charles II. and the Revolution of 
1688.” The treatise leans strongly to a 
Republic rather than to a Monarchy. 


GOVERNMENT FOUNDED IN PROPERTY. 


The modern despotical powers have been 
acquired by one of these two ways: either by 
pretending by the first founder thereof that he 
had a divine mission, and so gaining not only 
followers but even easy access in some places, 
without force, to empire and afterwards dilat- 
ing their power by great conquests (thus 
Mohammed and Ghenghis Khan began and 
established the Saracenic and Tartarean king- 
doms) ; or by a long series of wisdom in a 
prince, or chief magistrate of amixed monarchy, 
and his council, who, by reason of the sleep- 
iness and inadvertency of the people have 
been able to extinguish the great nobility, or 
render them inconsiderable ; and so by degrees 
taking away from the people the protectors, 
rendering them slaves. 

So the monarchies of France and some other 
countries have grown to what they are at this 
day; there being left but a shadow of the 
Three Estates in any of these monarchies, and 
so no bounds remaining to the regal power. 
But since property remains still to the subjects, 
these governments may be said to be changed, 
but not founded or established, for there is 
no maxim more infallible and holding in any 
science than this in politics, that “ Empire is 
founded in property.” Force or fraud may 
alter a government, but itis property that must 
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found and eternize it. Upon this undeniable 
aphorism we are to build most of our sub- 
sequent reasonings. In the meantime we may 
suppose that hereafter the great power of the 
King of France may diminish much, when his 
enraged and oppressed subjects come to be 
commanded by a prince of less courage, wisdom, 
and military virtues, when it will be very hard 
for any such king to govern tyrannically a 
country which is not entirely his own... . 

The King of France, knowing that his people 
have, and ought to have, property, and that he 
has no right to their possessions, yet takes what 
he pleases from them without their consent, and 
contrary to law. Ido not affirm that there is 
no government in the world but where rule is 
founded in property ; but I say there is no 
natural, fixed government where it is not so. 
And when it is otherwise the people are per- 
petually complaining and the King in per- 
petual anxiety, always in fear of his subjects, 
and seeking new ways to secure himself: God 
having been so merciful to mankind that he 
has made nothing safe for princes but what is 
just and honest.—Plato Redivivus. 


MARGARET, DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE.— 


NEWCASTLE, Marcaret, DucHEss 
oF, an English author, born in 1624; died in 
1673. She was one of the maids of honor 
to Queen Henrietta Maria, wife of King 
Charles I. She accompanied the Queen to 
France when the troubles broke out in 
England. There she met the Duke (then 
Marquis) of Newcastle, to whom she 
was married in 1745. During the period 
of the Commonwealth and the Protectorate 
they resided in Antwerp. The Duchess 
says complacently of herself: “ It pleased 
God to command His servant, Nature, 
to endue me with a poetical and philo- 
sophical genius even from my very birth.” 
Her husband was quite agreed with her, 
and entertained no meaner opinion of his 
own genius. As early as 1553 the noble 
couple put forth a volume of Poems and 
Fanecies, which was in time followed by 
half a score more folio volumes made up 
of plays, poems, orations, and philosoph- 
ical fancies. After the Restoration they 
returned to England, where the Duchess 
distinguished herself by her harmless eccen- 
tricities. She says, “I took great delight 
in attiring myself, in fine dressing and 
fashions, especially such fashion as I did 
invent myself.” She thought her husband 
the greatest man that ever ived—greater 
even than Julius Cesar; and while he was 
yet living wrote, both in Latin and Eng- 
lish, a life of him, a work of which Charles 
Lamb said: “It is a jewel for which no 
casket is rich enough.” They died within 
a short period of each other ; and astately 
monument was erected in Westminster 
Abbey, with an inscription written by her 
Ladyship : 

INSCRIPTION ON THE MONUMENT. 
Ifere lies the loyal Duke of Newcastle and 
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his Duchess. Her name was Margaret Lucas, 
younger sister to the Lord Lucas of Colchester : 
a noble family, for all the brothers were valiant 
and all the sisters virtuous. 

In one of her latest productions the 
Duchess says with frank good-humor :— 


REASONS FOR WRITING. 


I imagine all those who have read my former 
works will say I have writ enough unless they 
were better. But say what you will, it pleaseth 
me; and since my delights are harmless, I will 
satisfy my humor: 


For had my brain as many fancies in’t 

To fill the world, I'd put them all in print; 

No matter whether they be well or ill exprest, 
My will is done, and that pleases woman best. 


The Duchess wrote an Autobiography 
which, edited by Sir Egerton Brydges, 
was printed in 1714. The following from 
Mirth and Melancholy, shows her Lady- 
ship at her best :— 


DESCRIPTION OF MELANCHOLY. 


Her voice is low, and gives a hollow sound; 

She hates the light, and is in darkness found; 

Or sits with blinking lamps or tapers small, 

Which various shadows make against the wall. 

She loves nought else but noise which discord 
makes ; 

As croaking frogs whose dwelling is the lakes, 

The raven’s hoarse, the mandrake’s hollow 
groan, 

And shrieking owls which fly 7 the night 
alone ; 

The tolling bell which for the dead rings out ¢ 

A mill whose rushing waters run about ; 

The roaring winds which shake the cedars tall, 

Plough up the seas, and beat the rocks withal. 

She loves to walk in the still moonshine night, 

And in a thick dark grove she takes delight. 

In hollow caves, thatched houses, and low cells, 

She loves to live, and there alone she dwells. 
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NEWELL, Ropert Henry, an Amer- 
ican author, born at New York city, in 
1836. He early became a journalist, and 
was from time to time editorially connected 
with several journals. Between 1862 and 
1868, under the nom de plume of “ Orpheus 
C. Kerr,” he published a series of humor- 
ous papers on the Civil War, which have 
been collected in four volumes, entitled, 
The Orpheus C. Kerr Papers. His other 
works are: The Palace Beautiful and 
other Poems (1865), Avery Glibun, a Ro- 
mance (1867), The Cloven Foot, a burlesque 
of Dickens’s Mystery of Edwin Drood 
(1870), Versatilities, verses serious and 
humorous (1871), Zhe Walking Doll, a 
humorous novel (1872), Studies in Stanzas 
(1882), There was Once a Man, a story 
illustrating the converse of the Darwinian 
proposition (1884). 

SPRING VIOLETS UNDER THE SNOw. 
Nothing is lost that has beauty to save, 
Purity rises in flowers from the grave, 

And from the blossoms that fade on the tree 
Falleth the seed of the blossoms to be. 

Life unto Death is mortality’s growth, 
Something immortal is under them both. 
Surely as cometh the winter, I know 

There are spring violets under the snow. 


See the Old Man in his great easy-chair, 
Furrowed his forehead and white is his hair: 
Yet, as he roguishly smiles to his dame, 
Pointing her eyes to the lovers, whose shame 
Makes them withdraw from the light of the fire, 
Boyhood, light-hearted, reveals in the sire ! 
Surely as cometh life’s winter, I know 

There are spring violets under the snow. 


See the Old Wife in her kerchief and cap, 
Dropping her knitting-work into her lap, 
While, with a laugh that is silent, she shakes, 
And o’er her shoulder another peep takes : 
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Years are full forty since she was a Miss, 
Yet she’s a girl in that overheard kiss ! 
Surely as cometh life’s winter, I know 
There are spring violets under the snow. 


See the Old People, with nods of delight, 
Stealing together away for the night, 

Ever too fond and too cunning to own 

Why they should leave the shy lovers alone ; 
But their eyes, twinkling, are telling the truth 
Down in their hearts isan answering youth ! 
Surely as cometh life’s winter, I know 

There are spring violets under the snow ! 


The Palace Beautiful. 


OUR GUIDING STARS. 


The planets of our Flag are set 
In God’s eternal blue sublime, 
Creation’s world-wide starry stripe 
Between the banner’d days of time. 
Upon the sky’s divining scroll, 

In burning punctuation borne, 
They shape the sentence of the night 
That prophesies a cloudless morn. 

The waters free their mirrors are ; 
And fair with equal light they look 
Upon the royal ocean’s breast, 
And on the humble mountain brook. 


Though each distinctive as the soul 
Of some new world not yet begun, 
In bright career their courses blend 
Round Liberty’s unchanging sun. 
Thus ever shine, ye stars, for all ! 
And palsied be the hand that harms 
Earth’s pleading signal to the skies, 
And Heav’n’s immortal Coat of Arms. 


The Palace Beautiful. 


BRUNI AND ITS RULER. 


The city of Bruni or Borneo, whence Portu- 
guese navigators, early in the sixteenth century 
extended the name to the whole immense 
island, called by its own people Pulo Kalam. 
antan, has been described under the simile of a 
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barbarian Cybele rising suddenly from the 
waters. In the last thirty-five years it must 
have undergone much change and modern- 
ization by neighborly community with the 
rapid development of European civilization in 
Sarawak; but at the time herein treated of the 
Bornean Venice, with its two or three thousand 
houses, and, perhaps, five times that number of 
inhabitants, was yet one of the rudest and 
fiercest cities of the lawless Malay. 

Spreading from a noble amphitheatre of swell- 
ing green hills to the shore of the wide, deep 
river of the same name, the fifteen feet rise and 
fall of the massive water, combined with the 
tides of several smaller streams confluencing it 
at that point, gave the town the usual Malayan 
characteristics of seeming to rise from the sea; 
its buildings being elevated upon piles, and 
its many tortuous highways and byways practi- 
cable to be traversed only in boats. The long 
rambling white palace, however, with its sur- 
roundings of barracks and offices, stood back 
upon one of the cleared hillsides overlooking 
the great level stretch of the jagged palm-leaf 
roofs and boat-dotted streets of savage Bruni, 
and upon an adjacent elevation, yet higher, 
appeared a structure that, if as barbaric, was 
more imposing. 

As the latter is the architectural object im- 
mediately interesting us, it may be more par- 
ticularly mentioned as having from the town 
below an aspect of at least a hundred feet of 
one-story whitened front, with a steep peaked 
roof of great interlapping Nypa palm-leaves ; 
standing upona terrace serrated with dingy six- 
pounder cannons, and flanked by two little sum- 
mer-houses with conical tops. Upon ascend- 
ing the difficult intervening acclivity, however, 
the seeming terrace was found to be a substan- 
tial stockade of heavy stakes and a tenacious 
triangular embankment of mixed soil and rattan 
inclosing the whole building in a defensive 
square some six feet high ; the summer-houses 
were watch-towers at the corners, connected by 
a parapet walk, and occupied by sentries with 
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alarm-gongs, while the long, irregular building 
itself, decked with a deep veranda on which 
glittered two brass guns taken from some 
crippled merchantman, was lifted bodily to the 
height of the palisade on massive trunks of 
former trees. 

All over the open space within the fortifica- 
tions stood or reclined groups of a Kadien 
Dyak body-guard and Malayan officers ; the 
latter in muslin turbans figured with gold- 
thread, light-blue blouses, petticoated from the 
waist by red sarongs, and loose trousers of 
striped nankeen, the former-—handsomer and 
fairer in complexion—wearing head-dresses of 
pheasant’s feathers set in bands of flexible bark, 
red jackets padded to resist spears, white and 
red plaided kilts, or sarongs like the Malays’, 
and broad brass bands on the wrists, ankles 
and hanging from either distended ear-lobe. 
The inseparable betel-box hung at every waist. 
Two krisses were in the sarong of each officer, 
while the soldiery, excepting one here and there 
with a ship’s musket, carried tall, oval shields 
and long lances of bamboo, and bore the 
“parangihlang,” or war-sword, of their race. 

Such was the home and virtual citadel of 
Usop, a putative uncle of Suttan of Borneo, 
and one of the most daring and powerful pan- 
gerans or princes at court. This shrewdly- 
intelligent follower of the Prophet had con- 
tracted many European ways from the unusual 
British visitor to his country in the preced- 
ing three or four years. He could sit easily 
upon a chair instead of a divan, drink wine, 
smoke English cigars and adroitly adapt his 
bearing and conversational key to the level of 
the respectful equality expected by those who 
deemed themselves his superiors through civili- 
zation. Adhering yet to the chewing of betel, 
he also knew how to forego it on occasions of 
social policy. He was a middle-aged, short, 
active, Oriental politican ; abler, perhaps, in 
secret scheming than in warlike action, but 
capable of great pertinacity in both.— There 
Was Once a Man. 
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NEWMAN, Francis WILLIAM, an 
English author, born in London in 1805. 
He graduated with high honors at Wor- 
cester College, Oxford, in 1826, and was 
a fellow of Balliol till 1830, when he went 
to Bagdad on a religious mission, and for 
several years travelled and studied in the 
Kast. Returning to England, he was 
tutor in Bristol College 1834-40, Professor 
of Classics in Manchester New College 
1840-6, and of Latinin University Coilege, 
London, 1846-63, when he entered a bank- 
ing firm. He was early alienated from 
the Church of England, but diverged in 
another direction than that taken by his 
famous brother, Cardinal Newman, and 
became a theist. His religious autobiog- 
raphy is given in Phases of Faith, or Pas- 
sages from the History of my Creed (1850 ; 
enlarged 1853). Mr. Newman hasalso pub- 
lished Catholic Union (1844), History of 
the Hebrew Monarchy (1847), The Soul, 
its Sorrows and Aspirations (1849), Lec- 
tures on Political Economy (1851), Regal 
Rome (1852), The Odes of Horace trans- 
lated into unrhymed English Metres (1853), 
a similar translation of the Ziad (1856), 
Theism, Doctrinal and Practical (1858), a 
Text book of Modern Arabie (1866), a 
Grammar of the Berber Language, Miscel- 
lanies (1869), Europe of the Near Future, 
(1870), Anglo-Saxon Abolition of Slavery 
(1889), Memoir of Cardinal Newman (1893), 
besides many treatises on scientific and 
other topics. 

BIBLIOLATRY. 

In former days, if any moral question came 
before me, I was always apt to turn it into the 
mere lawyerlike exercise of searching and inter- 
preting my written code. Thus in reading how 
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Henry VIII. treated his first queen, I thought 
over Scripture texts in order to judge whether 
he was right, and if I could so get a solution, 
I left my own moral powers unexercised. All 
Protestants see how mischievous it is to a 
Romanist lady to have a directing priest, 
whom she every day consults about everything, 
so as to lay her own judgment to sleep. We 
readily understand that in the extreme case 
such a woman may gradually lose all percep- 
tion of right and wrong, and become a mere 
machine inthe hands of her director. But the 
Protestant principle of accepting the Bible as 
the absolute law acts towards the same end, 
and only fails of doing the same amount of 
mischief, because a book can never so completely 
answer all the questions asked of it as a living 
priest can. The Protestantism which pities those 
as without chart and compass who acknowledge 
no infallible written code, can mean nothing 
else than that ‘the less occasion we have to 
trust our moral powers, the better ;” that is, it 
represents it as of all things most desirable to 
be able to benumb conscience by disuse, under 
the guidance of a mind from without. Those 
who teach this need not marvel to see their 
pupils become Romanists. 

Many who call themselves Christian preachers 
busily undermine moral sentiment by telling 
their hearers that if they do not believe the 
Bible (or the church) they can have no firm 
religion or morality, and will have no reason to 
give against following brutal appetite. This doc- 
trine it is that so often makes men atheists in 
Spain, and profligates in England, as soon as 
they unlearn the national creed, and the school 
which has done the mischief moralize over the 
wickedness of human nature when it comes to 
pass, instead of blaming the falsehood which 


they themselves have inculcated.—Phases of 
Faith, 
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RESULTS OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN 
MONARCHY. 


The great cause of the prosperity of the city 
was that the kings had headed the movement- 
party for enfranchising and elevating the lower 
classes. Every liberal measure from an order 
of men comes too late. Upon the destruction 
of royalty, the lower population discovered that 
they had lost their patron, and were exposed 
to hundreds of tyrants. All the early history 
of the Roman Republic is a long struggle of 
the commonalty to regain for itself a powerful 
protector; and after a time the success of the 
plebeians was complete. But Rome continued 
to conquer; hence, outside of the plebeians, 
fresh and fresh masses of subjects lay, who 
had no organs of protection until the Roman 
constitution was violently subverted, and em- 
perors arose. From these at length the popu- 
lation of the provinces gradually obtained the 
gift of Roman citizenship, which ought to 
have been long before granted by free Rome, 
in order to preserve her own freedom. It was 
conquest that ruined the latter republic, and 
conquest (apparently) also that ruined royal 
Rome. When the victories of Ancus and 
Tarquin enlarged the state so rapidly, not to 
have enfranchised the new subjects would have 
weakened it from within; yet, dy enfranchis- 
ing them, Tarquin and Servius produced a 
discontent in the old citizens which exploded 
into violence, and wrecked the constitution un- 
der Tarquin the Proud. If Brutus and Colla- 
tinus, insteac’ of abolishing the royalty, had 
restored it with all the formalities of interegal 
election, but with such limitations as experi- 
ence suggested, we now see that it would have 
been far better for the plebeians of Rome. The 
wicked deed of Sextus Tarquinius did not need 
royal power: it might have been perpetrated 
by any man who wore asword. But it was 
attributed to the inherent haughtiness of royal 
blood, and the question of raising some one else 
to the throne was never even moved at all. 
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In consequence, the plebeians were suddenly 
left without legal representatives. No man of 
their body was capable of holding office, because 
he was essentially inadmissible to patrician 
religion. It was soon manifested that, while 
excluded from executive government possession 
of legislative power was a mockery: unfortu- 
nate war forced them to incur debt, and the 
penalties of debt were vigorously enforced. 
Art and skill migrated from Rome when her 
arms could no longer defend the industrious, 
and rudeness so great came on the city of the 
Tarquins, that sheep and oxen became the cur- 
rent coin of a community which but a little 
before had made a treaty of commerce with 
Carthage. Under an exclusive patrician caste, 
Rome sank more rapidly than she had risen ; 
until tyrannical powers vested in tumultuous 
tribunes became an alleviation of the intoler- 
able evils caused by the loss of the elective 
King. 

For the destruction of the monarchy did not 
come in the ripeness of time, when monarchy 
had finished its work, and the lower people had 
gained power of self-defence. It was the ex- 
plosion of rage against an institution, because 
of personal iniquity; and it became the pre- 
lude to a century and a half of suffering to the 
plebeians.—Regal Rome. 
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NEWMAN, Joun Henry (1801-1890), 


an English ecclesiastic and author, born in 
London. He was educated at Ealing and 
at Trinity College, Oxford, graduating in 
1820; became a Fellow of Oriel in 1822, 
was ordained deacon in 1824, and priest in 
1825; was vice-principal of St. Alban’s 
Hall 1825-6, tutor of Oriel 1826-8, vicar 
of St. Mary’s, Oxford, 1828-43. Here, with 
Pusey, Keble, R. H. Froude, and Isaac 
Williams, he initiated the *“ Oxford Move- 
ment,” and wrote Tracts for the Times and 
Lyra Apostolica. Of the 179 lyrics in the 
latter Newman wrote 109, largely during a 
Mediterranean trip in 1832-33. Tract No. 
90, his twenty-fourth contribution to the 
series, appeared in Feb., 1841, and caused 
such an outcry as ended the publication and 
turned the author’s feet toward Rome. He 
retired to Littlemore, where he held a 
chaplaincy ; resigned his preferments in 
1843, and submitted to the Church of 
Rome in 1845. In 1848 he founded the 
Oratory of St. Philip Neriin Birmingham, 
and became its Father Superior. In 1854 
-8 he was rector of the new Roman 
Catholic University at Dublin. In 1859 
he returned to Birmingham, and opened 
a school at Edgbaston, at which place 
he died. In 1879 he was made Car- 
dinal. Among his numerous publica- 
tions are: Arians of the Fourth Century 
(1833), The Prophetical Office of the Church 
(1887), Essays on Justification (1837), 
Theory of Religious Belief (1844), The 
Development of Christian Doctrine (1845), 
Essay in aid of a Grammar of Assent 
(1870), History of Arianism (1875), and 
many Sermons, Lectures, etc. His Apologia 
pro Vita Sua (1864), was called forth by 
an attack from Kingsley. Loss and Gain, 
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or the Story of a Convert (1848), is also in 
some sense autobiographical. His only 
other professed work of fiction is Callista, 
A Sketch of the Third Century (1858). His 
Verses on Various Occasions (1868), ex- 
hibit great poetic talent, neglected for 
what the author considered more impor- 
tant labors. 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 


Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on! 

The night is dark, and I am far from home— 
Lead Thou me on! 

Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene,—one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on. 

I loved to choose and see my path; but now, 
Lead Thon me on! 

I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will: remember not past years 


So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone. 

And with the morn those angel-faces smile 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 


THE CALL OF DAVID. 


Latest born of Jesse’s race, 

Wonder lights thy bashful face. 
While the prophet’s gifted oil 

Seals thee for a path of toil, 

We, thy Angels, circling round thee, 
Ne’er shall find thee as we found thee 
When thy faith first brought us near 
Tn thy lion fight severe. 


Go! amid thy flocks awhile 

At thy doom of greatness smile; 
Bold to bear God's heaviest load, 
Dimly guessing of the road,— 
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Rocky road, and scarce-ascended, 
Though thy foot be angel-tended ! 


Double praise thou shalt attain. 

In royal court and battle plain ; 
Then comes heart-ache, care, distress, 
Blighted hope, and lonliness ; 
Wounds from friend and gifts from foe, 
Dizzied fate, and guilt, and woe ; 
Loftiest aims fly earth defiled, 
Gleams of wisdom sin-beguiled, 
Sated power’s tyrannic mood, 
Counsels shared with men of blood, 
Sad success, parental tears, 

And a dreary gift of years. 


Strange that guileless face and form 
To lavish on the scarring storm ! 
Yet we take thee in thy blindness, 
And we harrass thee in kindness ; 
Little chary of thy fame,— 

Dust unborn may bless or blame,— 
But we mould thee for the root 

Of man’s promised healing fruit, 
And we mould thee hence to rise 
As our brother to the skies. 


WARNINGS. 


When Heaven sends sorrow, 
Warnings go first, 
Lest it should burst 
With storming might 
On souls too bright 
To fear the morrow. 


Can science bear us 
To the hid springs 
Of human things? 
Why may not dream 
Or thought’s day-gleam 
Startle, yet cheer us? 


Are such thoughts fetters, 
While Faith disowns 
Dread of earth’s tones. 
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Recks but Heaven’s call, 
And on the wall 
Reads but Heaven’s letters ? 


PROSPERITY. 
When mirth is full and free, 


Some sudden gloom shall be ; 
When haughty power mounts high, 
The watcher’s axe is nigh. 
All growth has bound; when greatest found, 
It hastes to die. 


When the rich town, that long 
Has lain its huts among, 
Builds courts and palace vast, 
And vaunts,—it shall not last! 
Bright tints that shine are but a sign 
Of summer past. 


And when thine eye surveys 
With fond, adoring gaze ‘ 
And yearning heart, thy friend,— 
Love to its grave doth tend. 
All gifts below, save Truth, but grow 
Towards an end. 


PENANCE. 


Take me away, and in the lowest deep 
There let me be. 

And there in hope the lone night-watches keep 
Told out for me. 

There, motionless and happy in my pain, 
Lone, not forlorn, 

There will I sing my sad perpetual strain 
Until the morn. 

There will I sing, and soothe my stricken breast, 
Which ne’er can cease 

To throb, and pine, and languish, till possest 
Of its Sole Peace. 

There will I sing my absent Lord and Love— 
Take me away, 

That sooner I may rise, and go above, 

And see Him in the truth of everlasting day. 


Dream of Gerontius. 
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HOLINESS AND HEAVEN. 


If a man without religion (supposing it pow 
sible) were admitted into Heaven, doubtless 
he would sustain a great disappointment. 
Before, indeed, he fancied that he could be 
happy there; but when he arrived there, he 
would find no discourse but that which he had 
shunned on earth, no pursuits but those he had 
disliked or despised, nothing which bound him 
to aught else in the universe, and made him 
feel at home, nothing which he could enter into 
and rest upon. He would perceive himself to 
be an isolated being, cut away by Supreme 
Power from those objects which were still 
entwined around his heart. Nay, he would be 
in the presence of that Supreme Power, whom 
he never on earth could bring himself steadily 
to think upon, and whom now he regards 
only as the destroyer of all that was precious 
and dear to him. Ah! he could not bear the 
face of the Living God; the Holy God would 
be no object of joy tohim. “Let us alone! 
What have we to do with Thee?” is the sole 
thought and desire of unclean souls, even while 
they acknowledge His majesty. None but the 
holy can look upon the Holy One; without 
holiness no man can endure to see the Lord... 

Holiness, or inward separation from the 
world, is necessary to our admission into 
Heaven, because Heaven is not a place of hap- 
piness, except to the holy. There are bodily 
indispositions which affect the taste, so that 
the sweetest flavors become ungrateful to the 
palate; and indispositions which impair the 
sight, tinging the fair face of nature with some 
sickly hue. In like manner, there is a moral 
malady which disorders the inward sight and 
taste; and no man laboring under it is ina 
condition to enjoy what Scripture calls “the 
fullness of joy in God’s presence, and pleasures 
at His right hand for evermore.” 

Nay, I will venture to say more than this :— 
it is fearful but it is right to say it—that if we 
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wished to imagine a punishment for an unholy, 
reprobate soul, we perhaps could not fancy a 
greater than to summon it to Heaven. Heaven 
would be hell to an irreligious man. We 
know how unhappy we are apt to feel at pres- 
ent, when alone in the midst of strangers, or 
of men of different tastes and habits from 
ourselves. How miserable, for example, would 
it be to have to live in a foreign land, among 
a people whose faces we never saw before, 
and whose language we could not learn. And 
this is but a faint illustration of the loneliness 
of aman of earthly dispositions and tastes, 
thrust into the society of saints and angels. 
How forlorn would he wander through the 
courts of Heaven! He could find no one like 
himself ; he would see at every direction the 
marks of God’s holiness, and these would 
make him shudder. He would feel himself 
always in His presence. He could no longer 
turn his thoughts another way as he does 
now, when conscience reproaches him. He 
would know that the Hternal Eye was upon 
him ; and that Hye of holiness, which is joy 
and life to holy creatures, would seem to him 
an eye of wrath and punishment. God can- 
not change His nature, holy He must ever be; 
but while He is holy, no unholy soul can be 
happy in Heaven. Fire does not inflame iron, 
but inflames straw. It would cease to be fire 
if it did not. And so Heaven itself would be 
fire to those who would fain escape across the 
great gulf from the torments of hell. The 
finger of Lazarus would but increase their 
thirst. The very ‘heaven that is over their 
head’ will be ‘brass’ to them.— Parochial 
Sermons, 
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NEWMAN, Joun Puuip, an American 
divine and author, was born in New York 
city in 1826. He became a Methodist 
minister, and was for some years pastor of 
the Metropolitan Church at Washington, 
D.C. He was chaplain of the Senate 
1869-74. He was elected a bishop of the 
M. E. Church in 1888, and removed to 
Omaha, Neb. His published works in- 
clude From Dan to Beersheba; Thrones 
and Palaces of Babylon and Nineveh (1875), 
Christianity Triumphant (1884), America 
for Americans (1887), The Supremacy of 
Law (1890). 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Lincoln stands forth on the page of history, 
unique in his character, and majestic in his in- 
dividuality. Like Milton’s angel, he was an 
original conception, He was raised up for his 
times. He was a leader of leaders. By in- 
stinct the common heart trusted in him. He 
was of the people and for the people. He had 
been poor and laborious ; but greatness did not 
change the tone of his spirit, or lessen the 
sympathies of his nature. His character was 
strangely symmetrical. He was temperate, 
without austerity; brave, without rashness ; 
constant, without obstinacy. He put caution 
against hope, that it might not be premature ; 
and hope against caution, that it might not 
yield to dread ordanger. His marvellous hope- 
fulness never betrayed him into impracticable 
measures. His love of justice was only equalled 
by his delight in compassion. His regard for 
personal honor was only excelled by love of 
country. His self-abnegation found its highest 
expression in the public good. His integrity 
was never questioned. His honesty was above 
suspicion. Me was more solid than brilliant ; 
his judgment dominated his imagination ; his 
ambition was subject to his modesty; and his 
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love of justice held the mastery over all personal 
considerations. Not excepting Washington, 
who inherited wealth and high social position, 
Lincoln is the fullest representative American 
in our national annals. He had touched every 
round in the human ladder. He illustrated the 
possibilities of our citizenship. We are not 
ashamed of his humble origin. We are proud 
of his greatness. , 

We are to judge men by their surroundings, 
and measure their greatness by the difficulties 
which they surmounted. Every age has its 
heroes, every crisis its master. Lincoln came 
into power in the largest and most violent polit- 
ical convulsion known to history. In nothing 
is the sagacity and might of Lincoln’s states- 
manship more apparent than in his determina- 
tion to save the Union of these States. This 
was the objective point of his administration. 
He denied State» Sovereignty as paramount to 
National Sovereignty. States have their rights 
and their obligations; and their chief obliga- 
tion is to remain in the Union. Some political 
philanthropists clamored for the overthrow of 
slavery, and advocated the dissolution of the 
Union rather than live in a country under 
whose government slavery was tolerated. But 
Lincoln was a wiser and a better philanthropist 
than they. He would have the Union, with or 
without slavery. He preferred it without, and 
his preference prevailed. How incomparably 
worse would have been the condition of the 
slave in a Confederacy with a living slave for 
its corner stone, than in the Union of the 
States! Time has vindicated the character of 
his statesmanship, that to preserve the Union 
was to save this great nation for human liberty, 
and thereby advance the emancipated slave to 
education, thrift, and political equality.—From 
an Address delivered Feb. 12, 1894. 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON.— 


NEWTON, Sir Isaac, an English 
philosopher, born at Woolsthorpe, Lan- 
cashire, in 1642; died at Kensington, near 
London, in 1727. He entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1661, but did not 
rank high in the regular course of study; 
he, however, made large acquirements in 
studies of his own choice, especially in 

‘mathematics and physics, and was elected 
a scholar of his college in 1666. The 
plague breaking out at Cambridge in 1666, 
Newton returned to his native place, where 
he appears to have conceived the idea of 
identity of the force of terrestrial gravity, 
and that which holds the planets in their 
orbits. But starting with the accepted es- 
timate of the earth’s mass, the result of his 
calculations did not substantiate his theory. 
This erroneous estimate having been rec- 
tified, Newton resumed his investigations 
four years later, and his theory of gravita- 
tion was triumphantly established. In 
1669 he was made Professor of Mathemat- 
ics at Cambridge, and during the ensuing 
three years delivered an elaborate course 
of lectures upon optics, and soon acquired 
high repute as a philosophic inquirer. In 
1695 he received the appointment of War- 
den of the Mint, and four years later was 
made Master of the Mint, with a salary of 
£1,600. He retained this position during 
the remaining twenty-eight years of his 
life, and his services were of high value in 
regulating the British system of coinage. 
During the later years of his life he was 
afflicted with a complication of disorders. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
where a@ monument was erected to him in 
1731. 

The strictly philosophical works of New- 
ton belong rather to the domain of science 
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than to that of literature. Foremost 
among these are: Philosophie Naturalis 
Principia Mathematica (usually cited as 
the Principia), first published in 1687, and 
Optics, a Treatise of the Refractions, Inflex- 
ions, and Oolors of Lights (A704). He also 
gave much attention to studies of a theologi- 
cal nature ; his principal work in this de- 
partment, being Observations on the Prophe- 
cies of Daniel and the Apocalypse, written as 
early as 1698, but not published until five 
years after his death. The most thorough 
Life of Newton is that by Sir David brews- 
ter (1855), which embodies an exhaustive 
statement of his physical discoveries and 
theories. Newton was an undoubting be- 
liever in the Christian revelation. His 
own statement of his theological views 
shows that he must be ranked as Unitarian 
rather than as a Trinitarian, in the ordin- 
ary acceptation of the terms. 
NEWTON’S CREED 

(1.) There is one God, the Father, ever liv- 
ing, omnipresent, almighty, the Maker of 
heaven and earth, and one Mediator between 
God and man—the man Christ Jesus. —(2.) 
The Father is the invisible God, whom no eye 
hath seen, nor can see; all other beings are 
sometimes visible.-—(3.) The Father hath life 
in himself, and hath given the Son to have life 
in himself.—(4.) The Father is omniscient, 
and hath all knowledge originally in his own 
breast, and communicates knowledge of future 
things to Jesus Christ; and none in heaven or 
earth, or under the earth, is worthy to receive 
knowledge of future things immediately from 
the Father, but the Lamb. And, therefore, 
the testimony of Jesus Christ is the spirit of 
prophecy, and Jesus is the Word or Prophet of 
God. (5.) The Father is immovable, no place 
being capable of becoming emptier or fuller of 
him than it is by the eternal necessity of na- 
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ture; all other beings are movable from place 
to place.—(6.) All the worship—whether of 
prayer, praise, or thanksgiving—which was 
due to the Father before the coming of Christ, 
is still due to him; Christ came not to diminish 
the worship of his Father.—(7.) Prayers are 
most prevalent when directed to the Father in 
the name of the Son.—(8.) We are to return 
thanks to the Father alone for creating us, and 
giving us food and raiment and other blessings 
of this life; and whatsoever we are to thank 
him for, or desire that he would do for us, we 
ask of him immediately in the name of Christ. 
—(9.) We need not pray to Christ to intercede 
for us; if we pray the Father aright, he 
will intercede.—(10.) It is not necessary to 
salvation to direct our prayers to any other 
than the Father in the name of the Son.—(11.) 
To give the name of God to angels or kings is 
not against the First Commandment. ‘To give 
the worship of the God of the Jews to angels 
or kings is against it. The meaning of the 
commandment is, “Thou shalt worship no 
other God but me.”—(12.) There is but one 
God, the Father, of whom are all things; and 
one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, 
and we by him. This is, we are to worship 
the Father alone as God Almighty; and Jesus 
alone as the Lord, the Messiah, the Great King, 
the Lamb of God, who was slain, and hath re- 
deemed us with his blood, and made us kings 
and priests. 
THE DESIGN OF PROPHECY. 

The folly of interpreters has been to foretell 
times and things by this Prophecy of Daniel, as 
if God designed to make them prophets. By 
this rashness they have not only exposed them- 
selves, but have brought prophecy also into 
contempt. ‘he design of God, when he gave 
them this and the other prophecies of the Old 
Testament was not to gratify men’s curiosity 
by enabling them to foreknow things, but to 
the end that, after they were fulfilled they 
might be interpreted by the event, and his 
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own providence—not the wisdom and skill of 
the interpreters—be manifested to the world. 
Observations on Daniel. 


NATURE OF THE PROPHETICAL LANGUAGE OF 
SCRIPTURE. 


For understanding the prophecies we are in 
the first place to acquaint ourselves with the 
figurative language of the prophets. This 
language is taken from the analogy between 
the world natural and an empire or kingdom 
considered as a world politic. 

Accordingly, the whole world natural, con- 
sisting of heaven and earth, signifies the world 
politic, consisting of thrones and people; or 
so much of it as is considered in the prophecy. 
And the things in that world signify the anal- 
ogous things in this. For the heavens, and 
the things therein, signify thrones and digni- 
ties, and those who enjoy them; and the earth, 
with the things thereon, the inferior people; 
and the lowest part of the earth, called Hades 
or Hell, the lowest or most miserable part of 
them. Whence, ascending towards heaven, 
and descending to the earth, are put for rising 
and falling in power and honor; rising out of 
the earth or waters, and falling into them, for 
the rising up to any dignities or dominion out of 
the inferior state of the people, or falling down 
from the same into that inferior state; descend- 
ing into the lower parts of the earth, for descend- 
ing to a very low and unhappy state; speak- 
ing with a faint voice out of the dust, for being 
in a weak and low condition; moving from one 
place to another, for translation from one office, 
dignity, or dominion to another; great earth- 
quakes, and the shaking of heaven and earth, 
for the shaking of dominions, so as to distract 
and overthrow them; the creating of a new 
heaven and earth, and the passing away of an 
old one, or the beginning and end of the world, 
for the rise and reign of the body politic signi- 
fied thereby. 


In the heavens the sun and moon are, by the 
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interpreters of dreams, put for the persons of 
kings and queens. But in sacred prophecy, 
which regards not single persons, the sun is 
put for the whole species and race of kings, in 
the kingdoms of the world politic, shining with 
regal pomp and glory; the moon for the body 
of the common people, considered as the king’s 
wife ; the stars for subordinate princes and 
great men; or for bishops and rulers of the 
people of God, when the sun is Christ; light 
for the glory, truth, and knowledge wherewith 
great and good men shine and illuminate others ; 
darkness for obscurity of condition, and for 
error, blindness, and ignorance; darkening, 
smiting, or setting of the sun, moon, and stars, 
for the ceasing of a kingdom, or for the desola- 
tion thereof, proportional to the darkness; 
darkening the sun, turning the moon into blood, 
and falling of the stars, for the same; new 
moons, for the return of a dispersed people inta 
a body politic or ecclesiastic.. . . 

In the earth the dry land and congregated 
waters, as a sea, a river, a flood, are put for the 
people of several regions, nations, and domin- 
ions ; embittering of waters for great affectiot 
of the people by war and persecution; turning 
things into blood, for the mystical death o¥ 
bodies politic, that is, for their dissolution; the 
overflowing of a sea or river, for the invasion 
of the earth politic by the people of the waters ; 
drying up of waters, for the conquest of their 
regions; fountains of waters, for cities, the 
permanent heads of rivers politic; mountains 
and islands, for the cities of the earth and sea 
politic, with the territories and dominions be- 
longing to those cities; dens and rocks of 
mountains, for the temples of cities ; the hiding 
of men in those dens and rocks, for the shut- 
ting of idols in their temples ; houses and ships, 
for families, assemblies, and towns in the earth 
and sea politic; and a navy of ships of war, for 
an army of that kingdom that is signified by 
the sea. Animals also, and vegetables are put 
for the people of several regions and conditions; 
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and particularly trees, herbs, and land animals 
for the people of the earth politic; flags, reeds, 
and fishes for those of the waters politic, birds 
and insects for those of the politic heaven and 
earth ; a forest for a kingdom; and a wilder- 
ness for a desolate and thin people. 

If the world politic, considered in prophecy, 
consists of many kingdoms, they are represented 
by as many parts of the world natural, as the 
noblest by the celestial frame; and then the 
moon and clouds are put for the common peo- 
ple; the less noble by the earth, sea, and 
rivers, and by the animals, or vegetables, and 
buildings therein; and then the greater and 
more powerful animals and taller trees are put 
for kings, princes, and nobles. And because 
the whole kingdom is the body politic of the 
king, therefore the sun, or a tree, or a beast, or 
a bird, or a man—whereby the king is repre- 
sented—is put in a large signification for the 
whole kingdom, and several animals, as a lion, 
a bear, a leopard, a goat, according to their 
qualities, are put for several kingdoms and 
bodies politic, and sacrificing beasts, for the 
slaughtering and conquering of kingdoms; and 
friendship between beasts, for peace between 
kingdoms. Yet sometimes vegetables and ani- 
mals are by certain epithets or circumstances 
extended to other significations; as a tree, 
when called the “tree of life” or “of knowl- 
edge ;” and a beast, when called “ the old ser- 
pent,” or worshipped. 

Observations on the Apocalypse. 
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NEWTON, Jonny, an English clergy- 
man, born at London in 1725; died there 
in 1807. He was the son of a prosperous 
shipmaster, with whom he made several 
voyages, and might have been reckoned 
as a “seaman.” It was in the time when 
seamen might be legally impressed into 
the naval service; and Newton, at the age 
of nineteen was seized bya press-gang and 
placed on a man-of-war, where he was rated 
as midshipman. He deserted, but was 
caught, flogged, and so severely treated 
that he was glad to be exchanged into an 
African trading vessel, which he left at 
Sierra Leone, where he hired himself out to 
a slave-trader, in whose employment he re- 
mained until 1747, when his father, learn- 
ing his whereabouts, caused him to be 
brought back to England. After that he 
commanded a Liverpool slave-ship for four 
years ; and though he had, in the mean- 
time, been “converted,” he had, as he 
says, “never the least scruples as to the 
lawfulness” of his occupation, with which, 
however, he became disgusted. In 1755 
he obtained the situation of Surveyor at 
the port of Liverpool. During this adven- 
turous career he had not only come to be . 
a religious man, but had applied himself 
seriously to the study of such subjects as 
are included in a scholastic education. He 
now took an active part in the religious 
movement set on foot by Wesley and 
Whitefield. He desired to be admitted to 
Holy Orders; but obstacles were thrown 
in his way, and it was not until 1764 that 
’ he was ordained as Priest and appointed 
to the rectorship of Olney. Here he re- 
mained for sixteen years, during which he 
formed that close intimacy with Cowper 
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whichis one of the most interesting features 
of their joint lives. 

In 1779 Newton was appointed to the 
rectorship of the populous parish of St. 
Mary Woolnorth, London, which he re- 
tained until his death, being engaged in 
active labor until the close of his long 
life. 

John Newton was for many years an ac- 
knowledged leader in what was styled the 
“Evangelical party” in the Anglican church. 
He preached and wrote much, and much 
that he wrote was not published until after 
his death. Among his works are numerous 
Sermons delivered at different periods of 
his ministry; a voluminous Correspondence 
public and private ; a Review of Keclesias- 
tical History and a Narrative, of the prin- 
cipal incidents in his own life, especially of 
his religious experiences. Butto aftertimes 
he will be best known by the Olney Hymns. 
This was a series of religious poems, by 
Newton and Cowper, mainly composed 
during Newton’s Olney rectorship, and 
published from time to time. The return 
of Cowper’s mental malady prevented him 
from doing as much as had been designed ; 
but among the fifty hymns by him are at 
least half a score which have become 
classical. Newton wrote some three hun- 
dred of these Olney hymns. Most of them 
are versified paraphrases of passages of 
Scripture; but a few of them rise almost 
to lyric fervor and have found a per- 
manent place in our hymnology. 


WALKING WITH GOD. 
By faith in Christ I walk with God, 
With heaven, my journey’s end, in view ; 
Supported by His staff and rod, 
My road is safe and pleasant too. 
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T travel through a desert wide, 
Where many round me blindly stray ; 
Bue Se vouchsafes to be my guide, 
And will not let me miss my way. 


Though snares and dangers throng my path, 
And earth and hell my course withstand, 
I triumph over all-by faith, 
Guarded by His almighty hand. 
The wilderness affords no food, 
But God for my support prepares ; 
Provides me every needful good, 
And frees my soul from wants and cares. 


With Him sweet converse I maintain; 
Great as He is, I dare be free; 
Tell Him all my grief and pain, 
And He reveals His love to me. 
Some cordial from His word He brings, 
Whene’er my feeble spirit faints ; 
At once my soul revives and sings, 
And yields no more to sad complaints, 
I pity all that worldlings talk 
Of pleasures that will quickly end ; 
Be this my choice, O Lord, to walk 
With Thee, my Guide, my Guard, my Friend. 


THE FRIEND CLOSER THAN A BROTHER, 


One there is above all others, 
Well deserves the name of Friend ; 
His is love beyond a brother’s— 
Costly, free and knows no end. 
They who once His kindness prove, 
Find it everlasting love. 


Which of all our friends to save us 
Could or would have shed his blood ? 

But our Jesus died to have us 
Reconciled in Him to God. 

This was boundless love indeed : 

Jesus is a friend in need. 

When He lived on earth abased, 
Friend of sinners was His name 3 


Now above all glory raised, 
He rejoices in the same: 
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Still he calls them Brethren, Friends, 
And to all their wants attends. 


Could we bear from one another 
What He daily bears for us? 
Yet this glorious Friend and Brother 
Loves us, though we treat Him thus: 
Though for good we treat Him ill, 
He accounts us brethren still. 


O for grace our hearts to soften ! 
Teach us, Lord, at length to love! 
We, alas! forget too often 
What a friend we have above: 
But when home our souls are brought, 
We shall love Him as we ought. 


THE NAME OF JESUS. 


How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer’s ear! 

It calms his sorrows, heals his wounds, 
And drives away his fear. 


It makes the wounded spirit whole, 
And calms the troubled breast ; 

’Tis manna to the hungry soul, 
And to the weary rest. 


Jesus! my Shepherd, Husband, Friend, 
My Prophet, Priest, and King, 

My Lord, my life, my way, my end! 
Accept the praise I bring. 


Weak is the effort of my heart, 
And cold my warmest thought ; 

But when I see Thee as thou art, 
Pll praise Thee as I ought. 


Till then I will Thy love proclaim 
With every fleeting breath ; 
And may the music of Thy name 

Refresh my soul in death, 
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NEWTON, RicHArp Heper, an Amer- 
ican clergyman, born. at Philadelphia in 
1340. His father, Richard Heber (1813- 
1887), was for nearly half a century a 
prominent clergyman in Philadelphia, and 
the author of several esteemed religious 
books. The son was educated at the 
University of Pennsylvania ; was ordained 
to the priesthood in 1866, and was for 
several years assistant to his father. In 
1869 he became Rector of All Souls’ 
Church, New York. Among his works 
are: Zhe Children’s Church (1872), The 
Morals of Trade (1876), Womanhood 
(1879), Studies of Jesus (1881), Right 
and Wrong Uses of the Bible (1883), 
Book of the Beginnings (1884), Philis- 
tinism (1885), Social Problems (1886), 
Church and Creed (1891). In his teach- 
ing he has in view the humanitarian rather 
the dogmatic aspects of Christianity. His 
sentiments in regard to the sacerdotal 
function are expressed in an early anony- 
mous brochure, What of the Ministry ? 


THE COLONEL’s IDEA OF THE MINISTRY. 


To my mind the power of the Ministry does 
not consist in your beautiful service, in your 
Apostolical succession, in your Quod ubique, 
quod omnibus, and so forth, or any of that 
kind of mealy talk. You know that Iam a 
Presbyterian, and we have that same stock of 
ecclesiastical furniture, and church drapery and 
PXIN GS. Fs 324 I have been all through the 
glorying days about the Presbytery and the 
Synod, and who shall be Moderator, and the 
Church North and Church South, and the 
Westminster Catechism revised. All that sort 
of thing is done for me. This local triumph- 
ing over the mere “accidents” of the Church’s 
institutions has no charms for me now, though 
once they seemed to me to be everything. The 
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mechanical husks grow around every juicy, 
tasselled ear of corn. Itis the shop-talk which 
always betrays whether the man is Master or 
only journeyman. And this shop-lingo don’t 
belong to the Church Catholic or the Mount 
Zion Chapel alone. It was just as bad in the 
days of Brook Farm and Emerson’s Transcen- 
dentalism as it is to-day with the higher life 
MY Stile kan on 

As for the “ Apostolic College at Jerusalem,” 
I don’t care what they did. I am through for 
all time with this everlasting Katy-did, and 
Katy-didn’t about Elders and Bishops, and 
Titus, and Crete, and the Desert Island. It’s 
all like trying to lay a pipe from a mill-pond 
to your water-tank, when all the time, under 
your scientifically laid piping, there is a run- 
ning stream which flows cheerily on at its own 
sweet will. Here are grieved sinners; men 
and women who want the guidance and comfort 
Jesus Christ, can give them. And whenI say 
Jesus Christ I don’t mean any ritualistic Jesus, 
any flowery term, or ecclesiastical door-hinge ; 
but I mean the central fact of the Incarnation 
—God made flesh and dwelling amongst.us. . . 

See what a power there is in a true and 
helpful ministry. Messengers from heaven— 
helpers in the daily life—leaders of Christian 
thought for many hard-pressed, weary people, 
who have scarcely time to think out any defi- 
nite religious thought for themselves. Here, 
it seems to me, is where the true vicarious 
power of the ministry comes in. It does seem 
so like St. Paul’s words: “Bear ye one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 
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NEWTON, Wr1ram WILBERFORCE, 
an American clergyman and author, born 
in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1848. He is a 
brother of the Rev. Richard Heber New- 
ton, rector of All Souls’ Church, New York 
After graduation at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1865, he studied in the 
Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia, 
was ordained deacon in 1868, and priest in 
1869. For two years he was assistant to 
his father, the Rev. Richard Newton, rector 
of the Church of the Epiphany, Philadel- 
oe and was subsequently rector of St. 

aul’s Church, Brookline, Mass., of 
Trinity Church. Newark, N. Y., of St. 
Paul’s Church, Boston, and since 1881 of 
St. Stephen’s Church, Pittsfield, Mass. 
He organized the American Congress of 
Churches, held in Hartford, Conn., in 
1885, and in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1886. 
Among his numerous publications are: 
New Tracts for New Times (1877), Essays 
of To-day (A879), The Interpreter’s House 
(1879), The Palace Beautiful (1880), The 
Legend of St. Telemachus (1882), The 
Priest and the Man (1888), Paradise 
(1883), (1885), The Vine out of Egypt 
(1887), Ragnar the Sea-King (1888), and 
Dr. Muhlenberg, in the series American 
Religious Leaders (1890). 


AN EFFORT FOR LIBERTY. 


But the day of hope came at last. One 
morning as Radbert and Tessaro were again 
doing sentinel duty on the seaward wall of the 
fortress at Tyre, Radbert flung his tasseled fez 
high into the air, and pointing with his lance 
towards the offing whispered to Tessaro, as he 
passed him on the battlement: “See ! the white 
sails of the Venetian navy! Now is the day 
of our deliverance !”’ Dotting the blue waters of 
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the Mediterranean, like a flock of myriad water- 
fowl, the dancing sails and banners of the Vene- 
tian and the Genoese fleet came up in a grand 
sweep of three ships deep, and anchored in the 
harbor of Tyre... . 

“There!” cried Radbert to Tessaro, as he 
found that they were unwatched and were alone, 
“see the spearman and the archers, and the 
knights, landing on the beach; and the horses, 
too, and the huge catapults. Nothing has been 
left undone by the Doge of Venice; and now 
we know the reason of all this delay. And see, 
'Tessaro, away to the right, on that white bluff 
of sand, I can see the royal banner of Baldwin, 
King of Jerusalem! O, would to God that we 
were there and not here! How shall we fight 
against our brethren? how shall we seem to 
fight and yet spare them ? or how shall we 
escape ?” 

“ Do you think we can ever escape from Tyre, 
except it be by the flight of the spirit from 
the body ?” asked the old man, in a weak and 
trembling voice, as he turned his white eye to 
look once more at the ships crowding into the 
harbor, and held his left hand over the sightless 
place where his other eye had once been. 

“Q, yes, Tessaro,” replied Radbert ; “I believe 
we shall be delivered now; it came to me the 
other night in a dream that I was home again, 
and that you were with me. ButIdo not know 
how it came about; I only know that the snare 
was broken and that we were delivered. Just 
see the vessels darting up and down the bay, 
and back and forth in the harbor! They seem 
to me like the white wings of God’s good angels 
hovering over us for our protection. Why, I 
believe I can tell some of these ships. I am 
sure I have seen that three-sailed transport at 
Marseilles ; and yonder lateen-sailed boat with 
the golden moon at the peak. I am sure is the 
Floating Swan of Master Lascaris.” 

“ Lascaris ! Lascaris, did you say ?” cried Tes- 
saro, with a hoarse, subdued whisper. “ Mother 
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of God! young man, what do you know of 
Michael Lascaris ? ” 

“T knew him once,” said Radbert, scanning 
the eager features of his hitherto unapproach- 
able companion. ‘He isa Greek master from 
Byzantium ; he sails a Genoese galley, the Float- 
ing Swan. I made a voyage with him from 
Marseilles to Messina, and from thence to Alex- 
andria.” 

“ Tell me more! O, by all the saints in heaven- 
tell me more of the Greek! cried Tessaro, trem 
bling like a leaf.” Did he ever tell you aught 
of what happened to him at Palermo ?” 

Radbert held on to the parapet for a few mo- 
ments, for his head began to swim as the long- 
forgotten story of the Palermo pirates rushed 
in upon his memory. At that very moment, 
as he leaned his arm upon the cold stone wall, 
he felt something hard in his lJong-disused 
money-belt press upon hisskinnyarm. Hastily 
rolling up the sleeve of his linen jacket, he 
unbuttoned the dirty yellow belt, and brought 
out to the light the locket which Lascaris ex- 
changed for gold on the day the Floating Swan 
entered the harbor of Messina. 

“There,” he exclaimed, as he buried the 
locket in the bony palm of the old man’s hand, 
“does not that tell the story ? Will you not 
trust me now?” 

The aged Tessaro sank upon the pavement 
in a swoon, witha convulsive groan. Radbert, 
seizing an earthen water-cooler, which stood in 
a covered way for the benefit of the officer of 
the post, dashed the water in his face, and soon 
the stricken man revived. 

“ Hush!” whispered Radbert, “here comes a 
guard; calm yourself and stand up or we shall 
be separated again just at the very time when 
it is necessary for our deliverance that we should 
keep together. There, now,” he added, putting 
the heavy lance in his trembling arm, “hide 
the locket and take your place upon your round 
again.” 

The aged Tessaro, as if he had been stricken 
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by paralysis, hereupon seized the lance in both 
arms, and with a shuffling step and a drooping 
quivering action of the mouth, went slowly on 
his way, just as the officer came out from the 
guard tower on the wall. 

“What means this water ?” cried the officer 
to Radbert, as he passed the spot. Felix ex- 
plained that the old man had fainted, and added 
that the sun was very hot, at times, upon the 
walls. 

“The cursed old dog!” said the officer. 
“Tyre is too full already with these prison 
miscreants, We must use up this rubbish in 
some of our sallies upon the Christians. These 
wretches will make good food for the swords of 
our enemies.” And with a set of horrid curses 
the tiger-eyed Turk passed on. 

Tessaro was very anxious to get near to Felix 
to know more about Lascaris and the locket. 
But for several days no opportunity was given 
to them, in the barracks by night or on the 
guard by day. During these days several expe- 
ditions were made from the king’s camping- 
ground on the bluffy shore to reconnoitre the 
walls. Knights with helmets barred, and with 
coats of mail, rode by in safe distance from the 
bow shots of the enemy upon the wall, and once 
or twice Radbert was quite sure he recognized 
the insignia of the Knights Templars and Hos- 
pitalers, as the horsemen galloped along below 
the walls. But how was he to escape? To 
Radbert’s mind this one problem lay open be- 
fore him by night and by day. At times he 
could scarcely sleep. He would lie awake in 
the close and wretched barracks, where he was 
immured at night with his snoring companions, 
with this one thought burning itself in upon 
his brain until he feared he would go mad.... 

One night, as Radbert was sitting on the 
rushy floor of the stone barracks, hugging his 
knees with his hands and swinging back and 
forth, while all about him were asleep, Tessaro 
seized the lantern which hung overhead at the 
entrance of the stone cavern, and, carefully 
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feeling his way along the floor full of sleeping 
prisoners, waved it at Radbert and motioned 
him to follow. Felix instantly obeyed. 

“ But the keeper ?” he whispered ; “he will 
awaken and find us.” 

“Not yet,” replied Tessaro,” I have mixed 
a composing potion with his stew. I stole it 
from an open box in the guard room, and I 
flung it into his food and stirred it round with 
my dagger, when he ran to the walls yesterday 
to look at the knights who passed by, sounding 
their silver trumpets. He will wake no more 
this night. Great Jupiter! how I could have 
given him a hundred stabs, but what would it 
avail? But come with me. Listen! I have 
burrowed with my hands a hole in the ground 
just under the corner tower; and there are 
voices of men below—they are Christians, I can 
hear them, but I cannot see them.” 

“Put out the light, whispered Radbert ; and 
they groped their way through the dark cay- 
erned passage until a fresh breath of wind told 
them that they were approaching the outer para- 
pet. Itwasawildandstormy night. The east 
wind blowing in from the Mediterranean was 
salt and wet. There were no lights on the for- 
tress wall, and all was still save the shrill cry 
of a Mohammedan sentinel on a distant tower, 
calling out, like some gloomy bird, the long 
hours of the night. Felix felt a thrill of relief 
as the briny wind moistened his check. It 
seemed so fresh and full of freedom that he 
accepted this as an omen of good. 

Presently they found by the guard-room tower 
two or three loose stones which Tessaro had 
used to cover up this hole in the wall. Grop- 
ing their way into it, and covering their re- 
treat by replacing the stones, they burrowed 
along until they found themselves upon an over- 
hanging shelf of rock, with a stone wall of 
eighty feet below them, leading into a rocky 
ravine. They could see lights glancing among 
the bushes, and could distinctly hear suppressed 
voices. Radbert’s heart beat violently, for it 
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seemed as if now at last the moment of escape 
had come. What to do next was the question 
which taxed his quickly-acting mind. Pre- 
sently he called, in a loud whisper :— 

“We are Christian prisoners! in the name 
of God, help us!” 

The lanterns swung below the precipice, and 
a voice answered in Radbert’s native tongue :— 

“Who are you?” 

“T am Felix Radbert of Lyons. Iam apris- 
oner, and there is another prisoner with me, 
one named Tessaro. Help us; we want a 
rope.” 

‘‘ Saints in heaven,” cried a familiar voice 
from the dark below, “are you there Felix ? 
I am Genseric and here are Montreux and 
Martini, and Leitulfis in camp. How can we 
get you a rope?” 

“Get me one from the nearest ship. Is the 
Floating Swan near by ? if so ask Lascaris to 
help you. I will drop youacord. But run; 
for God’s sake, be quick! day is coming on.” 

“We will,” whispered Genseric; “ wait till 
we return.” 

The lanterns disappeared in the distance. 
Tessaro and Felix watched them until they 
were hidden from view by a turn in the road. 
Then Felix thought he saw lights moving on 
the water towards the spot where the ships 
were anchored but he was not sure about it. 

In the meantime, Felix cast about in his 
mind how he was to get the rope, in case they 
should bring him one. He bethought him of 
the watch-tower under which they had made 
their escape. A Moslem banner floated from 
the flag staff on the summit and he remem- 
bered that there wasa long cord toit. Telling 
Tessaro to wait until his return, Felix left his 
companion on the overhanging ledge, and grop- 
ing his way back again, like a mole in his bur- 
row, he reached the opening in the wall, and 
nimbly climbed up the parapet until he reached 
the top of the tower. By this time the wind 
had ended in a driving mist, and all was still 
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on the fortress wall. Felix felt his way until* 
his hands clutched the rope of the red flag beat- 
ing itself against the tall flagstaff. Drawing 
his dagger, in a moment he cut the rope and 
coiled it round his left arm, while the hated 
flag covered him with its wet and heavy folds. 

Seizing the banner with his right hand, he 
wrapped it round his shoulders and instantly 
beat his retreat back to the entrance behind 
the stones. He paused a moment to listen and 
distinctly heard the tread of a sentinel going 
over the path he had just left. The man was 
chanting in a low tone a Moorish hymn of 
praise to Allah, which ended in the well-known 
refrain of death to the Christian host. Felix 
felt his heart beating likeasledge-hammer. He 
was so dizzy with excitement that he could 
scarcely breathe for fear of being discovered. 
It seemed to him as if it must be that this 
watcher on the wall would hear his heart beat 
and would discover his hiding place. But his 
fears were not realized and after the receding 
footsteps were lost in the distance Radbert, 

stumbling over the folds of the heavy banner, 

burrowed his way back again to the place where 

his companion was awaiting him. 


The Priest and the Man. 


THE NIBELUNGENLIED.— 


NIBELUNGENLIED, THE, an ancient 
German epic poem, the date of which is 
commonly placed somewhere between the 
years 900 and 1200. In the opinion of 
some critics the poem is a connected whole, 
the production of a single bard. Schlegel 
guesses the author to have been Heinrich 
von Ofterdingen ; Von der Hagen ascribes it 
to Walter von der Vogelweide, and a score 
of other names have been suggested. Karl 
Lachmann (1793--1851), the ablest editor 
of the Mibelungenlied, holds that it consists 
of twenty lays by perhaps as many differ- 
ent authors, originally wholly unconnected 
and of various periods, and put in its pres- 
ent form about the year 1200. 

Viewing the poems as a_ connected 
whole, it consists of twenty “ Adventures” 
or lays, the acticn covering a space of 
some thirty years. In the first lay we are 
told how King Gunther and his brothers, 
Gernot and Geiselher, hold their court at 
Worms. They have a sister, Chriemhild, 
famed for her beauty and coyness. Sieg- 
fried, son of the ruler of the Netherlands, 
sets out for Worms, resolved to win the 
fair princess. He is endowed with more 
than human strength, is invulnerable with 
the exception of a small leaf-shaped spot on 
one shoulder, and is, moreover, possessed 
of a tarn kappe, or cap of darkness, which 
renders him invisible when he wears it. 
He performs mighty deeds in behalf of 
King Gunther, and succeeds in winning 
the love of Chriemhild. In one of his early 
adventures he has gone to Norway, and 
possessed himself of an enormous treasure 
known as “the Nibelungen hoard,” which 
he munificently presents to his bride. 

This brings us to the end of the fifth lay, 
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A fierce quarrel springs up between Chriem- 
hild and Brunhild, the wife of King 
Gunther. Chriemhild tells her sister-in-law 
that Siegfried has told her a secret which 
involves the character of Brunhild, who 
resolves to be revenged upon her supposed 
traducer. At her instigation Hagen, the 
stoutest of the Burgundian warriors, who 
had learned the only vulnerable spot in 
Siegfried, treacherously assassinates him ; 
and moreover gets hold of the Nibelungen 
hoard which he secretly sinks in the 
waters of the Rhine, hoping to be able 
to reclaim it at some future day. This 
brings us through the tenth lay, which may 
be desiguated as the close of the first part 
of the Mibelungenlied. 

Chriemhild remains for a long time a 
mourning widow at her brother’s court, 
but all the while brooding vengeance 
upon the murderer of Siegfried. Then 
Etzel, King of the Huns, whose royal 
residence is at Vienna, having reports of 
the surpassing beauty of Chriemhild, sends 
an embassy to Worms, demanding her 
hand in marriage. She consents, for she 
sees in this a probable chance for the 
accomplishment of her vengeance. The 
marriage takes place with great pomp. 
After a while she persuades Etzel to invite 
Gunther and his brother, to visit them 
at Vienna. Notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of Hagen, the invitation is accept- 
ed, and a lordly train of the Burgundians 
(who are henceforth styled “the Nibel- 
ungen ”) sets out for Vienna. They 
number 10,000 warriors, among whom 
is Hagen. The fourteenth and fifteenth 
lays describe the long journey from the 
Rhine to the Danube, which is marked by 
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many supernatural events. The sixteenth 
and seventeenth lays describe the friendly 
mannerin which the Nibelungen are greeted 
by Etzel, and their ominous reception by 
Chriemhild. The next two lays narrate 
the outbreak of hostilities between the 
Huns and their visitors. 

The twentieth lay—(which is styled The 
Nibelungen Noth—The Woe of the Nibel- 
ungen,) brings the poem to a close. After 
fierce fighting, lasting several days, the 
remnant of the Nibelungen are forced back 
into the building which had served for a 
banqueting-hall. Fire is set to this; and, 
to quench their burning thirst, the Nibel- 
ungen drink the blood from the dead and 
dying. At the last all the Nibelungen are 
slain except Gunther and Hagen, who are 
overpowered, and brought fetteredinto the 
presences of Chriemhild and Etzel. We 
know of nothing of the kind in all poetry 
unless perhaps we may except the slaughter 
scene in the Odyssey—which equals this 
description, the closing part of which we 
give in the fairly good translation of 
Birch :-— 


THE DEATH OF GUNTHER, HAGEN, AND CHRIEM- 
HILDA. 


Then went Chriemhild to where Sir Hagen met 
her sight ; 

I wot full ruthless proved her speech unto the 
captive knight. 

“ Will you return without delay that which you 
took from me ? 

Then you may reach with life your home in 
Burgundy.” 


Thereto replied the angered chief: Your 
prayer is made in vain, 

Most noble daughter of a King, for I an oath 
have ta’en 
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That I will ne’er divulge the place where lies 
the hoard concealed ; 

So long as either king doth live it will not be 
revealed.” 

“Then I will make short work of it.” So said 
the lofty wife ; 

And gave behest that Gunther brave should 
lose his life. 

His head was hewn from off its trunk, which 
by the hair she took, 

And bore it to the Trongie chief, who mourn- 
fully did look 

Upon phe ghastly head of his much-honored 
king [bring: 

Then to Chriembilda? $ prayer severe reproof did 

“Thou hast indeed thy will fullfilled with 
brother’s blood 

And went in such a way as I did fear you 
would. 

“ Now is the noble Burgund king prepared for 
early grave, 

Like Giseler the young and good, and Gernot 
the brave. 

Where the said hoard lies hid is now known 
but to God and me; 

And shall from thee, cursed wife, forever hid- 
den be.” 

Said she: “You’ve foul atonement made, in 
purpose, deed, and word ; 

Therefore will I possess myself of Siegfried’s 
sword 

That which he bore on thigh when last I saw 
the chief, 

Whose death has ever been to mea keen heart- 
rending grief.” 

She drew it from the well-known sheath—Hagen 
could not prevent ; 

To take the warrior’s life was her unmasked 
intent. 

She swung it with both hands, and smote his 
head from off its trunk. 

King Etzel saw the deed, and from its horror 
shrunk, 
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« Alas!” the Hun King sighing said, “ how 
does the matter stand, 

That he, the boldest of all knights, should fall 
by woman’s hand ? 

He who in onslaught was the first, the bravest 
that bore shield ; [yield.” 

Although he was mine enemy, I fain to sorrow 


Then spake the ancient Hildebrand: “She shall 
no gainer be 

Through this same deed of deadly hate, whate’er 
becomes of me. 

Although he brought myself unto a very gasp 
of breath, [Hagen’s death.” 

I ne’ertheless will work revenge for valiant 

Thereon did Master Hildebrand run at the fair 
Chriemhild, 

And smote so with his keen-edged sword that 
he the Hun Queen killed. 

Truly she felt abounding fear, and dreadfully 
amazed : 

What helped it that she loudly shrieked when 
he his arm upraised ? 

Where’er one looked, the dead were seen, lying 
in clotted gore ; 

In pieces hewed lay Chriemhild’s corpse upon 
the floor. [weep anew; 

Dietrich and Etzel now began to grieve and 

Then inwardly he wailed the loss of friends 
and liege-men true. 

Thus were the mighty of the earth by hand of 
death laid low ; 

The people all bemoaned aloud and much of 
grief did know. 

Thus in keen sufferings’ end was made of 
Etzel’s festival :— 

For joy and woe will ever be the heritage of all. 

I cannot tiding give of what did afterwards 
take place, 

Further than this: Fair dames and knights 
were seen with weeping face, 

And all the trusty yeomanry wept for their 
friends also. | Woe. 

Thus have I brought to end the Nibelungen 
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NICCOLINI, Giovanni BATTIsTA, an 
Italian poet, born near Pisa, in 1785; died 
at Florence, in 1861. He studied in the 
University of Pisa, where lhe took a degree 
in jurisprudence, and in 1807 was made 
librarian and Professor of History and 
Mythology in the Academy of the Fine 
/.xts in Florence. His first tragedy 
Polissena was given the prize of the Della 
Cruscan Academy, in 1810. His other 
dramas include: Jno e Temisto, Medea, 
Edipo, Matiida (1815), Nabucco, Antonio 
Foscarini, Giovanni da Procida (18380), 
Ludovico il Moro (1834), Rosmunda (1889), 
Arnaldo da Brescia (1845), and Filippo 
Strozzi (1847). He also wrote Lessons on 
Mythology (1855), and left an unfinished 
History of the House of Swabia. An edi- 
tion of his works was published in Flor- 
ence in 18381. 


NABUCCO. 


Nabucco.—Hence, trembling slave! Ido not 
pardon you, 
But scorn to punish. 
[ The Senate withdraws. 
Arsaces.—Murder me thou may’st, 
But not debase. 
Nab.—Thou hop’st such glorious death 
In vain. I with thy blood pollute my sword. 
Ars.—’Twere for thine arm a moral enter- 
prise 
As yet thou hast but shed the blood of slaves. 
Nab.—And what art thou, Assyrian ? 
Ars.—lI deserve 
A different kingless country. 
Nab.—Lo! A rebel! 
Ars.—Such were I, ’midst thy slaves a 
jocund flatterer 
Thou hast beheld me, bending low my head 
Before the worshipped throne; and in thy 
power 
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bargain > Sek 
That made thee king and that maintained thee 
tyrant. 
Nab.—Bethink thee of this sword, in which 
the fate 
Of Asia hangs, strike not rebellious slaves, 
Thousands of weapons wait upon my word. 
Ars.—Then why delay’st thou! Call then. 
I believed thee 
Worthy to hear the truth. Do thou chastise 
So gross an error. 
Nab.—He who on this earth 
No equal knows, may tolerate thy boldness 
Say on. 
Ars.—Wert thou a vulgar tyrant, hung not 
Assyria’s fate on thee, Arsaces then 
Could slay or scorn thee. I, who in thy ranks 
Have fought, have seen thee general and 
soldier, 
And on the battlefield a god in arms. 
Admired upon thy throne, abhor thee. 
Nab.—Of liberty what talk’st thou to a 
king ? 
In me our country dwells; then speak of me. 
Ars.—To thee I speak, Nabucco; to thy 
fortune 
Others have spoken. Asia’s ills thou seest,— 
Not thine. The sea of blood deluging earth 
Touches thy throne; it totters; dost not feel 
it ? 
For us I ask not pity; on thyself, 
Nabucco, have compassion. 
Nab.—Did I prize 
My power above my fame, I were at peace, 
And you in chains. 
Ars.—The founder thou wouldst be 
Of a new empire, and a high emprise 
This seems to thy ferocious pride. Thou’rt 
great, 
If thou succeed; if in the attempt thou fall, 
Audacious. Well I know that splendid ruins 
To man yield glory, but not genuine fame. 
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Nab.—I upon victory would found mine em 

pire, 

Not owe it to the charity of kings. 

Assyria, conquered, boasts not as her monarch 

Nabucco. On this head my crown must blaze 

With all the terrors of its former brightness, 

Or there be crushed. Wherefore choose not 
Assyria 

Her king amongst the unwarlike Magi? Then, 

When to this hand, trained but to wield the 
sword, 

The sceptre she committed, she pronounced 

Her preference of glory to repose. 

Is glory ever bloodless? Would ye now 

Return to your effeminate studies, ply 

The distaff, break our arms! Who my reverses 

Could not support never deserved my fortune. 

If I am vanquished, to unwarlike leaders, 

To venal satraps, Asia must be slave. 

Whom seest thou on the throne worthy a 


throne ? 
Where is the crown on which I have not 
trampled ? 
Ars.—To me dost thou recall the arts of 
kings, 


And vileness? To Arsaces such a crime 
Royalty seems, that scarce could he in thee 
Forgive it, did thy. virtue match thy valor. 
But is’t the sole reward of so much blood 
That we may choose our tyrant, and our sons 
Be born to a new yoke! 

Nab.—My reign attests 
That ye were free. 

Ars.—O, direst lot of slaves ! 
Slavery, to him who has lived free, is shame. 
But why my wounds re-open! I address not 
The citizens, ’tis to the king I speak. 
To thee Assyria has given her crimes, 
Her valor, virtue, rights, and fortune. Rich 
Art thou through ancient ills, rich in her 

wealth ; 

The harvest of the past, the future’s hopes, 
Are placed in thee. 
The urn of fate God to thy powerful hand 
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Committed, and forsook the earth. But was’t 

Guerdon or punishment? Heavens! Dar’st 
thou stake 

The world’s last hope on doubtful battle! Now, 

When in the tired Assyrian courage flags, 

And fair pretexts are wanting, other sons 

Demand of mothers, wrapt in mourning weeds, 

With tear-dimmed eyes? For what should we 
now battle ? 

Cold are our altars or o’erthrown our gods 

Uncertain; slain or prisoners our sons ; 

Not e’en their graves are given to our afflic- 
tion ; 

The Scythian snows conceal our brave Assyr- 
lans ; 

And our ancestral monuments are buried 

Beneath the ruins of our temples, Say, 

What should the Assyrian now defend ? 

Nab.—His crimes! 

{ with my dazzling glory fill the throne, 

Hiding the blood with which oy you ’twas 
stained. 

"Twill redden if I fall, and for revenge 

Call on your murdered sovereign’s servile heir, 

Ay, and obtain it. But, with minds unstable, 

Ye look for pardon of past crimes, of now ones 

For recompense. 

Ars.—Nor fear nor hope are mine 
His sword secures Arsaces from all kings. 


JOHN NICHOL.— 


NICHOL, Joun (1833-1894), an English 
author, born at Montrose, Scotland, in 
1833. He was educated at the University 
of Glasgow, and at Oxford, where he was 
graduated in 1869, and from that time 
until his death was Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Glasgow. 
Oxford gave him the degree of M.D. in 
1874, and the University of St. Andrews 
that of LL.D. in 1873. He contributed 
to the Westminster Review, and other 
periodicals, and published: Mragments of 
Criticism, essays (1860), Hannibal, a drama 
(1872), Zables of Huropean Literature 
and History (1876), Tables of American 
Literature and History (1877), English 
Composition, a primer of Literature (1879), 
Byron in the English Men of Letters, series 
(1880), The Death of Themistocles and other 
Poems (1881), Robert Burns, a Sketch of his 
Career and Genius (1882), American Liter- 
ature, an Historical Review (1882), Fran- 
cis Bacon (1890), and Zhomas Carlyle 
(1892). 


A MYSTERIOUS HERO, 


Manfred, his witch drama, as the author 
called it, has had a special attraction for in- 
quisitive biographers, because it has been 
supposed in some dark manner to reveal the 
secrets of the prison-house. Its lines have 
been tortured, like the witches of the seven- 
teenth century, to extort from them the mean- 
ing of the “all nameless hour,” and every 
conceivable horror has been alleged as its 
motif. On this subject Goethe writes with a 
humorous simplicity : “This singularly intel- 
lectual poet has extracted from my Faust the 
strongest nourishment for his hypochondria; 
but he has made use of the impelling princi- 
ples for his own purposes. . . . When a bold 
and enterprising young man, he won the affec- 
tions of a Florentine lady, Ler Jiusband cis 
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covered the amour, and murdered his wife; 
but the murderer was the same night found dead 
in the street, and there was no one to whom 
any suspicion could be.attached. Lord Byron 
removed from Florence, but these spirits have 
haunted him all his life. This romantic inci- 
dent explains innumerable allusions. 

Were it not for the fact that the poet had 
never seen the city in question when he wrote 
the poem, this explanation would be more 
plausible than most others, for the allusions 
are all to the lady who has been done to death. 
Galt asserts that the plot turns on a tradition 
of unhallowed necromancy—a human sacrifice 
like that of Antinous attributed to Hadrian. 
Byron himself says it has no plot; but he 
kept teasing his questioners with mysterious 
hints, eg., “It was the Staubbach and the 
Jungfrau, and something else more than Faus- 
tus which made me write Manfred ;” and of 
one of his critics he says to Murray: “It had 
a better origin than he can devise or divine, 
for the soul of him.” In any case, most 
methods of reading between its lines would, if 
similarly applied, convict Sophocles, Schiller, 
and Shelley of incest, Shakspeare of murder, 
Milton of blasphemy, Scott of forgery, Mar- 
lowe and Goethe of compacts with the devil. 
Byron was no dramatist, but he had wit 
enough to vary at least the circumstances of 
his projected personality. The memories of 
both Fausts—the Elizabethan and the German 
—mingle in the pages of this piece, with 
shadows of the author’s life; but to these it 
never gives, nor could be intended to give, any 
substantial form. 

Manfred isa chaos of pictures, suggested 
by the scenery of Lauterbrunnen and Grindel- 
wald, half animated by vague personifications 
and sensational narrative, Like Harold, and 
Scott’s Marmion, it just misses being a great . 
poem. The Coliseum is its masterpiece of 
description ; the appeal, “ Astarte, my beloved, 
speak to me,” its nearest approach to pathos, 
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The lonely death of the hero makes an effec. 
tive close to the moral tumult of the preced- 
ing scenes. But the reflections, often striking, 
are seldom absolutely fresh: that beginning, 


‘«The mind, which is immortal, makes itself 
Requital for its good or evil thoughts, 
Its own origin of ill and end, 
And its own place and time.” 


is transplanted from Milton with as little 
change as Milton made in transplanting it 
from Marlowe. The author’s own favorite 
passage, the invocation to the sun, has some 
sublimity, marred by lapses. The lyrics scat: 
tered through the poem sometimes open well, 
€. g.— 
Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains ; 
They crowned him long ago 


On a throne of rocks, in a lake of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow ; 


but they cannot sustain themselves like 
true song-birds, and fall to the ground like 
spent rockets. This applies to Byron’s lyrics 
generally ; turn to the incantation in the 
Deformed Transformed the first two lines 
are in tune— 

‘¢ Beautiful shadow of Thetis’s boy, 


Who sleeps in the meadow whose grass grows 
o’er Troy.” 


Nor Sternhold nor Hopkins has more ruthlessly 
outraged our ears than the next two— 


From the red earth, like Adam, thy likeness I shape, 
As the Being who made him, whose actions I ape (!).”’ 


Of his songs: “There be none of Beauty’s 
daughters,” “She walks in beauty,” “Maid of 
Athens,” “I enter thy garden of roses,” the 
translation “Sons of the Greeks,” and others, 
have a flow and verve that it is pedantry to 
ignore; but in general Byron was too much of 
the earth earthy to be a great lyrist. Some of 
the greatest have lived wild lives, but their 
wings were not weighted with the lead of the 
love of the world. 
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NICHOL, Joun PRINGiE, a Scottish 
astronomer and author, born at Brechin, 
in 1804; died at Rothesay, in 1859. He 
was the son of a bookseller, taught school 
in Dundee, studied for the ministry, and 
was licensed to preach, but abandoned 
preaching to study astronomy, and became 
professor of the science in the University 
of Glasgow. His lectures on astronomy 
were popular, and he wrote many books 
upon thesubject. These are: The Architec- 
ture of the Heavens (1838), Contemplations 
on the Solar System (1844), Thoughts on 
Some Important Points relating to a System 
of the World (1846), Exposition and 
History of the Planet Neptune (1848), The 
Stellar Universe: Views of its Arrange- 
ments, Motions, and Evolutions (1848), The 
Planetary System, tts Order and Physical 
Structure (1851), Cyclopedia of the 
Physical Sciences (1857). 


OTHER SUNS THAN OURS. 


This planetary system, however, comprehends 
only a few of the stars shining around us. 
Indeed, the instant we extend our inquiries 
among the multitudes of other luminaries, we 
are constrained to consider the planets as 
bodies of the second order—subordinate, in 
fact, to the sun, or, rather, portions of his con- 
stitution. 

The distances of few of these external stars 
can even be guessed at; but what I may term 
the limit of their nearness, or the distance 
beyond which they must lie, demonstrates that 
assuredly they are suns; for our gigantic orb 
would dwindle into a point not comparable to 
the largest of them, if seen through so vast an 
interval. There are, indeed, only three of these 
fixed stars whose degree of remoteness can be 
said to be ascertained ; one, that famous star 
in the Swan, which under the examination of 
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the precise and skilful Bessel, first yielded such 
a measure, and which is reckoned 670,000 times 
farther from the sun than we are. Another is 
a Centauri—a star in the south, which is away 
only one-third of that huge distance; and the 
third, the bright star in the Lyre, almost three 
times more remote than 61 Cygni. We cannot 
realize these enormous distances. They are 
gulfs so immense, that from a Lyre light would 
not reach us in less than thirty of our years; and 
yet this is but the first mile-stone among track- 
Jess space! It is not possible, I think, to look 
thoughtfully on the skies of midnight, without 
discerning that they manifest a perspective. 
The stars, I mean, do not appear as if placed 
on the inner surface of a concave or vault, but 
communicate irresistibly the idea of successive 
deeps, through which brilliant orbs lie scattered ; 
and the cause of our judging this is probably 
the impression made by the variety of magni- 
tudes they assume, and the evident relation 
between the magnitudes and the numbers of 
the bodies belonging to the several classes. It 
cannot be doubted that down to a certain point 
in the scale, perhaps as far as the eye can reach, 
the number of the stars augments as the magni- 
tude diminishes—precisely as the fact would 
be, if difference of magnitude were owing to 
difference of distance ;—the bodies of the second 
magnitude, for instance, appearing with that 
inferior splendor, because they occupy the 
sphere behind that appropriated by the bright- 
est orbs. Supposing, then, that the nearer 
stars should, to our most perfect instruments, 
readily yield what is requisite for the determi- 
nation of their actual distances, it is still most 
evident that the structure of the Heavens can 
never be laid down on the basis of positive and 
accurate measurement; inasmuch as after the 
first outwork is passed, a new and more arduous 
feat is demanded of higher instrumental power 
and so in succession apparently endless—or, at 
least, stretching too far to permit the possibility 
of its being ever exhausted. Positive determi. 
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nations therefore, however welcome as tests of 
the efficacy of observation, and probably as 
preparing data for the solution of inquiries con- 
cerning the ongoings of the celestial mechanism 
accomplish for us, in regard of the structure 
of the skies, little else than a communication 
of the description of those numbers in which 
we must reckon interstellar intervals ; and 
assuredly they are sufficiently august. It, in- 
deed, lifts us far away from the earth and 
terrestrial concerns, when, to gauge SPACE, 
we must employ the agency of TIME; when— 
although with us the velocity of light is so swift 
that for practical purposes we deem its transit 
performed in periods that are evanescent—we 
speak of stars, even of the first magnitude, and 
therefore nearest to our sphere, as not seen at 
the moment in which the eye rests upon them 
but as they were ten or thirty years ago! It 
is accepted, as at all events approximately true, 
that the unaided eye can reach the twelfth 
order of distance—that is, we would see the star 
Lyra were it withdrawn into space through 
twelve times our present distance from it,—so 
that, assuming the last of the foregoing numbers 
as the average distance of a star of the first 
magnitude (it is the mean of the numbers 
expressing the distances of a Lyre and a@ 
Centauri) the smallest star we see may be so 
far from the sphere of our abode, that when we 
think we are looking at it, our eye is receiving 
only the beam of light that left the orb from 
which it issued one hundred and twenty years 
ago! We spoke only a few pages back of the 
immensity of the distance of Neptune from the 
sun; but it shrinks, beside these intervals, 
into a space so small that we cannot use it as a 
unit—nay, our whole solar system, extensive 
though it is and filled with marvels, would, if 
surveyed from any of these fixed stars, seem no 
larger than might be covered by a thick spider’s 
thread! Such is something of that Universe, 
to which, as among its minor and scarce visible 
constituents, it is our world’s fate to belong. 
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Not seldom, awed by the glories of this 
stupendous Materialism, the diffident and 
shrinking spirit has regarded it, not in joy but 
despondency ; feeling that to fathom it were 
vain even as a hope; and that beneath these 
ever-burning lamps, man may be a spark of 
light, flashing once, and then vanishing amid ~ 
the night. Indeed this is not so:—-let the 
spirit but use its own majestic power, and it 
may pass beyond that array of dazzling gems. 
Amid those depths to which it can penetrate, 
depths never reached by earth, sun, or stars, it 
discerns during those moments of awful quiet- 
ude, when its own greatness becomes revealed 
to it—that all these external majesties are but 
shadows—an emblem, or form of speech, by 
which it is their noblest function to inform 
the human soul. Not in the brightness with 
which they shine, neither their numbers, though 
endless as the sands of the sea,—herein is the 
value of these glorious orbs, that the heart 
hears their solemn intimations, rises at once 
to its own origin and theirs, and feels the pres- 
ence of what can never change: “ They shall 
perish, but thou shalt endure; yea, all of them 
shall wax old like a garment; as a vesture 
shalt thou change them, and they shall be 
changed ; but thou art the same, and thy years 
shall have no end.” —Zhe Stellar Universe. 
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NICHOLS, GeorGe WARD, an Amer- 
ican author, born at Mount Desert, Maine, 
in 1837; died at Cincinnatiin 1885. Soon 
after the outbreak of the civil war, he was 
placed on the staff of General Frémont, 
and subsequently upon that of General 
Sherman, during the march to the sea, and 
through the Carolinas. In 1876 he went to 
Cincinnati, where, having come into pos- 
session of a considerable fortune, he de- 
voted himself to music and ceramics. He 
projected the design and procured the 
andowment of the Cincinnati musical 
college, of which he was the first president. 
He wrote The Story of the Great March 
(1865), Art Education applied to Industry 
(1877), and Pottery, how it 1s Made (1878). 


SEARCHING FOR TREASURE. 


As rumors of the advance of our army through 
Georgia reached the frightened inhabitants, 
frantic efforts were made to conceal not only 
their valuable personal effects—plate, jewelry 
and other rich goods—but also articles of food, 
such as hams, sugar, flour, and soon. A large 
part of these supplies were carried to the neigh- 
boring swamps; but the favorite method of con- 
cealment was the burial of the treasure in the 
pathways and gardens adjoining the dwelling- 
house. Sometimes also the graveyards were 
selected as the best places of security from the 
“Vandal hands of the invaders.” Unfortu- 
nately for these people, the negroes betrayed 
them, and in the early part of the march the 
soldiers learned the secret. 

It is possible that supplies thus hidden may 
have escaped the search of our men; but if so, 
it was not for the want of diligent exploration. 
With untiring zeal the soldiers hunted for con- 
cealed treasures. Wherever the army halted, 
almost every inch of ground in the vicinity of 
the dwellings was poked by ramrods, pierced 
with sabres and upturned with spades. The 
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universal digging was good for the garden land, 
but its results were distressing to the owners 
of the exhumed property, who saw it rapidly 
and irretrievably “confiscated.” It was comical 
to see a group of these red-bearded, barefoot, 
ragged veterans punching the unoffending earth 
in an apparently idiotic, but certainly in a 
most energetic way. If they “struck a vein,” 
a spade was instantly put in requisition, and 
the coveted wealth was speedily unearthed. 
Nothing escaped the observation of these sharp- 
witted soldiers. A woman standing upon the 
porch of a house, apparently watching their 
proceedings, instantly became an object of 
suspicion, and she was watched until some 
movement betrayed the place of concealment. 
The fresh earth recently thrown up, a bed of 
flowers just set out, the slightest change of 
appearance or position, all attracted the gaze 
of these military agriculturists ; it was all fair 
spoil of war,” and the search made one of the 
greatest excitements of the march.—TZhe 


Story of the Great March. 


THE ARMY “‘ BUMMER.” 


A “Bummer” is a raider on his own account; 
a man who temporarily deserts his-place in the 
ranks while the army is on its march, and 
starts out upon an independent foraging ex- 
pedition. Sometimes he is absent for a few 
days only; occasionally he disappears for weeks 
together. An officer whose duty requires him 
to pass from one column to another, or a private 
soldier sent out upon’a scout in the forest, or 
on the flank of the army, not unfrequently 
stumbles suddenly upon an encampment in the 
woods, or finds a party of them at a house by 
the wayside. This party bears all the outward 
aspect of an authorized and perfectly legitimate 
foraging party. The capacious wagons are 
there, with caparisoned mules ; blooded horses 
stand tethered within reach of their apparent 
owners ; the campfires burn brightly, but if one 
of these men be accosted with some such ques- 
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tion as this: “Lo what command do you be- 
long?” the answer comes out: “ Well, we don’t 
answer for any body in particular—’bout every 
corps in the army, I reckon.” 

A bummer may once have been a foot-soldier ; 
but I never saw one who was not mounted 
on some sort of an animal. Sometimes he 
bestrides a superb blooded horse which is the 
envy of every general of the army; more 
frequently he rides a broken-down nag that is 
able to hobble along sufficiently fast for its 
owner’s purposes; but the favorite animal is 
the mule. There may be little or no actual 
poetry in a mule—although I profess an un- 
willingness to admit any slur upon that much- 
abused beast ; yet it would be difficult to find 
a more hardy, long-winded, strong-legged, un- 
complaining, and altogether lovable, creature 
for the use of man, than the mule. The bum- 
mer appreciates his good qualifications—and 
hence his favoritism. 

Sometimes we see the bummer approaching 
the camp from a piece of woods, with a wagon 
which he has overloaded with good things. 
The scene is perfectly exhilarating. The bum- 
mer, coming in on horseback, holding the 
bridle between his teeth, clasps under one 
arm a basket of fresh eggs, and under the other 
a pail full of delicious honey, while a brace of 
fat sheep, hams, chickens or geese lie across 
the saddle in front and rear, and the carcass of 
a hoy, firmly tied to the mule’s tail, is dragged 
along the road. The bummer himself is prob- 
ably clothed in an irregular sack-coat of linen, 
with a ridiculously unmilitary hat perched on 
one side of his head; and as he approaches, 
his face beams with smiles of recognition, tem- 
pered by half-suppressed apprehension lest his 
bounteous supplies should not be accepted as a 
peace-offering for his delinquencies— The Story 
of the Great March. 


* 
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NICOLAY, Joan GrorGr, an Ameri- 


can historian, was born in Germany in 
1832; came to the United States in child- 
hood, and was educated in the public 
schools of Ohio and Illinois. He became 
a journalist ; and was for some years ed- 
itor of a paper at Pittsfield, Ill. He was 
private secretary to President Lincoln 
throughout his administration; and was 
United States consul at Paris 1865-67. 
From 1872 to 1887 he was marshal of the 
United States Supreme Court. He wrote 
The Outbreak of the Rebellion (1881), and 
is joint author with John Hay of Abraham 
Lincoln: A History (12 vols., 1891-94). 


SPRINGFIELD TO WASHINGTON. 


Malicious gossip and friendly jest had both, 
during the campaign, described the “ rail- 
splitter ” candidate as possessing great personal 
highness ; this was now seen to be an utter 
misfortune. The people beheld in the new 
President a man six feet four inches in height, 
a stature which of itself would be hailed in any 
assemblage as one of the outward signs of leader- 
ship; joined to this was a spare but muscular 
frame, and large and strongly-marked features 
corresponding to his unusual stature. Quiet in 
demeanor, but erect in bearing, his face even 
in repose was not unattractive; and when lit 
up by his open, genial smile, or illuminated in 
the utterance of a strong and stirring thought, 
his countenance was positively handsome. His 
voice, pitched in rather a high key, but of great 
clearness and penetration, made his public re- 
marks audible to a wide circle of listeners. His 
speeches were short; but his pithy, epigram- 
matic sentences, full of logical directness and 
force, presented the questions of the hour in 
new and unwonted aspects, which the exhaus- 
tive discussions of the. campaign had not yet 


reached. 
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It would be impossible within any short 
space to give an analytic summary of the twenty 
to thirty short addresses he delivered on this 
journey. But, so long as the nation shall live, 
every American ought to remember his thrilling 
keynote of that crisis, uttered in his very first 
speech at Indianapolis; an admonition equally 
valuable to statesmen or people in every emer- 
gency which the future may bring. “The 
people,” said he, “when they rise in mass in 
behalf of the Union and the liberties of their 
country, truly may it be said, ‘The gates of 
hell cannot prevail against them! In all trying 
positions in which I shall be placed—and doubt- 
less I shall be placed in many such—my reli- 
ance will be upon you and the people of the 
United States; and I wish you to remember, 
now and forever, that it is your business and 
not mine; that if the Union of these States 
and the liberties of this people shall be lost, it is 
but little to any one man of fifty-two years of 
age, but a great deal to the thirty millions of 
people who inhabit these United States, and to 
their posterity in ali coming time. It is your 
business to rise up and preserve Union and 
liberty for yourselves, and not for me.”—From 
“ The Outbreak of the Rebellion.” 
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NIEBUHR, BartHoutp Grora, a 
German historian, born at Copenhagen in 
1776; died at Boren in 1831. Hewas the 
son of Kaistens Niebuhr, the traveller 
(1733-1815), by whom he was carefully 
educated, in languages, history, and geog- 
raphy. After studying at German uni- 
versities, he entered the Danish civil ser- 
vice in 1795, residing chiefly at Copenha- 
gen until 1806, when he received an ap- 
pointment under the Prussian government 
at Berlin; and in 1809 he was placed at 
the head of the department for the man- 
agement of the national debt and the 
supervision of the banks. In 1810 he was 
appointed Historiographer to the King and 
delivered lectures on ancient Roman his- 
tory in the University of Berlin. In 1815 
he was sent as Prussian ambassador to 
Rome, where he devoted himself especially 
to ancient Roman history. In 1822 he 
obtained a release from his official duties, 
and was soon after appointed Adjunct 
Professor of Ancient History in the Uni- 
versity of Bonn. He was for many 
years employed upon his History of Rome, 
the first edition of which appeared in 
1811. The first volume of a revised edi- 
tion was published in 1827. Two years 
afterwards his house was burned down, 
and with it the manuscript of nearly all 
the second volume, which, however, he 
was able to reproduce within a year; the 
third and concluding volume appeared 
soon afterwards. This work, which has 
been pronounced to be “the most original 
historical work of the present age,” is 
an effort to reconstruct ancient Reman 
history from the early traditions and 
legends; to reproduce the fabric of history 
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from scattered fragments ; to extract truth 
aud certainty out of traditional narratives. 
After his death several collections were 
made of his Minor Writings. In 1838 ap- 
peared his Life and Letters, which was in 
1852 translated into English, with large 
abridgements, by Susanna Winkworth. 


THE BATTLE OF LAKE REGILLUS. 


Tarquinius and his family are said to have 
been the first cause of this war between the 
Romans and the Latins, and I readily believe 
that he was not unconnected with the move- 
ment, since his family connection with Mam- 
ilius Octavius at Tusculum has an historical 
appearance; but we cannot possibly class the 
battle of Lake Regillus, as it is related, among 
the events of history. It never has occurred to 
me to deny that the Romans endeavored to 
restore their dominion by war; but it is quite 
a different question whether a great battle was 
fought near Lake Regillus under the command 
of the dictator Postumius, in which the Latins 
were conquered and thrown back into their 
former condition. If we may infer the cause 
from its effects—which cannot be done as 
surely in moral affairs, asin physical ones—the 
Latins were not by any means defeated, for they 
attained, after a considerable time, it is true, 
their object—a perfectly free alliance with 
Rome. ... 

The Romans imagined that they had gained 
a complete victory in the battle, as is clear 
from the story about the Dioscuri. Near Lake 
Regillus, where the whole district consists of a 
voleanic tufa, the mark of a horse’s foot was 
shown in the stone (just as on the Rosskappe 
in the Harz Mountain), which was believed to 
have been made by a gigantic horse of the 
Dioscuri—a tradition which, down to the time 
of Cicero, was in the mouths of the people. 
After the battle the Dioscuri, covered with 
blood and dust, appeared in the comitium, an- 
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nounced the victory to the people, gave thei 
horses drink at a well, and disappeared. Of 
this battle we have no accounts except those 
in which there is an evident tendency to make 
it appear historical; but the poem neverthe- 
less cannot be mistaken. 

The descriptions of the battle in Livy and 
Dionysius have more points of agreement 
with each other than is usual between the two 
writers; though Dionysius’s description more 
resembles a bulletin, while that of Livy is 
fresh and animated, like the Homeric descrip- 
tion of a struggle between heroes, the masses 
being entirely thrown into the background. 

The cessation of the peace between the two 
states had been announced a year before in 
order that the many connections of friendship 
might be dissolved as gently as possible, and 
that the women might return to their respec- 
tive homes. ‘Tarquinius had gone to Mami- 
lius Octavius, his son-in-law, and all the Latins 
were aroused. The dictator led the Romans 
against an army far superior in numbers, and 
Tarquinius and his sons were in the enemy’s 
army. During the contest the chiefs of the 
two armies met. The Roman dictator fell in 
with Tarquinius who, being severely wounded, 
retreated, while the magister equitwm fought 
with Mamilius. T. Herminius and the legate 
M. Valerius, as well as P. Valerius, fell, the last 
being slain while endeavoring to rescue the 
body of Valerius. In the end the Roman 
equites gained the victory by dismounting 
from their horses and fighting on foot. The 
consul had offered a reward to those who 
should storm the hostile camp; and the object 
was gained at the very first assault, in which 
two gigantic youths distinguished themselves. 

Even the ancients were greatly perplexed 
about the M. and P. Valerius, for Marcus soon 
afterwards appears as dictator, and Publius had 
died even before the battle; both accordingly 
are described as sons of Poplicola; but this is 
an unfortunate remedy, since a P, Valerius, asa 
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son of Poplicola, again occurs in the Fasti 
afterwards. The poem, however, was not con- 
cerned about Fasti and Annals. We cannot 
regard the two Valerii sons of Poplicola, but 
as the ancient heroes Mamilius and Poplicola, 
themselves, who had fought and fell. The 
legend undoubtedly related that Tarquinius 
and his sons were likewise slain ; and the state- 
ment that the king was only wounded arose 
from the record that he died at Cuma. The 
introduction of the dictator Postumius was cer- 
tainly a pure interpolation, and the poem un- 
doubtedly mentioned Sp. Lartius who could 
not be wanting here any more than M. Val- 
erius. The reward offered by the dictator 
refers to the legend of the Dioscuri—as in the 
war against the Lucaniares, under Fabricius, 
when a youth carried the ladder to the wall, and 
afterwards, when the mural crown was awarded 
to him, was not anywhere to be found. 

This battle forms the close of the lay of the 
Tarquins, as the lay of the Wibelungen ends 
wit the death of all the heroes. The earliest 
period of Roman history is thus terminated, 
and a new era opens upon us. There is no 
definite time to which the battle can be assign- 
ed. Some suppose it to have taken place in 
A. u. 255, others in A. u. 258. Some repre- 
sent Postumius as consul, others as dictator— 
a sufficient proof that the account is not histor- 
ical. for if it were the Fasti would have marked 
such an event. 

It is not impossible that peace with the 
Latins was restored in A. U. 259; and if we 
were to take this statement literally, it would 
confirm the victory of Lake Regillus. It might 
be conceived that the Latins were defeated 
there, and submitted to the condition which 
Tarquin had established for them; but that 
afterwards the Senate, from other motives, re- 
stored them to the constitution of Servius 
Tullius. Be this as it may, peace was renewed 
between the Romans and the Latins before the 
secession of the plebs.. For many years after 
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the battle of Lake Regillus, Livy records 
nothing about the Latins, whereas Dionysius 
relates a variety of events, which however are 
arbitrary inventions.—Lecture XIII. 


THE LEGEND OF REGULUS. 


Every one remembers the beautiful verse of 
Horace and what Cicero says concerning Regu- 
lus. After the defeat of the Romans in 
Africa under Regulus, the Carthaginians, it is 
said, sent Regulus to Rome with proposals of 
peace, with the understanding that if he should 
not succeed, he should endeavor at least to 
effect an exchange of prisoners. Regulus, 
however, is stated to have dissuaded his fellow- 
citizens from either measure ; to have returned 
to Carthage, and there to have been tortured to 
death. 

The first who demonstrated the untenable- 
ness of the story was the excellent French 
philologer, Paulmier de Grentmestril. Beau- 
fort afterwards adduced further reasons to prove 
that this tragedy is acomplete fiction, and that 
it was probably invented because the Romans 
acknowledged that the terms of peace proposed 
by Regulus were abominable, and that he had 
to make amends for his shameful conduct. 
Beaufort has drawn attention to a fragment of 
Diodorus, according to which two noble Cartha- 
ginians were retained at Rome as hostages for 
the life of Regulus, and were given over to his 
wife and family. The same fragment states 
that they were tortured by the relatives of 
Regulus in a frightful manner, and that the 
tribunes summoned the senate, and compelled 
the monsters to release one of the hostages who 
was shut up in a cage containing the dead body 
of his comrade. Now, as both Paulmier and 
Beaufort justly observe, if the Carthaginians 
did actually torture Regulus to death, it was 
probably this crime, committed by his family, 
which caused the fabrication of the whole story 
about the death of Regulus. 

But even this is not the same in all authors, 
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According to some, his eyes were put out; 
others say that he was tortured with iron nails ; 
others that he was killed, being exposed to the 
sun andinsects. Some middle-age writers take 
especial delight in inventing the most fearful 
and complicated tortures, as was done by the 
authors of the forged Acta Martyrium. Such 
is also the case with the story of Regulus. It 
surely cannot have been known previously to the 
time of Polybius; for had he been acquainted 
with it, as told by later writers, he would not 
have passed it over in silence. 

The common account of the death of Regu. 
lus may be effaced from the pages of history 
without any scruple. It may be it was taken 
from Neevius, for Diodorus was not acquainted 
with it, as is clear from his fragments. He 
knew this history of Rome but very imper- 
fectly, and only from early, almost contempor- 
ary, writers, as Philinus of Agrigentun, Tim- 
zeus, and Fabius Pictor; he had not read 
Nevius, and hence the latest Roman historians 
were probably those who gave currency to the 
story from Nevius. Cicero knew it, and it 
must therefore have been related either in 
Cato’s Origines or by Nevius. If it originated 
with later authors, it arose, at the earliest, from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty years 
after the time of Regulus.— Lecture LVI. 


HANNIBAL. 


T do not say that Hannibal committed no 
act of cruelty, but what he did was no more 
than the common practice among the Romans 
themselves, with whom, as with the ancients 
generally, the destruction of the enemy was 
the principal object of war. Of the perfidia 
a plus quam Punica, with which he is charged 
by Livy, not a single instance is known, and 
Polybius confidently asserts that in capitula- 
tions he always kept his engagements; for, if 
he had not, the charge would have been brought 
against him, and no one would have made any 
capitulation with him, 
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The Romans are terrible liars when they 
blame an enemy. Stories like those of the 
murder of the senate at Nurcena, and the 
massacre of that of Acerre are not established 
by any good authority. 

His greatness was not less striking in peace 
than in war; and in this respect the difference 
between him and Scipio is very remarkable. 
In times of peace Scipio was a useless citizen. 
Hannibal, on the other hand, showed his genius 
‘in everything, and in times of peace, after the 
second Punic war, he was the benefactor and 
reformer of his country by wise laws and in- 
stitutions. He was a being of a higher order, 
who governed all men, and dazzled them by 
his lustre. A man who settled the administra- 
tion of Spain crossed the Alps, shook the 
power of the Romans, and reduced them to 
extreme weakness—such a man I call the 
greatest among his contemporaries; yea, I may 
call him the greatest of all ages. How small 
sn comparison with his are the achievements 
of Alexander the Great, who had no difficulties 
to overcome. ... 

Scipio came forward against Hannibal under 
the most favorable circumstances; and he 
could not but conquer unless Hannibal had 
been a being of supernatural power. Hanni- 
bal’s perseveraice and faithfulness towards his 
country cannot be sufficiently praised. His 
transactions with other states had only one 
object—to serve his country. This man I 
honor, esteem and reverence almost uncondi- 
tionally ; although I do not wish to deny that 
things are related of him which fill our eyes 
with tears.— Lecture LIX. 


CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 


If we examine the legislation of Constantine 
with an unbiassed mind, we must acknowledge 
that there are not a few among his laws which 
were very judicious and beneficial, though there 
are some others which must have been in- 
jurious. Among those who have written upon 
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the history of Constantine, some are fanatic 
panegyrists ; others are just as fanatic detrac- 
tors. Gibbon judges of him with great im- 
partiality, though he dislikes him. The exag- 
gerated praise of oriental writers is quite 
unbearable, and makes one almost inclined to 
side with the opposite party. I cannot blame 
him very much for his wars against Maxentius 
and Licinius, because in their case he delivered 
the world from cruel and evil rulers. The 
murder of Licinius and that of his own son 
Crispus, however, are deeds which it is not 
easy to justify; but we must not be more 
severe towards Constantine than towards 
others. 

Many judge him by too high a standard, 
because they look upon him as a Christian; 
but I cannot regard him in that light. His 
religion must have been a strange compound 
indeed. The man who had on his coins the 
inscription Sol invictus, who worshipped pagan 
divinities, consulted the haruspices, indulged 
in a number of pagan superstitions; and, 
on the other hand, built churches, shut up 
pagan temples, and presided at the council of 
Nica, must have been a repulsive phenomenon, 
and was certainly not a Christian. He did 
not suffer himself to be baptized till the last 
moments of his life, Those who praise him 
for this do not know what they are doing. He 
was a superstitious man, and mixed up his 
Christian religion with all kinds of absurd 
superstitions and opinions. When, therefore, 
certain oriental writers call him Zsapostolos 
—“ Equal to the Aposties,” they use words 
without reflection. To speak of him as a saint 
is a profanation of the word.— Lecture CX XX. 


THOMAS NOEL.— 


NOEL, Tuomas, an English poet, born 
in 1799, died in 1861.” In 1841 he pub- 
lished a volume of poems of marked merit 
entitled Rhymes and Roundelayes. The 
most celebrated of these is The Pauper’s 
Drive, so often wrongly attributed to 
Thomas Hood. 


THE PAUPER’S DRIVE. 


There’s a grim one-horse hearse in a jolly round 
trot: 

To the churchyard a pauper is going, I wot; 

The road it is rough, and the hearse has no 
springs ; 

And hark to the dirge that the sad driver 
sings : 

“ Rattle his bones over the stones ! 

He’s only a pauper whom nobody owns f” 


Oh, where are the mourners ? Alas! there are 
none ; 
- He has left not a gap in the world now he’s 
gone ; 
Not a tear in the eye of child, woman or man. 
To the grave with the carcass as fast as you 
can. 
“ Rattle his bones over the stones f 
He’s only a pauper whom nobody owns.” 


What a jolting and creaking and splashing 
and din! 

The whip how it creaks, and the wheels how 
they spin ! 

How the dirt right and left o’er the hedges is 
hurled ! 

The pauper at length makes a noise in the world! 

“ Rattle his bones over the stones | 

He’s only a pauper whom nobody owns 1” 


Poor pauper defunct! He has made some 
approach 
To gentility, now that he’s stretched in a coach ! 
He’s taking a drive in his carriage at last, 
But it will not be long if he goes on so fast. 
“ Rattle his bones over the stones / 
He’s only a pauper whom nobody owns 1” 
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You bumpkins, who stared at your brother con- 
veyed, 
Behold what respect to a “cloddy” is paid! 
And be joyful to think, when by death you’re 
laid low, 
You’ve achance to the grave like a “ gem’man” 
you'll go! 
“ Rattle his bones over the stones / 
He's only a pauper whom nobody owns !” 


But a truce to this strain ; for my soul is sad 
To think that a heart in humanity clad 
Should make, like the brute, such a desolate 
end, 
And depart from the light without leaving a 
friend! 
Bear soft his bones over the stones [ 
Though a pauper, he’s one whom his 
Maker yet owns f 


The following lines are part of a poen. 
entitled, 
A THAMES VOYAGE. 
On like a hawk upon the wing 
Our little wherry flies ; 
Against her bows the ripples sing, 
And the wavelets round her rise. 


In view is Cookham’s ivied tower}; 
And up yon willing reach, 

Enfolding many a fairy bower, 
Wave Bisham’s woods of beech, 


O’er Marlow’s loveliest vale they look, 
And its spire that seeks the skies 3 

And afar, to where in its meadow-nook 
Medmenham’s Abbey lies. 


Still on, still on, as we smoothly glide, 
There are charms that woo the eye,— 

Boughs waving green in the pictured tide, 
And the blue reflected sky. 


Swift dragon-flies, with their gauzy wings, 
Flit glistening to and fro, 

And murmuring hosts of moving things 
O’er the waters glance and glow. 
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There are spots where nestle wild-flowers small 
With many a mingled gleam ; 
Where the broad flag waves, and the bulrush 
tall 
Nods still to the trusting stream. 


The forget-me-not on the water’s edge 
Reveals her lovely hue, 

Where the broken bank, between the sedge, 
Is embroidered with her blue. 


And in bays where matted foliage weaves 
A shadowy arch on high, 

Serene on broad and bronze-like leaves, 
The virgin lilies lie. 


Fair fall those bonny flowers! O how 
I love their petals bright ! 

Smoother than Ariel’s moonlit brow ! 
The water Nymph’s delight ! 


Those milk-white cups with a golden core, 
Like marble lamps, that throw 

So soft a ight on the bordering shore, 
And the waves that round them flow ! 


Steadily, steadily, speeds our bark, 
O’er the silvery whirl she springs ; 

While merry as lay of morning lark 
The watery carol rings. 


MAX SIMON NORDAU.— 


NORDAU, Max Srmwon, a Hungarian 
author, was born at Budapest, of Jewish 
parents, in 1849. He studied medicine 
there and graduated with the degree of 
M. D. in 1872. He travelled extensively 
until 1878, visiting Austria, Germany, 
Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Belgium, Eng- 
land, France, Spain, Italy, and even Ice 
land. Returning, he practiced medicine 
in his native city until 1880; when, re- 
moving to Paris, he devoted himself to the 
further study of medicine, and in 1882 en- 
gaged permanently in the practice of his 
profession. He was a contributor as early 
as 1868 to the Pester Lloyd,and thereafter 
to many other periodicals. His first book, 
Aus dem Wahren Milliardenland, appeared 
in 1878. Of his later works, Die Konven- 
tionellen Liigen der Kulturmenschett (1883), 
Paradoxe (1885), and Entartung (1893), 
have been translated into English—Con- 
ventional Ines of Society, Paradoxes, and 
Degeneration (1895). 


“ PIN-DE-SIKCLE.” 


This fashionable term has the necessary vague- 
ness which fits it to convey all the half-conscious 
and indistinct drift of current ideas. Just as 
the words “freedom,” “ideal,” “progress ” 
seem to express notions, but actually are only 
sounds, so in itself fin-de-siécle means nothing, 
and receives a varying signification according 
to the diverse mental horizons of those who 
use it. 

The surest way of knowing what fin-de-siécle 
implies, is to consider a series of particular 
instances where the word has been applied. 
Those which I shall adduce are drawn from 
French books and periodical of the last two 
years. 


NORDAU, 


MAX 
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A king abdicates, leaves his country, and 
takes up his residence in Paris, having reserved 
certain political rights. One day he loses much 
money at play, and isin a dilemma. He there- 
fore makes an agreement with the Government 
of his country, by which, on receipt of a million 
francs, he renounces forever every title, official 
position and privilege remaining to him. in- 
de-siecle king. 

A bishop is prosecuted for insulting the 
minister of public worship. The proceedings 
terminated, his attendant canons distribute 
amongst the reporters in court a defence, copies 
of which he has prepared beforehand. When 
condemned to pay a fine, he gets up a public 
collection, which brings in tenfold the amount 
of the penalty. He publishes a justificatory 
volume containing all the expressions of support 
which have reached him. He makes a tour 
through the country, exhibits himself in every 
cathedral to the mob curious to see the celebrity 
of the hour, and takes the opportunity of send- 
ing round the plate. Pin-de-siécle bishop. 

The corpse of the murderer Pranzini after 
execution underwent autopsy. The head of the 
secret police cuts off a large piece of skin, has 
it tanned, and the leather made into cigar-cases 
and card-cases for himself and some of his 
friends. Htn-de-siécle official. 

An American weds his bride in a gas-factory, 
then gets with her into a balloon held in readi- 
ness, and enters on a honeymoon in the clouds. 
Fin-de-siécle wedding. 

An attaché of the Chinese Embassy publishes 
high-class works in French under his own name. 
He negotiates with banks respecting a large 
loan for his Government, and draws large ad- 
vances for himself on the unfinished contract. 
Later it comes out that the books were composed 
by his French secretary, and that he has 
swindled the banks. J%tn-de-siécle diplomatist. 

A public school-boy walking with a chum 
passes the jail where his father has repeatedly 
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been imprisoned for fraudulent bankruptcy, 
embezzlement and similar lucrative misde- 
meanors. Pointing to the building, he tells 
his friend with a smile: “Look, that’s the 
governor’s school.” in-de-siécle son. 

Two young ladies of good family, and school 
~ friends, are chatting together. One heaves a 
sigh. “What’s the matter?” asks the other. 
“Tm in love with Raoul, and he with me.” 
“Oh, that’s lovely!” “Yes, but he has noth- 
ing, and is nothing, and my parents want me 
to marry the baron, who is fat, bald, and ugly, 
but has a huge lot of money.” “ Well, marry 
the baron without any fuss, and make Raoul 
acquainted with him, you goose.” Fin-de-siécle 
girls.—From “ Degeneration” (“ Entartung”), 
by Max Nordau, 


CHARLES NORDHOFF.— 


NORDHOFF, Crarues, an American 
journalist and author, born in Westphalia, 
Germany, in 1830. While a child he was 
brought by his parents to America, and at 
the age of thirteen was apprenticed to a 
printer in Cincinnati. In 1844 he left the 
office in Philadelphia where he was work- 
ing, to ship on board a man-of-war upon 
which he served for three years, making a 
voyage round the world. He then served 
as a sailor in the merchant, whaling and 
mackerel fisheries. Returning to the 
United States, he entered upon journalism 
in Philadelphia and Indianapolis. In 1857 
he came to New York where he was for 
five years upon the editorial staff of Harper's 
Magazine. From.1861 to 1871 he was one 
of the editors of the Hvening Post, and 
subsequently of the Herald, becoming head 
of the Washington bureau of correspond- 
ence for the latter paper in 1874. Besides 
many pamphlets and magazine articles he 
has published: Man-of-war Lafe (1855), 
The Merchant Vessel and Whaling and 
Fishing (1856), Stories of the Island World 
(1858), Cape Cod and all along Shore: a 
collection of stories (1868), California for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence (1872), 
Northern California, Oregon, and the Sand- 
wich Islands (1874), Communistie Societies 
in the United States (1875), Politics for 
Young Americans (1875), The Cotton States 
in 1875 (1876), God and the Future Life 
(1881), Peninsular California (1888). In 
later years he has given up active work 
and resides at Coronado Beach, California. 

COMMUNAL LIFE. 

In judging of the quality of communal life, 
I have found myself constantly falling into the 
error of comparing it with my own, or with the 
life of men and women in pleasant circumstances 
in our great cities. But, to be fairly judged, 
the communal life must be compared with that 
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of the mechanic or laborer in our cities, and of 
the farmer in the country. And, when thus 
put in judgment, I do not hesitate to say that 
it is in many ways a higher and a better, and 
also a happier, life. 

It provides a greater variety of employment 
for each individual, and thus increases the dex- 
terity and broadens the faculties of men. It 
offers a wider range of wholesome social enjoy- 
ment, and also greater restraints against debas- 
ing pleasures. It gives independence, and in- 
culcates prudence and frugality. It demands 
self-sacrifice, and restrains selfishness and 
greed; and thus increases the happiness which 
comes from the moral side of human nature. 
Finally it relieves the individual’s life from a 
great mass of carking cares, from the necessity 
of severe and exhausting toil, from the dread 
of misfortune or exposure in old age. 

If the communal life did not offer such or 
equivalent rewards, no commune could exist. 
For, though in almost all which I have de- 
scribed a religious thought and theory enter in, 
it may nevertheless be justly said that all of 
them arose out of a deep-seated dissatisfaction 
with society as it is constituted—a feeling 
which is well-nigh universal, and affects men 
and women more the more thoughtful they are ; 
and that they continue only because this want 
of something better is gratified; but that a 
commune could not long continue whose mem- 
bers had not, in the first place, by adverse cir- 
cumstances, oppression, or wrong, been made 
to feel very keenly the need of something better. 
Hence it is that the German peasant or weaver 
makes so good a communist; and hence, too, 
the numerous failures of communist experiments 
in this country begun by people of culture and 
means, with a sincere desire to live “ the better 
lite.’ —Communistic Societies on the United 
States. 


OUR GOVERNMENTAL MACHINE. 


The larger the machine, the more important 
it is that all shall be built upon sound principles 
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of mechanics, and that it shall be carefully 
managed in accordance with the law of its con- 
struction ; for a break in a machine which weighs 
a hundred tons, and moves at a great speed in 
all its parts, is more disastrous than one in a 
hand-machine whose momentum is insignificant, 
even if its speed of revolution should be great. 
What is true of a piece of machinery in this re- 
spect, is equally true of a state or nation. The 
more populous it is, and the more extended its 
area, the more unwieldy it becomes; and the 
more vital it is that its managers or rulers 
shall be made to adhere closely to the principles 
on which its government is constructed. 

The fundamental and most vital principle 
underlying our political system is that called 
“ Decentralization,” by which the duties im- 
posed by the people on their rulers are divided 
among several distinct governments, each act- 
ing independently in its sphere, but all subordi- 
nate to one general organic law, called the 
Federal Constitution, and so arranged as to 
work harmoniously to a common purpose. Thus 
we secure uniformity in the general system, 
with independence, variety, and elasticity in 
details; the least interference with personal 
liberty, combined with security to person and 
property.—Politics for Young Americans. 


CENTRALIZATION TO BE OPPOSED. 


In all earthly contrivances there is a ten- 
dency to change; and it has been noticed that 
as we increase in population there is an increas- 
ing propensity to impose more upon the Iederal 
Government, and to take from the powers of 
the local governments. This all wise citizens 
ought to resist ; for as we increase in population 
it is necessary that we shall even add to the 
number of objects over which the people shall 
determine and rule in their local governments ; 
for thus only can their political harmony be 
continued. It is in this direction that wise 
citizens will strive to guard against future dan- 
gers.—Politics for Young Americans. 
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STABILITY IN GOVERNMENT. 


The inconveniences, the temporary malad- 
ministration, and, above all, the apparent care- 
lessness with which people condone blunders in 
their public servants, need not give occasion 
for gloomy forebodings. Our people are natur- 
ally inattentive to minute details in their gov- 
ernments. They forgive much to their rulers, 
if only these have an honest desire to serve the 
public. They are slow to lose their faith in an 
old public servant, and especially in a political 
party which has once secured their confidence 
by conspicuous good services. This quality, 
which is often vexatious, and sometimes causes 
thoughtful men to despair, is, in fact, a most 
valuable trait in any people; for it secures what 
is of the greatest importance in public affairs— 
stability. 

Change is so great a curse that we could not 
even abolish so great an evil as slavery without 
great temporary suffering; and that people is 
the happiest and most likely to maintain its 
liberties and to be prosperous, which by its 
natural temperament dislikes change, and can 
be moved to it only for clearly and even press- 
ingly necessary objects. Stability of laws, sta- 
bility in industry and business, stability of 
character and a purpose in the individual, are 
of far greater importance than the most brilliant 
experiments in government or the most seduc- 
tive and venturous enterprises. But it must be 
borne in mind that nothing is stable except 
justice. Unjust and unequal laws are liable to 


perpetual change.—Politics for Young Ameri- 
cans. 


JOHN NORRIS,— 


NORRIS, Joy, an English clergyman, 
metaphysician, and poet, born in 1657; 
died in 1711. He took his degree at 
Oxford in 1680. His work, An Idea of 
Happiness (1683), gave him a foremost 
pee among the Platonists of his time. 
n 1684 he took orders, and in 1693 was 
made rector of Bemerton, Among his 
works, many which have passed through 
several editions are:—An Idea of Happi- 
ness (1683), Poems and Discourses (1684), 
The Theory and Regulation of Love (1688), 
Reason and Religion (1689), Two Treatises 
concerning the Divine Sight (1692), Letters 
Concerning the Love of God (1695), An 
Essay toward the Theory of the Ideal or 
Intelligible World (A704), The Natural 
Immortality of the Soul (1708). 


ON PERFECT HAPPINESS, 


I come now to show wherein this perfect 
happiness does consist, concerning which I do 
affirm, in the first place that it is not to be 
found in anything we can enjoy in this life. 
The greatest fruition we have of God here is im- 
perfect, and consequently unsatisfactory. And 
as for all other objects, they are finite, and con- 
sequently, though never so fully enjoyed, can- 
not afford us perfect satisfaction. The objects 
wherein men generally seek for happiness here 
are not only finite in their nature, but also few 
in number. . . . Indeed, could a man’s life be 
so contrived that he should have a new pleas- 
ure still ready at hand as soon as he had grown 
weary of the old, he might then perhaps and 
for a while think himself happy in this con- 
tinued succession of new acquisitions. But, 
alas! nature does not treat us with this variety. 
The compass of our enjoyments is much shorter 
than that of our lives; and there is as perfect 
a circulation of our pleasures, as of our lives. 
The enjoyments of our lives run in a perpetual 
round, like the months in the calendar, but 
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with a quick revolution. We dance like fairies 
in a circle, and our whole life is but a perpetual 
tautology. We rise like the sun, and run the 
same course that we did before; and to-morrow 
is but the same over again... . 

From these and the like considerations, I 
think it will evidently appear that this perfect 
happiness is not to be found in anything we 
can enjoy in this life. Wherein, then, does it 
consist ? I answer positively, in the full and 
entire fruition of God. He, as Plato speaks, is 
the proper and principal end of man, the centre 
of our tendency, and the ark of our rest. He 
is the object which alone can satisfy the ap- 
petite of the most capacious soul, and stand the 
test of fruition to eternity; and to enjoy Him 
fully is perfect felicity. 

THE SOUL’S ASPIRATION. 
How long, great God! how long must I 
Immured in the dark prison lie ? 
Where at the gates and avenues of sense 
My soul must watch to have intelligence ; 
Where but faint gleams of Thee salute my sight, 
Like doubtful moonshine in a cloudy night ? 
When shall I leave this magic sphere, 
And be all mind, all eye, all ear ? 


How cold this clime! and yet my sense 

Perceives even here thy influence. 
Even here Thy strong magnetic chains .I feel, 
And pant and tremble like the amorous steel. 
To lower good, and beauties less divine 
Sometimes my erring needle does decline ; 

But yet (so strong the sympathy) 

It turns and points again to Thee. 

I long to see this excellence, 

Which at such distance strikes my sense, 
My soul, impatient, struggles to disengage 
Her wings from the confinement of her cage! 
Wouldst Thou, Great Love, this prisoner once 

set free, 

How would she hasten to be linked with Thee! 

She’d for no angel’s conduct stay, 

But fly, and love on all the way. 
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NORRIS, W. E., an English novelist, 
born in 1847. His first book, Heaps of 
Money, appeared in 1876: it has been fol- 
lowed by Mademoiselle de Mersac, Thirlby 
Hall, Matrimony, A Man of his Word, 
That Terrible Man, Her Own Doing, 
Adrian Vidal, No New Thing, Chris, 
Major or Minor, Miss Shafto, The Rogue, 
My Friend Jim, and Misadventure, and The 
Countess Radna (1890), and Billy Bellew 
(1895). 


NEARLY CAUGHT. 

He kept silence until he and his companion 
had reached the outskirts of the town, and then 
began :— 

“Do, you know, Gervis, I have made an ever- 
lasting fool of myself? ” 

“Ah! I can guess what you mean. I saw 
you doing it, didn’t I?” 

“T suppose you did. At least you saw me 
kissing the girl. But, dear me, that was noth- 
ing, you know.” 

“ Wasn’t it ?” 

“T mean of course it was all right. I knew 
you and Nina Flemyng were safe enough; and 
really it was the sort of thing that might have 
happened to anybody. But, by George, sir!” 
continued Freddy, impressively, “do you know 
what that girl did as soon as you were gone ?” 

“ Burst into tears ?” suggested Claud. 

“Not she! Began to laugh, and said that, 
now we had been so neatly caught, the best 
thing we could do was ‘ to give out our engage- 
ment at once.’ I thought she was chaffing at 
first, but she wasn’t—deuce a bit. She was as 
serious as I am now.” 

“T can quite believe it.” 

“ Well, but my dear fellow,” resumed Freddy 
impatiently, “don’t you see what a horrid mess 
ITamin? Inever meant anything of that kind 
at all: and how was I to suppose that she did ? 
I don’t want to marry anybody ; and Miss Lam- 
bert of all people! She’s a very jolly girl, and 
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a first-rate dancer, and all that; but as for 
spending the rest of one’s life with her !—Oh, 
I’m simply done for, and I shall go and drown 
myself in the harbor.” 

“T don’t think I would decide upon doing 
that quite yet,” remarked the other young man 
pensively. 

“What would you do, if you were in my 
place ?” 

“T should run away, I think. Have you 
committed yourself to anything definite ? ” 

“QO,no. In point of fact, | rather tried to 
laugh the whole thing off; but she wouldn’t 
have that at any price. And the worst of it is, 
I’m afraid she has told her mother. The old 
girl gave me a very queer sort of look when I 
put her into her carriage, and said she would 
expect to see me to-morrow afternoon.” 

“ And what did you say to that ? ” 

“1? Oh, I said ‘ Good-night.’ ” 

“That was vague enough, certainly,” ob- 
served Claud, laughing. “ Well, I have an 
idea. I think I can get you out of this. Only 
you must promise me not to see Mrs. or Miss 
Lambert till you hear from me again. Most 
likely I shall be with you before the afternoon.” 

“ My dear fellow, I won’t stir out of my bed- 
room,” answered the affrighted baronet earn- 
estly. “Tl stay in bed if you like. Oh, if 
only I escape this time, not another woman 
under sixty years of age do I speak to!” 

“Jt is possible to speak to young women 
without kissing them,” Claud remarked sagely. 

“Tt isn’t easy, though,” returned the other, 
sighing. “The safest plan is to let ’em alone.” 

Matrimony. 
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NORTON, ANbDrREws, an American 
scholar, born at Hingham, Mass., in 1786 ; 
died at Newport, R. Te .. in 1853. He grad. 
uated at Harvard in1804; became librarian 
there in 1813, and in 1819 Professor of 
Sacred Literature. He resigned the pro- 
fessorship in 1830, and passed the remain- 
der of his life in retirement, but during 
these years he wrote several elaborate 
works, mostly ofa polemic character. Prom- 
inent among these are: Reasons for not 
Believing the Doctrines of the Trinitarians 
(1833), The Genuineness of the Gospels 
(1837-1844), The Latest Form of Infidelity 
(1839), and a Translation of the Gospels 
which was published in 1855, with notes by 
his son, Charles Eliot Norton. Besides 
these works he contributed, in prose and 
verse, to periodicals. 

POSTHUMOUS INFLUENCE. 

The relations between man and man cease not 
with life. The dead leave behind them their 
memory, their example, and the effects of their 
actions. Their influence still abides with us; 
Their names and character dwell in our thoughts 
and hearts; we live and commune with them in 
their writings; we enjoy the benefits of their 
labors; our institutions have been founded by 
them. We are surrounded by the works of the 
dead ; our knowledge and our arts are the fruits 
of their toil; our minds have been formed by 
their eenacana ; we are most intimately con- 
nected with them by a thousand dependencies. 
Those whom we have loved in life are still 
objects of our deepest and holiest affections. 
Their power over us remains. They are with 
us In our solitary walks; and their voices speak 
to our hearts in the silence of midnight. Their 
image is impressed upon our dearest recollections 
and our most sacred hopes. They form an 
essential part of our treasure laid up in heaven. 
For, above all, we are separated from them but 
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for a little time. We are soon to be united 
with them. If we follow in the path of those 
we have loved, we too shall soon join the in- 
numerable company of the just men made per- 
fect. Our affections and our hopes are not 
buried in the dust to which we commit the poor 
remains of mortality. The blessed retain their 
remembrance and their love for us in heaven ; 
and we will cherish our remembrance and our 
love for them while on earth. There isa degree 
of insecurity and uncertainty about living worth. 
The stamp has not yet been put upon it which 
precludes all change, and seals it up as a just 
object of admiration for future time. There is 
no service which a man of commanding intellect 
can render his fellow-creatures better than that 
of leaving behind him an unspotted example. 
It is a dictate of wisdom, therefore, as well as 
of feeling, when a man, eminent for his virtues 
and talents, has been taken away, to collect the 
riches of his goodness, and add them to the 
treasury of human improvement. The true 
Christian “liveth not for himself, and dieth not 
for himself ;” and it is thus, in one respect, that 
he. dieth not for himself. 


TO A CRICKET. 


I love, thou little chirping thing, 
To hear thy melancholy noise ; 
Though thou to Fancy’s ear may sing 
Of summer past and fading joys. 


Thou canst not now drink dew from flowers, 
Nor sport along the traveller’s path ; 

But through the Winter’s weary hours, 
Shall warm thee at my lonely hearth. 


And when my lamp’s decaying beam 
But dimly shows the lettered page, 
Rich with some ancient poet’s dream, 
Or wisdom of a purer age ; 
Then will I listen to thy sound, 
And, musing o’er the embers pale, 
With whitening ashes strewed around, 
The forms of memory unveil ; 
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Recall the many-colored dreams 

That fancy fondly weaves for youth, 
When all the bright illusion seems 

The pictured promises of truth; 


Perchance, observe the fitful light, 
And its faint flashes round the room, 
And think some pleasures feebly bright, 
May lighten thus life’s varied gloom. 


TRUST AND SUBMISSION. 


My God, I thank thee: may no thought 
H’er deem thy chastisement severe ; 

But may this heart, by sorrow taught, 
Calm each wild wish, each idle fear. 


Thy mercy bids all nature bloom ; 

The sun shines bright, and man is gay, 
Thy equal mercy spreads the gloom 

That darkens o’er his little day. 


Full many a throb of grief and pain 
Thy frail and erring child must know 3 
But not one prayer is breathed in vain, 
Nor does one tear unheeded flow. 


Thy various messengers employ, 
Thy purposes of love fulfill ; 
And ’mid the wreck of human joy, 


Let kneeling Faith adore Thy will. 
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NORTON, CaRouiInE ELIZABETH SA- 
RAH, an English poetess, born in 1808; 
died in 1877. She was a grand-daughter 
of R. B. Sheridan, and in 1827 married 
Hon. George Norton. In 1830 she left her 
husband, but returned. His persecutions 
culminated in 1836 in an accusation of 
criminal intimacy with Lord Melbourne, 
then Prime Minister. Her innocence and 
wrongs were quickly apparent, and the jury 
gave their verdict without leaving the box. 
Her sufferings enlisted her in the cause of 
reform, which she earnestly urged in A 
Voice from the Factories (1836), English 

Laws for English Women (1854), A Letter 
to the Queen, concerning divorce (1855), 
and other writings. In verseshe published 
The Dandies’ Rout (1825), The Sorrows of 
Rosalie (1829), The Undying One (1831), 
The Wife (1835), The Dream, ete. (1840), 
The Child of the Islands (1845), Aunt 
Carrys Ballads, Tales and Sketches 
(1850), and The Lady of La Garaye 
(1861) ; and in prose fiction, Stuart of Dun- 
leath (1851), Lost and Saved (1863), Old 
Sir Douglas (1868), and The Rose of JSer- 
acho (1870). Her husband died in 1875, 
and within a year of his death she was 
married to Sir W. Stirling Maxwell, who 
died in 1878. 


LOVE NOT. 
Love not, love not, ye hapless sons of clay ! 
Hope’s gayest wreaths are made of earthly 
flowers,— 
Things that are made to fade and fall away 
When they have blossomed but a few short 
hours. 


Love not, love not! 


Love not, love not! The thing you love may 
die,— 
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May perish from the gay and gladsome earth, 
The silent stars, the blue and smiling sky, 
Beam on its grave as once upon its birth. 
Love not, love not! 


Love not, love not! The thing you love may 
change. 
The rosy lips may cease to smile on you; | 
The kindly beaming eye grow cold and strange, 
The heart still warmly beat, yet not be true. 
Love not, love not! 


Love not, love not! O warning vainly said, 
In present years as in the years gone by ; 
Love flings a halo round the dear one’s head, 
Faultless, immortal—till they change or die 

Love not, love not! 


SPRING. 


The Spring is come again! the breath of May 
Creeps whisperingly where brightest flowers 
have birth, 

And the young sun beams forth with redder ray 
On the broad bosom of the teeming earth. 
The Spring iscome! How gladly nature wakes 

From the dark slumber of the vanished year ; 
How gladly every rushing streamlet breaks 
The summer stillness with its music clear! 


But thou art old, my heart ! the breath of Spring 
No longer swells thee with a rapturous glow : 
The wild bird carols brightly on the way, 
But wakes no smile upon my withered brow. 
Thou art grown old! No more the generous 
thought 
Sends the warm blood more swiftly through 
the veins : 
Selfish and cold thou shrinkest—Spring hath 
naught 
For thee but memory of vanished pains. 


Ah, mocking wind, that wanderest o’er my form, 
With freshened scents from every opening 
flower ! 
Deep, deep within, the never-dying worm, 
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Life’s longings all unquenched, defy thy 
power ! 
There coolness comes not with the cooling 
breeze ; 
There music flows not with the gushing rill ; 
There shadows calm not from the spreading 
trees ; 
Unslaked, the eterna] fever burneth still ! 
Mock us not, Nature, with thy symbol vain 
Of hope succeeding hope, through endless 


years. 

Earth’s buds may burst, earth’s groves be green 
again, 

But man—can man forget youth’s bitter 
tears ? 


I thirst, I thirst! but duller day by day 

Grow the clogged soarings of my spirit’s wings; 
Faintly the sap of life slow ebbs away, 

And the worn heart denies a second Spring. 


THE KING OF DENMARK’S RIDE. 


Word was brought to the Danish king 
(Hurry !) 
That the love of his heart lay suffering, 
And pined for the comrort his voice would bring ; 
(O ride as though you were flying !) 
Better he loves each golden curl 
On the brow of that Scandinavian girl 
Than his rich crown jewels of ruby and pearl : 
And his rose of the isles is dying! 
Thirty nobles saddled with speed ; 
(Hurry !) 
Each one mounting a gallant steed 
Which he kept for battle and days of need ; 
(O, ride as though you were flying !) 
Spurs were stuck in the foaming flank ; 
Worn-out chargers staggered and sank ; 
Bridles were slackened, and girths were burst 3 
But ride as they would, the king rode -first, 
For the rose of the isles lay dying! 
His nobles were beaten, one by one ; 
(Hurry !) 
They have fainted and faltered, and homeward 
gone ; 
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His little fair page now follows alone, 
For strength and for courage trying ! 
The king looked back at that faithful child ; 
Wan was the face that answering smiled; 
They passed the drawbridge with clattering din, 
Then he dropped; and only the king rode in 
Where his rose of the isles lay dying ! 


The king blew a blast on his bugle horn ; 
(Silence !) 
No answer came; but faint and forlorn 
An echo returned on the cold gray morn, 
Like the breath of a spirit sighing. 
The castle portal stood grimly wide ; 
None welcomed the king from that weary ride ; 
For dead, in the light of the dawning day, 
The pale sweet form of the welcomer lay, 
Who had yearned for his voice while dying | 


The panting steed, with drooping crest, 
Stood weary. 

The king returned from her chamber of rest, 
The thick sobs choking in his breast ; 

And, that dumb companion eying, 
The tears gushed forth which he strove to check ; 
He bowed his head on his charger’s neck : 
“O steed, that every nerve did strain, 
Dear steed, our ride hath been in vain 


To the balls where my love lay dying! 


CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. — 


NORTON, Cuaries Eviot, an Amer- 
ican scholar, son of Andrews Norton, born 
at Boston in 1827. He graduated at 
Harvard in 1846, and shortly afterward 
entered a mercantile counting-house. In 
1849 he went as supercargo of a ship sail- 
ing for India, returning home in 1851. 
From December, 1855, to April, 1857, he 
resided in Italy, making a special study of 
Dante; and in 1860 published Notes of 
Travel and Study in Italy. During our 
civil war he edited at Boston the series of 
papers put forth by the Royal Publication 
Society; from 1864 to 1868 he was joint- 
editor of the North American Review, and 
in 1874 became Professor of the History 
of Art in Harvard College. In 1867 he 
published a translation of the Vita Nuova 
of Dante, accompanied with Hssays and 
Notes, a part of which had already appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly. Other works by 
Mr. Norton are: Memoir of Arthur Hugh 
Clough, prefixed to an edition of his Poems 
(1862), Sketch of the Life and Works of 
Wiliam Blake, accompanying his Ilus- 
trations of the Book of Job (1875), Last 
of the Principal Works relating to Michael 
Angelo (1879), Historical Studies of Church- 
Building in the Middle Ages (1880). He 
edited James Russell Lowell’s letters (1893). 
His translation of the Vita Nuovais spoken 
of in the article upon Dante in this Cyclo- 
pedia. Of this Vita Nuova the translator 
Says : 

THE “VITA NUOVA” OF DANTE. 


This work, which was the earliest of Dante’s 
writings, as well as the most autobiographic 
in form and intention, gives the story of his 
early love—its beginning, its irregular course, 
its hopes and doubts, its exaltations and despairs, 
its sudden interruption and transformation by 
death. . . . In dealing with the intimate rev- 
elations of a character so great and so peculiar 
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as that of Dante, a respectful deference is re- 
quired for the very words in which they are 
contained. Dante has a right to demand this 
homage of his translator. 


CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF ITALY IN 1860. 


The Middle Ages still possess Italy. In the 
country towns, even in enlightened Sardinia 
one feels himself a contemporary of Boccaccio, 
and might read many of the stories of the 
Decameron as stories of the present day. The 
life of the common people has much the same 
aspect now as it had centuries ago. Italy 
has undergone many vicissitudes, but few 
changes... .. 

The success of the experiment of constitutional 
government in Sardinia is at this moment the 
chief hope of Italy. A. liberal and wise spirit 
of reform is uniting the interests of all classes, 
and a steady, gradual progress, proving the 
ability of the Italians to govern themselves, 
without the excesses of enthusiasm, or the evils 
of extravagant and undisciplined hopes. While 
Milan and Venice are hemmed round by Aus- 
trian bayonets, and Florence is discontented 
under the stupid despotism of an insane bigot— 
while Rome stagnates under the superstition of 
priests, and Naples under the brutality of a 
Bourbon, Turin and Genoa are flourishing and 
independent.—Study and Travels in Staly. 


NOVALIS.— 


NOVALIS (the pseudonym of FRiEp- 
RIcH VoN HARDENBERG), a German 
author, born in 1772; died in 1801. His 
father was director of the salt-works in 
Saxony, and the son was trained for a 
similar career. He studied at the univer- 
sities of Jena, Leipsic, and Wittenberg, 
and afterwards at the mining-school at 
Freiberg. He manifested decided capaci- 
ties for natural sciences and mathematics, 
united to a profoundly mystical turn of 
mind. His writings, with the exception 
of a few short pieces, notably, Hymns to 
the Night, were written in a kind of rhyth- 
mical prose, and are altogether fragment- 
ary. They were published, edited by his 
friends Tieck and Friedrich von Schlegel, 
in 1802. Several later editions have 
appeared. 


DEVELOPMENTS OF THE PHILOSOPHIC SPIRIT. 


The rude discursive Thinker is the Scholastic. 
The true Scholastic is a mystical Sabbitist. 
Out of logical atoms he builds his ‘universe ; 
he annihilates all living Nature to put con- 
juror-tricks of Thought in its room. His aim 
is an infinite Automaton. Opposite is the 
rude intuitive Poet. This is the mystical 
Macrologist. He hates rules and fixed form ; 
a wild, violent life reigns instead of it in 
Nature ; all is animate; no law; wilfulness 
and wonder everywhere. He is merely dyna- 
mic. ‘Thus does the Philosophic Spirit arise at 
first in altogether separate masses. 

In the second stage of culture these masses 
begin to come in contact, multifariously enough ; 
and as in the union of infinite Extremes the 
Finite, the Limited arises, so here also arise 
“Kelectic Philosophers” without number; the 
time of misunderstandings begins. The most 
limited is in this stage the most important, 
the purest philosopher of the second stage. 
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This class occupies - itself wholly with the 
actual, present world, in the strictest sense. 

The philosophers of the first class look down 
with contempt on those of the second; say 
they are a little of everything, and so nothing ; 
hold their views as results of weakness, as In- 
consequentism. On the contrary, the second 
class, in their turn, pity the first; lay the 
blame on their visionary enthusiasm, which 
they say is absurd, even to insanity. 

If, on the one hand, the Scholastics and Al- 
chemists seem to be utterly at variance, and the 
Kclectics, on the other hand, quite at one, yet, 
strictly examined, it is altogether the reverse. 
The former in essentials are indirectly of one 
opinion; namely, as regards the non-depend- 
ence and infinite character of Meditation, they 
both set out from the Absolute ; whilst the 
eclectic and limited sort are essentially at 
variance. The former infinite but uniform, 
the latter bounded but multiform. The former 
have genius, the latter talent ; those have ideas, 
these have knacks ; those are heads without 
hands, these are hands without heads. 

The third stage is for the Artist, who can be ° 
at once Implement and Genius. He finds that 
primitive separation in the absolute Philoso- 
Hees Activities is a deep-lying separation in 

is own nature; which separation indicates, 
by its existence as such, the possibility of be- 
ing adjusted, of being joined. He finds that, 
heterogeneous as these activities are, there is 
yet a faculty in him of passing from the one 
to the other; of changing his polarity at will. 
He discovers in them, therefore, necessary mem- 
bers of his speech. He observes that both 
must be united in some common Principle. 
He infers that Eclecticism is nothing but the 
imperfect, defective employment of this Prin- 
ciple-—TZransl. of Carlyle. 


ON RELIGION. 


Religion contains infinite saduess. If we are 
to love God He must stand in need of help. 
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. The Christian religion is especially remarkable, 
as it lays claim to the good-will in man, to his 
essential Temper, and values this independently 
of all culture and manifestation. It stands in 
opposition to Science and to Art, and properly 
to Enjoyment. Its origin is with the. common 
people. It inspires the great majority of the 
Limited in this earth. It is the light that 
begins to shine in the darkness. It is the root 
of all Democracy, the highest Fact in the Rights 
of Man. Its unpoetical exterior, its resemblance 
to a modern Family-picture, seems only to be 
lent toit. Martyrs and spiritual heroes, Christ 
was the greatest martyr of our species ; through 
him has martyrdom become infinite, significant 
and holy. 
Transl. of Carlyle. 


ON BIBLES. 


The Bible begins nobly with Paradise, the 
symbol of youth; it concludes with the Eter- 
nal Kingdom, the Holy City. Its two divisions 
also are genuine grand-historical divisions; for 
in every grand-historical compartment the grand- 
history must be, as it were symbolically, made 
young again, The beginning of the New Tes- 
tament is the second higher Fall—(the Atone- 
ment of the Fall)—and the commencement of 
anew period. The history of every individual 
should be a Bible. Christ is the new Adam. 
A. Bible is the highest problem of Authorship. 
—Transl. of Carlyle. 
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EDGAR WILSON NYE.— 


NYE, Epear Witson (‘Bill Nye,” 
psewd.), an American humorist, born at 
Shirley, Me., in 1850; died at Asheville, N. 
C., February 22, 1896. At an early age he 
removed with his parents to Wisconsin and 
thence to Wyoming Territory, where he 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 
1876. He practiced his profession one year, 
reported for newspapers, and in 1878 began - 
to write regularly a humorous letter for the 
Sunday papers of the West. In 1884, he 
came to New York and organized the Nye 
Trust, through which a weekly letter appears 
simultaneously in the journals of the princi- 
pal cities of the Union. Mr. Nye has given 
lectures throughout the country, and has 
published: Bill Nye and the Boomerang 
eam The Forty Liars (1883); Baled Hay 
1884); Bill Nye’s Blossom Rock (1885); 

emarks (1886); Bill Nye’s History of the 
United States (1894). 


BOUND TO BE A PALL-BEARER. 


“ Gentlemen,” said he, “I am here to act as 


the pall-bearer of Sandy Baldwin. I shall do it, 
and those of you who know me know that L 
will do it. He cared little for the empty titles 
which the errors of humanity bestow upon un- 
worthy men. He knew his friends while hving. 
He knows them still. I was his friend. I am 
nothing more than that now. If he were alive 
he would indorse that sentiment.” 

At that moment Mr, Goodman stooped, and 
taking hold of the casket, he gently jolted it 
to test its weight. After he had hefted it he 
said : 

“Now, gentlemen,” and he looked like a Nu- 
midian lion whose tail had been shut into the 
door of the Coliseum by mistake, or a royal 
Bengal tiger, whose own private martyr had 
been ruthlessly jerked away from him by means 
of a string: “pride, pomp and circumstance 
can no longer reach Sandy Baldwin in that 
mysterious country to which he has gone, 
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Empty titles and the false glamour and glitter 
of hollow honors cannot gladden his dead heart 
now. Your Honorable this and your Judge 
that cannot bring the flash cf pride to his pal- 
lid clay. 

“ But friendly hands sha‘l be the last to touch 
his bier. No stranger shall bear my friend away 
to his grave, for—I will carry him myself.” 

Then he reached down and put his strong 
arms about the casket of Sandy Baldwin to 
shoulder it. But better judgment moved the 
man who had charge of the services, and the 
original programme was carried out. 

Lawrence Barrett said it was at once the 
grandest and the most ludicrous sight he ever 
saw. There in the midst of mourning, on the 
most solemn and impressive of occasions, stood 
a brave and defiant man, in a Prince Albert 
coat that tried to be dignified but lacked the 
necessary scope, and with trousers which shud- 
dered at the idea of touching the earth by a foot 
or so. With flashing eye and distended nostril 
he defied the entire programme, and, threatening 
to bear away the body of his friend, like a true 
gladiator, he won his case, and Sandy Bald- 
win went to his grave surrounded by a little 
band of plain American citizens, followed by 
the titled but overawed pall-bearers, whose 
names were respectively Messrs. Mud, Dennis 
and others. 

Fresno is also noted latterly for having among 
its citizens a gentleman named Whisk, who 
has done well for a number of years by attach- 
ing the baggage of various theatrical companies. 
I do not mention this because I have any per- 
sonal grudge against Mr. Whisk for I am not 
a theatrical company, neither did he attach my 
baggage. On the contrary, he bought a box 
and treated me well, but others murmur, and, 
I believe, with just cause, insomuch chat the 
citizens of Fresno kick with a loud and sonorous 
kick, which extendeth even unto San Fran- 
cisco, and even also unto the sound which is to 
the north thereof. 


EDGAR WILSON NYE.— 


Mr. Whisk married in rather a romantic 
way, I thought. A Fresno gentleman told me 
about it. He-said that Mr. Whisk was doing 
welLin his attachment industry there, and finally 
formed another attachment for a very wealthy 
widow. She feared, however, that he only loved 
her as a brother, and also as one who hath his 
eye on the bank account wherewith she had 
been blest. 

So she said to him: “Oh, darling, I fear 
that my wealth hath taught thee to love me, 
and if it were to take wings unto itself thou 
wouldst also do the same.” 

“Nay, Gwendolin,” said Mr. Whisk, softly, 
as he drew her head down upon his shoulder 
and tickled the lobe of her little cunning ear 
with the end of his mustache, “I love not thy 
dollars, but thee alone. Also elsewhere. If 
thou doubtest me, give thy wealth to the poor. 
Give it to the World’s Fair. Give it to the 
Central Pacific Railroad. Give it to any one 
who is suffering.” 

“No,” she unto him straightway did make 
answer, “I could not do that, honey.” 

“Then give it to your daughter,” said Mr. 
Whisk, “if you think I am so low as to love 
alone your yellow dross.” 

He then drew himself up to his full height. 

She flew to his arms like a frightened dove 
‘that has been hit on the head with a rock. 
Folding her warm round arms about his neck, 
she sobbed with joy and gave her entire fortune 
to her daughter. 

Mr. Whisk then married the daughter, and 
went on about his business. 

I sometimes think that, at the best, man is a 
great coarse thing. 

The widow wept for Mr. Whisk for a week 
or two and bought a revolver with which to 
kill him, but better judgment prevailed. She 
suddenly came to her senses, and, realizing 
what a weak revenge it was after all, merely to 
kill him, she packed up her parrot and went to 
live at a house. 
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